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EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA 1914-1^. 

f 

I N the last account ^ wliicli I published of my Excavations at Taxila I stated 
that a detailed survey of the locality and of its remains was then in progress, 
and that I looked forward to publishing in a futui’e report an accurate and large 
scale map of the whole of this interesting tract of country. This map, which has 
now been completed, is divided into four sheets and covers an area of over thirty square 
miles, extending from the Haro river on the north to the Margalla hills on the south 
and from Shah Dheri on the west to Jaiilian on the east. Eor the present, however, 
we are concerned only with the western half of this area, which comprises the three 
ancient cities — now represented by the Bhir mound, Sirkap and Sirsiikh — the Dharm- 
ai'a jika Stupa, and other remains situated in their immediate vicinity ; accordingly, 
I am publishing in this report (Pis. I and II) only the two sheets of the survey which 
cover this part of the site ; the other two I shall reserve for a subsequent report when 
my explorations have been carried further eastward* The scale of this map is six 
inches to the mile, aud it is large enough, therefore, to show clearly the relative 
positions of aU the monuments unearthed. Its value, too, is enhanced by the contour 
lines which are equivalent to 25 feet in elevation, and by the means taten to indicate 
whether the ancient remains, all of which are delineated in red, have been excavated 
or not. That great care has been taken to ascertain the exact pronunciation of the 
place names and to transliterate them correctly, need hardly he said. 

Since issuing my last report I have also been at some pains to bring together 
whatever references to Taxila and its history are available in Indian or other literature, 
j^iany such references are found in the Buddhist Jataka stories and an exhaustive 
list of them is given in the index to Fatisboll’s edition of the Jatakas; many others, 
again (and these include some of the most valuable notices of aU) occur in Greek 
and Chinese authorities, which for the most part, are also accessible to students. But 
besides these, there are quite a large number of notices, more or less interesting, that 
are scattered about in a variety of Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina works and that 
cannot so readily be referred to. For this reason I thought that a useful purpose 
might he served if I published a selected list of such passages as an appendix to 
this article. The list has been prepared by Hr. Y. S. Sukthankar with the help 
of several of my friends, particularly of Mr. Yijayadharma Suri of Udaipur, of 

^ A. S, i?. 1912-13, Pc. II, p. 2. 
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Dr J Pli. Voi^'el, Dr. D. Thomas, Pandit Haraprasad ^astri, C.I.E., Dr. 
Satilchandra Vidyabhushana and Mr. Bimalacharan Dan' ; to all of n'liom I 
offer my thanks for the references ndtli which they have generously supplied me. 

Unfortunately, the information contained in these passages is not such as 
materially to increase our knowledge of the ancient history of Taxila ; nor does it 
imable me to amplify the sketch of that history which I wrote in my last report. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the extracts are those taken from Jaina works 
which refer to the ‘ Mlechchhas,’ and ‘Yavanas,’ to the destiniction of Taxila 
by the ‘ Turushkas and to the burial of brass and stone images in underground 
cellars, just as many of the Buddhist images appear to have been buried when the 
Dharmarajika and other stupas Avere destroyed, as I believe, by the hordes of barbarian 
nuns in the 5th century of our era. Prom these and other passages in Jaina Avorks 
it is manifest that Taxila must have been adorned Avith vast numbers of Jaina edifices, 
some of which were, no doubt, of considerable magnificence. Among these edifices 
[ now incline to beheve that Ave must reckon the small shrines in blocks F and G in 
Sirkap. These shrines I at first considered to he Buddhist ; but in view, on the one 
hand, of their resemblance to the Jaina stupas illustrated on reliefs at Mathura, and, 
on the other, of the marked differences between them and existing Buddliist stupas 
Avhich I have since excavated at Taxila itself, I am now induced to regard them as 
Jaina rather than Buddhist, though I do not consider the eA'idence in favour of this 
vioAV as yet by any means conclusive. 

One other matter on Avhich I wish to remai’k before passing on to my description 
of the past season’s operations, is the interpretation of the Kharoshthi inscription 
dated Sam. 136 which I discovered in 1913 in the Bodhisattva chapel at the Dhaian- 
arajika Stupa. This record Avas first published by me in the Journal of the Royal 
Jsiaiic Society,^ and since then it has been discussed at considerable length by the 
distinguished Drench savant, M. A. M. Boyer, in the pages of the Journal Asiafique. 
M. Boyer, I need hardly say, contributes many valuable ideas regarding the grammati- 
cal and other points connected Avith the inscription, but it is gratifying to see that his 
transcription of it is almost identically the same as my OAvn, and that his translation 
differs from mine in very foAv particulars. The two small points of difference in his 
transcription arc that inline 2 he reads Jintafria instead of Lotafria, and in lino 5 he 
reads nimnae for nutnae. As regards tlie former T have already noticed that the 
alcshara in question, though bent, resembled the fli’st alcshara of line 5 Avhichis un- 
doubtedly lo ; and 1 can see no sufficient reason for preferring the readin" Im. 
regards the latter also, I must, aftei- again examining the original, still adhere to 
my own reading of a instead of va. M. Boyer translates as follows : 


“ L’an 136, le quinzihme jour du mois asadha qui ouvre I’annee, ce jour-la, out 
ct.> instances des rcliques duBhagavat par Bahalia, de I’Uraga, fils d’lmtafi-ia • lequel 
cstdomiciiiedanslaville do Noacaa (on Noaca). II a installe ces rehques du 
Bbagavat h la dharmarajika, a Taksania, dans la chapeUe du Bodhisattva dite ‘le 
Kicrificc du corps.’ Quo cettc complete donation soit principalcment : pour le don de H 
santc au-randroi, souverain roi des rois, Ic devaputra kouchan ; cn I’honneui- de tons 


J. H. A. OetoVer l&H, vp. 9?3.S0 mH April 1015,;?/.. 19l_c. 
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les bucldhas ; en riioniieur des pratyetabuddhas ; en rbonneur des arhats ; eii 
rhonneur de tons les etres ; en. rbonneur de ina m^re et de mon p^re ; en Tbormeur de 
nies amisj des personnes de ma maison, de ina parente, de mon sang ; pour, quant a 
moi-m§me, le don de la sante et le nirvana.” 

In tills translation there are two points that call for notice. The first of these 
relates to the word Ayasa in the first line, which I took to be a genitive of the proper 
name Aya (Azes). M. Boyer regards Aya as written for ayyo, and as representing the 
Sanskrit aclya (initial), and in support of this view he quotes the analogy of dy be- 
coming yy in tbe Magadln dialect. The second point concerns the word tamime in 
line 3. OC this M. Boyer says, tamivaa represente exactement le Sanskrit 
tanuvyaya. Je regarde ce compose comme doniiant le nom du ho[dhi]satvagaha. 
Vyaya s’emploie souvent pour signifier Tabandon, le sacrifice dhine chose po-sedee. 
La chapelle en question du bodhisattva etait done cellc du ‘ sacrifice du corps. 
This interpretation of the word which I took as the name of the District, 

is certainly ingenious, but can hardly be regarded as convincing. 


Dharmarajika Stupa. 

At the Dharmarajika Stapa (Chir Tope) the past season was mainly devoted 
to the clearance of the group of remains on the west side of the Great Stupa, besides 
a num1)cr of small stupas and chapels in various parts of the site. In describing 
these remains I shall start, first, with the p'adaksUnd around the Great Stupa ; then 
T shall proceed to the early circular stupas and chapels encompassing the procession 
path ; then to the Stupa Q and the group of small stupas J®; next 

to the two groups of stupas N'®, N", and N^, N^, N®; and finally to the 
structures P", P", P" and P«°. 

In my last report I mentioned that about a century ago treasure-seekers had 
driven a great cleft through the middle of the Dharmarajika Stupa from its western 
side. The cutting of this cleft resulted, unfortunately, in tlie destruction of the entire 
facing of the stupa above the raised terrace ; but, on the other hand, the debris 
thrown out by the diggers has served to preserve more effectually than would other- 
wise have heon the case the structures in the immediate vicinity ; and, though the 
removal of this debris has proved a long and laborious task, it has been more than 
repaid by tbe discovery of several highly interesting structures buried beneath it. 

Erom the plan on PL III it will be seen that the procession path around the Great 
Stupa is not of uniform width, and that on the outside it is bounded for a considerable 
distance by irregular walls. In the plan not only these walls but some of the chapels 
behind them are indicated as belonging to the latest building period ; but in reality 
the walls are considerably later than tbe chapels which arc distinguished by the same 
colour, having apparently been erected as retaining walls when the chapels under- 
went certain transformations and repairs. 

The original floor of the procession path is composed of lime mixed with river 
sand and is adorned, in a curious fashion, with shell bangles imbedded in the plaster 
and arranged in various geometrical designs, some of the bangles being whole, 
others ent in halves or in quarters. Dp to date this decorated floor has been 
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exposed only in the north-west quadrant, but it will probably be found to extend 
over the whole of the procession path. Above the floor there is an. accumulation of 
debris about three inches thick and over this, again, a olmnam floor. In the stratum 
immediately above this latter floor were found many pieces of glass tiles, and fixed 
in the floor itself in the south-east quadrant, and apparently in its original position, 
was one complete specimen of a tile measuring lOJ" square. Probably, the whole 
of the pi’ocession path was at one time paved with these glass tiles, and later on, 
when the pavement had fallen into disrepair, a number of the tiles were removed 
from here to the chamber F', ivhere they were found laid in a somewhat carele>;s 
manner.^ 

From the description of it Avhich I gave in my last report, the reader will 
remember that access to the raised terrace of this stupa is afforded by four flights of 
steps disposed at the four cardinal points. Hidden amid the debris in which the 
western flight of steps lay bm-ied I found a small hanjur block with broken edges, 
in one side of which a hole had been hollowed out; and in this hole I discovered a 
hoard of 365 coins together with a copper bangle, three copper rings and a shell 
bangle. The coins, of which one is lead and the remaining 354 copper, comprise 
specimens of A zes II, Soter Megas (Coin List, No. 32), Huvishka, Vasudeva, and 
issues of Indo-Sasanian or Kushano-Sasanian type (Coin List, No. 42). 

Of the small round stupas which are built in a circle round the main structure 
I discovered fom’ more examples during the past season which on the plan are 
designated respectively B®, D® and B“°. In point alike of construction and 
of style they are precisely similar to the other structures of this class described in 
my previous report. Of the stupa B®, which lies to the north-west of the steps on 
the north side of the Great Stupa very little remains. A wall in the large diaper 
style of masonry had been carried across its top and had to be cut through before a 
shaft could be sunk into the interior of the stupa. The task of sinking such a 
shaft was by no means easy, since the walls around the structure afforded very 
little space for work of this kind. It was carried, however, to a depth of 13 feet 
from the top” of the stupa, and at this depth I came upon a large block of lime- 
stone laid flat and covering a roughly made square chamber, three sides of which, 
constructed of small stones, had collapsed. In this chamber lay a casket of steatite, 
and a miniature stupa of fine grey limestone. 

The steatite casket (PI. IV, 2), 4" high and well-turned on the lathe, is 
decorated with incised circles around the body and the lid, and is provided with a 
handle on the top. Inside tMs casket was a smaller casket of silvery bronze 
(PI. r\’, 3), If high, in the form of a stupa crowned with ‘umbrellas; and in this 
miniatmc casket were some calcined bones and ashes and a few gold, agate, pearl 
and bone beads (PI. IV, 4). The stupa of grey limestone (Pi. IV, 1) % 3’-" hio-h 
and is provided with a small cavity underneath, in which were packed to4her°a 
large assortment of interesting beads and gems of the following materials “—rubv 
crystal, banded agate, jacinth, sard, garnet, amethyst, cornelian, aqumnarine 


' A, S, Ji. 1012.13, Vi. II. p. 18 

’ Tlic exterior of this stUpa could not be exposed tn itc i i i. , 

.. . ... . . to Its being concealed by the masonry of later 


, X .. . » . * owjng 10 Its bcin" 

.tmeture , Tr«. Uorctorc, to determine the original ground level. 
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green jasper, onyx, motlier-of -pearl, glass, topaz and bone (PI. IV, 8~37). Some 
of these beads are in the shape of animals or birds, such as the lion, tortoise, frog 
and goose ; others are in the form of a crescent or triratna; others are barrel -shaped, 
polygonal or amygdaloid. I surmise from its appearance that the little limestone 
stdpa formerly belonged to an older structure, and that it was transferred to the one 
in which I found it, when its original resting place had fallen into disrepair. 
Whether the gems inside it were of the same date or not, is open to question. 

The Stupa occupies much the same position in relation to the ste^is on the 
west of the G-reat Stupa as Stupa B® does to the steps on the north. It is standing 
to a height of about four feet above the procession path of the main structure. Its 

are ae was, as we shall presently see, repaired and enlarged on several 
•occasions. The relic casket, which was discovered at a depth of about nine feet 
from the top, was of steatite, 3'" high (PI. IV, G) and turned on the lathe. It 
^contained a small cylinder of gold, high (PL lY, 5}, in which were some minute 
bones, ashes and a fragment of cornelian. By the side of the steatite casket was a 
square copper coin of Azes I of a rare type (Coin List No. 20). 

The Stupa D®, a little to the S. S. E. of R^, also stands on a square plinth, 
3' IV high, the southern side of which is faced with square blocks of Icanjur 
decorated with a row of eight (?) pilasters, of which five are exposed to view. 
These pilasters stand on a torus and scofcia base moulding, and are provided with 
moulded capitals surmounted by a cornice with a cavetto moulding of simple design 
(PL YIII &). This plinth appears to be of later construction than the original 
stupa plinth, which was probably of rough rubble faced with lime plaster, as in the 
* case of the next stupa to the south. No relics were found inside this stupa ; if it 
possessed any, they may have been deposited in a chamber higher up the dome, 
which has now vanished. In the chapel adjoining it (D^) I discovered several 
broken pieces of umbrellas of ha^jur stone which probably belonged to this stupa. 

The fourth of the structures of this class which I brought to light was lying 
S. S. E. of the eastern flight of steps. This structure stood on a square jiiliiith of 
rough rubble faced with lime plaster ; hut little of it has survived and no relics 
were discovered inside it. 

Of the chapels encircling the Great Stupa that have been laid hare during the 
past year only a few deserve particular mention. These are designated S^, R' and 
on the plan. Chapel is in the semi-ashlar style of masonry and the walls are 
-standing to a height of 7' V. It is built over the mins of an earlier structure — 
-apparently a stupa, one of the projections of which is in the small diaper style of 
masonry covered with lime plaster. At the entrance to this chapel and set in the 
middle of the threshold is the base of a pillar with a pilaster base comsponding to 
it on either side. These bases are not shown in the plan on PL LEI, as they had not 
yet been discovered when the plan was prepared. In the S. W. corner of the 
•chapel are the remains of a raised platform, the purpose of which is not apparent, 
and buried in the mud of which the body of this platform is composed, I discovered 
a large number of clay sealings impressed with the Buddhist creed— dliarmd heiu 
j^rahliavd, etc, — ^in characters of the Gupta age. The practice of imbedding such 
•seals in stupas and even in statues has been illustrated by many Buddhist monii- 
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ments both in India and in Burma. In this chapel I also found an iron arrow- 
head, 2|" long (PI. S, IS). _ , , , 

The cii-cular stupa R'^ was, as I have stated above, repaired and enlarged on 

several occasions. The first addition made to the original structure appear to have- 
been the square base of neatly cut kanjiir blocks adorned ndth slender pilasters of 
the Corinthian order and a simple dentil cornice. Then came the two small square 
pylons on the western face of this base (PI. VIII a ) ; and at the same time a shallow 
portico or chapel was formed against this western face by ranning out two short 
walls from the north-west and south-west comers of the stupa. Lastly, this portico 
or chapel ivas enlarged to about double its size by prolonging these walls further 
to the west, and at the back of it, and over the base of the ruined stupa another 
square chapel was also constructed. I have described the sequence of these four 
building stages in some detail, because they have an intimate bearing on the date of 
some very interesting stucco reliefs which I found decorating the western face of the 
stupa base as well as the two pylons above referred to. These reliefs are later than 
the stiipa base but contemporary with the two pylons, and, inasmuch as the latter' 
are ljuilt in a type of masonry which intervened between the large-diaper and semi-- 
ashlar types, they can be assigned -vith some degree of certainty to the second 
centurj’’ of our era. That these sculptures belong to the Gandhara School of Art, a 
"lance at the illustrations in Plate V -will sufiice to show ; and tve thus obtain here- 
another useful link in the chain of evidence which determines the age when this 
school was flourishing. Of the two scenes illustrated in Plate V h and c neither- 
is sufficiently well preserved to admit of certain ideutiflcation. On the other 
hand, there are two groups of these reliefs in the small recesses between the pylons 
and side walls which are relatively well preserved, but which are in so confined a 
space that they cannot, unfortunately, be photographed. One of these — on the south 
face of the south pylon — portrays the departure of the Buddha from Kapilavastu,- 
accompanied, as -usual in the Gandhara School, by the t;ay?'a-bearer. The othej’ — on 
the northern face of the northern pylon — ^portrays the horse Kanthaka taking leave- 
of his master. The animal is kneeling to kiss the feet of Siddhartha, while Chhandaka 
and another figure on the one side, and the va/ra-bearer on the other, look on. 

Besides these sculptures I also recovered a large number of stucco and terra- 
cotta heads from the debris which had accumulated in and around this chapel. Of 
these the following are the more important : — 

1. Stucco figure. Ht. 7". 2’ 6" b. s.^ Seated in the Lilasana attitude : holds- 

in left hand alms-howl containing uncertain object (? snake). B. hand in tpachino- 
(?) attitude (PI. VI h). ° 


2. Stucco head. lit. 4". G' b. s. (PI. YL d). 

3. Ditto of Buddha figure. Ht. G". o' b. s. (PI. VI e) 

. , cMTtags. Hair Iwund rvith ailet ami 

laV™ l,ack m long o«r oar., in tl,o inannor ot the youttlul Bionyaus- 

or Gail} mede type, iraces of red colour on eyelids and lips (PI VI f) 

5. Stucco head of Budd ha (?). Ht. 6". 3' 6 ' b. s. (PI VTI 5). 

■ 'Ihc Itltcr^ b. B. = lietoK- Mtrf .to. 
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6. Stucco head of Buddha. Ht. 5^''. 3' b. s. Plat at the back. Belonged to 
liigh relief (PL VII {?). 

7. Stucco head of Buddha. Ht. 6' b. s. Traces of red colour on eyelids 
and lips (PI. VII cl), 

8. Terracotta head of female (?). Wears veil over top of head. Pupils of 
eyes indicated by incised lines. Sjuall cavity in back of skull. Ht. 7|''. I'C^b.s. 
(PI. VII Cl). 

9. Pemale statuette of Gaudhara stone. Without head or arms. In r. 
shoulder is a dowel hole for attachment of r. arm. Left leg is hare up to thigh. 
Wears anklet on 1. leg. Gaudhara stone covered until gold leaf, which is preserved 
under layer of cJinncm, ISTot worked at hack, Ht. 1' 3". S' b. s. (PL VI c). 

10. Bowl of fine bronze containing large admixture of silver. It stands ou 
tliree low solid legs of the comma ” pattern. In centre of the bottom is a raised 
circular projection (like the ompludos of Greek bowls) beaten out from beneath and 
•adorned both above and below with two small concentric circles. Hiam, h\’\ 
Ground level (PL IV, 7). 

The chapel is situated to the east of the Great Stupa and is constructed in 
the late semLashlar type of masonry. Its alls are built over a foundation of debris 
which had accumulated to a height of about 3' 6"' above the later floor of the 
procession path. The floor of the chapel itself is — or rather was — composed of 
slabs of dark grey stone which I at once suspected might ]}e Gandhara reliefs turned 
upside dow]i. Tliis suspicion proved correct ; but I was disappointed to find that 
the reliefs must have been already in a very damaged condition when they were 
used for paving the chapel, and the clamp of the soil on which they were laid had 
caused the stone to flake away still fuiiher, so that few of the figures on them are 
now recognisable (PL TX 5, c and d). 

Immediately in front of the chapel R’ is the Stupa Q*, a square structure 
measuring 21 ft. along each side with traces of projecting steps on its north. All 
tliat is now left of this monument is the lower part of the plinth adorned witli a 
torus and scotia moulding at its base and faced mill neatly dressed square blocks of 
1‘cmjur. On each of its faces was a row of five pilasters, but scarcely anything 
survives of these excej)t the base of the one at tbe X. E. comer. The relics, wliicli 
I recovered from the interior of this stupa, were nothing more than ashes, and vere 
contained in a small tiny round gold casket (PL X, 9) V high, whicli was placed 
inside a larger casket of Gandhara stone 1|" high (PL X, 10). This latter casket, 
which is carved on the outside with lotus leaves and linear j^atterns, was placed, in 
turn, inside a plain stone howl, measuring in diam. (PL X, 11), Besides the 
.ashes there were also inside the gold casket the foUowiug : — 4 round garnet hc^ads ; 
1 coral pendant head ; 2 pearls ; 1 small piece of silver. Unfortimately, there vere 
no coins or other articles in this deposit to indicate its date. 

The Stupa (PL XI a) is situated a little to the east of the Stupa J which I 
described in my last report. All that remains of it is a square plinth measuring 
11' 2" long each side with a projection, intended apparently for steps, on the west 
The core of the structure is composed of rough nibble and the plinth is faced with 
square blocks adorned with a row of four slender pilasters standing on a toms 
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and scotia moulding. Wliat is left of the torus appears to be sHghtly bevelled bn 
the bevelling is not clear. 

The rebc chamber of this stupa is at a height of 2' above the floor level and in 
the centre of the structure. It is 1' square and 6" deep, with a hanjitr slab at the- 
bottom and lime-stone blocks for the side waUs, of which the eastern is missing. 
Treasure-seekers of old had apparently destroyed part of the superstructure, but 
had fortunately stopped just short of the rehc chamber. The casket which I found 
in this chamber is a flat of steatite, 2^" high, turned on the wheel and 

fui-nished with a detached boss on the top of the lid, which must have been flxed to 
it by means of cement. Inside this casket was a small box of silver, high ; and 
in this, again, a stiU smaller box of gold, high (PI. X, 1 and 2), which contained 
some minute fragments of bone. There were also a few beads (PI. X, S-6) in the 
steatite casket, but no coins with which to flx its date. The shape of the steatite 
casket closely resembles that of a casket which I discovered some years ago in Ghaz 
pheri at Charsadda^ and which was accompanied by a coin of Zeionises ; but the 
mouldings and other decorative feaku’es of bespeak for it a much later date’ 
than that of Zeionises. 

Close to this stupa is another and somewhat larger one designated J® in plan 
(PI. XI o), which is also a square structure measuring 15' 4" along each side. It is 
standing to a height of 4’ 6" above the foundations and is composed of rough rubble 
faced with hunjiir and adorned, like the previous example, Avith four pilasters 
standing on a well-cut base moulding. The drum and dome of this stupa have 
entirely vanished ; but close beside the base, on the eastern side, I found the harmiha 
(or /(it, as it is termed in Burma) together with one of the umbrellas and part of 
the shaft which supported it. All three members are of Icanjur stone covered Avith 
lime stucco, AA'hich in the case of the harmiha is carved AAuth scrolls and other 
patterns. The umbrella shaft is holloAV and Avas no doubt strengthened Avith an 
iron bar inserted through the centre. A similar shaft has recently been found in 
the monastery at Mora Moradu Avith traces of the iron rust still adhering to it. 

The other small stupas ( J'^, J® and J°) in this group are smaller structiues 
which are too much damaged to deseium particular notice. and J® are apparenth’’ 
of about the same age. J** and are considerably later, and is probably the 
latest of the group. 

Corresponding with the group of stupas just described, but further round the 
Great Stupa in a northerly direction, is another group of similar edifices numbered 
N° in the ground plan (PI. XI 5). All these structures are built in the semi- 
ashlar type of masomy, and all are square in plan and standing to a height of some 
three feet or less. In the centre of N" I found a large earthen ghara (PI. XII 13^ 
of plain red earthenware, weU burnt, 1' high, containing fifteen copper coins of 
Sliaptir II (30n-3S0 A. D.). Another earfchenAA'are vessel Avhich I discovered in 
Stupa N''^ had been hacUy crushed, hut the earth from it yielded 18 beads of coral 
lapis lazuli, shell and glass. The Stiipa N° j-iclded a few beads only 

Of the next group of stupas on the north, Avas described by me in my last 
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report. N^Avllicll measures 20' 1" square, stands on a plintli of limestone blocks 5" 
high and with a projection of o|" beyond the face of the plinth. The core of the 
structure is rubble and earth, faced with neat hanjur. Round the base runs a 
strikingly well cut torus moulding with a beyelled course abore, and above this is a 
series of stunted pilasters, five along each side, with debased Corinthian caps. The 
supers Iructui’e over the plinth was square at the base faced with kaiijur and adorned 
with the projecting fore fronts of lions disposed at even intervals in a row around 
its four sides. The stupa is best preserved on the south side, where it rises to a 
height of di" 6" above the foundations. 

The Stupa which is built on the ruins of an older monument, is similar in 
construction to the one last described, but considerably smaller, measuring only 9' 5" 
along each side. It is' standing to a height of two feet above the earlier structure- 
In the relic chamber, which measures T' square by 1' 11'" deep, and is constructed of 
neat hanjw stones, I found the crystal lion (ht. IJ") illustrated in Pi. XII, 9 ; and, 
beneath it, the casket of Gandhara stone (ht. illustrated in PI. XII, 12, 

Inside the stone casket was a small box of silvery bronze with some minute bone 
relics within, accompanied by two small pearls and one bead of bright blue paste. 

The remaining stupa in this group (N®) has not yet been entirely cleared of 
debris, and I shall therefore reserve a description of it to a future report. 

Proceeding from this point a short distance towards the N.-’W’. we come to the 
three structures P’’^, P® and P*°. In each of these edifices the late semi-ashlar type 
of masonry is used, and it is clear that all three belong to one and the same period ; 
but appears to have been constructed after P’°, and P® after P^. Tliis is 
demonstrated by the fact that the N.-W. corner of P® has been rounded off so as to 
allow space for perambulation, which would otherwise have been blocked by the 
plinth of P^. The only arcliitectnral feature in this group that deserves notice, is 
the decoration of the north face of P^, which consisted of seven pilasters of a debased 
type with trefoil niches containing fragmentary Buddha images in two of the hays. 

In Stupa P‘®, near its N.-W. corner, I found a hollow kanjur block containing 
the steatite casket (Sj-c'" high) illustrated in PL XII, 10. There was nothing inside 
the casket save some earth and a coral head. 

In the narrow space between P'° and P"^ was a broken Gandhara sculpture, 9^" 
high, representing the offering of honey by the monkey to the Buddha (PL 
Xm a), A little below this, again, was a small earthen pot containing five 
gold coins of the later Kushan period, one solid gold earring with pearls attached to 
it, a few gold beads plain and fluted, and a broken ornament of beaten gold with a 
granulated border (PL XII, 1-8). This deposit seems to have been placed here 
after the plinths of the adjacent buildings had been buried in debris. 

The last monninent remaining to be noticed is the rectangular tank immediately 
east of the Stupa K*, which is interesting as affording some supplementary evidence 
regarding the dates of the structures near it, and particulariy of the Stupa K®, in 
the relic chamber of which three coins of Kanishka were found. The lank 
measures 21' long by 10' 10" wide and T lY deep, and its walls are built of small 
diaper masonry of a rou^ variety, the whole coated with lime plaster. On the 
north side is a flight of steps leading to the bottom of the tank. Xow, the founda- 

c 


stupa N ^ 


Stupa N*. 

Stupas P% 
and P'o. 


Tank. 
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iions of the Stupas K= aud 1<^ project TveU over the northern end of the steps, and 
the tank, therefore, must have fallen into disuse and been filled in before ever the 
stupas in question u’cre built. Biit, as the tank itself was not built until the latter 
part of the first century A. D., it follows that the stupas can hardly be assigned to a 
date earlier than the latter half of the 2nd century, though they may be more 
modern than that. 

List of miscellaneous antiquities recovered from the site : — 

1. Gandhara stone pilaster with double flutiugs. Ht. 1 8^^. 3 b. s, (FI. VI a). 

2. Stucco head of Buddha. Ht. llj". Back of head broken. 1' b. s. 
(PI. IXfl). 

3. Fragment of Gandhara relief ; apparently from side of Buddha relief. 
Ht. 3|". B'®. (PI. X, S). 

I. Iron object, probably knife. T' long (PI. X, 12), 

o. Iron object. long. IB''' b. s. (PI. X, 14). 

0. Iron object. 3^" long. B^® (PI. X, 15). 

7. Iron arrowhead. 3|'' long. B'®. 2' b. s. (PI. X, 16). 

8. Ditto. 3" long. B“®. floor level (PL X, 17). 

9. Fragment of Gandhara relief. Ht. 5". Holds (P) flower in r. hand (Pi. 
X, 18). 

10. Stucco head. Ht. 3|" (PI. XII, 14). 

II. Ditto. Ht. 9’-" (PL XIII &). 

12. Fragment of Gandhara relief (flute player). Ht. oj" (PI. XIII c). 

13. Fragment of Gandhara relief. Ht. 10" (PL XIII d). 

14. Stucco head of Buddha. Ht. 10|" (PL XIII e). 

15. Fragment of Gandhara relief: female ascetic (?). Holds w'ater-vessel in 
proper 1. hand. Ht 5|". M®. I'G" b. s. (PL XIII /). 


Stupa of Kunala. 

At the time when Hiuen Thsang visited Taxila, the citj' of Sirkap had been 
deserted for more than five centuries audits ramparts and buildings must long have 
been in ruins The cil;? in which the pilgrim himself sojourned is the city now- 
known as Sirsixkh, where numerous structures of the early mediajval period are still 
traceable. In the neighbourhood of this city there were four famous Buddhist 
moinnncnts which the pilgrim described. One of these rvas the tank of Hlapatra, 
the Dragon King ; another was a stupa which marked the .spot where, accordinc^ to 
the Bucldlia’s prediction, one of the four great Treasures will be revealed when 
:flaitreya appears as Buddha’ ; a third was the stupa of the ‘sacrificed head’ .said 
to have been built by Aioka and situated at a distance of 12 or 13 li to the north 
of the capital; the fourth was a stupa, also said to have been built by ^Uoka to 
commemorate the spot where lus son Kunala luid had his eyes put out The first 
and second of lhe.se monuments were, I believe, nghtly identified by Gen Cunn- 
i^am-the one wUh the sacred tank now known as the Pailja SaMb at' Hasan 
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Abdalj* the other “witli a ruined stupa ivMcli crowns the ridge above Baotl Pii\d. 
As to the other two, Cunningham laboured under the false idea that the city which 
Hiuen Thsang visited was the city on the Bhir mound instead of in Sirsukh and he 
could not, therefore, but fail to identify the location of the two stupas. Now that 
we know that the earliest city of Taxi] a was on the Bhir mound and the latent iu 
Sirsukh, it is clear that the stupa of the ' sacrificed head ’ is none other than the 
Bhallar stupa which occupies a commanding position on the extreme western spur 
of the Sa 7 'da hill and that the memorial of Kunala’s misfortune is a stupa which 
occupies a hardly inferior position on the northern slopes of Hathial, commanding 
a splendid view of the lower city of Sirkap and of the 'whole of the Haro valley, 
Hiueu Thsang describes this stupa as being above 100 feet high and situated to the 
south-east of the city of Takshasila on the north side of the south hill. The blind, 
he says, came here to pray, and many had their prayers answered by the restoration 
of their sight^. He then proceeds to narrate the stoiy of Kiinala : of how his step- 
mother Tishyaraksha fell in love with him and induced Asoka to send him as 
Viceroy to Takshasila ; of how she then wrote a despatch in her husband’s name and 
sealed it with the seal of his teeth while he slept, bringing accusations against 
Kunala and ordering his eyes to be put out ; of how the ministers shrunk from exe- 
cuting the order but the prince himself insisted on obedience to his father ; of how 
he then wandered forth with his wife and begged his way to the far-off capital of his 
father ; of how his father recognised him by his voice and the strains of his lute ; 
aud of how the cruel and vindictive queen was imt to death and the prince’s 
eye-sight restored at Bodh-Gaya through the help of the Buddhist Arhat 
Ghosha^ 

The southern hill referred to by Hiuen Thsang can only be the hill of Hatliial 
which bounds the Haro valley on the south ; and the only stupa of large dimensions 
on its northern side is one on the northernmost ridge erected almost directly over 
the remains of the old wall of Sirkap. At the time when Cunningham saw this 
stupa in 1862, it apj) eared to he nothing more than a heax^ of debris, and was 
thought by him to be one of the old watch-towers of the wall ; while the big 
monastery alongside, which was seemingly no better preserved, was taken for a 
guard house. Neither explanation, however, appeared to me satisfactory ; nor, in 
view of the many massive blocks of limestone lying among the debris, could I 
agree with my predecessor in supposing that the two structures were contemporary 
with the city walls, which are constructed throughout of the small rubble masonry,. 
usual in the Greek and Scythic periods. It was with no feeling of surprise, there- 

* Of, T. Waiter, On Yuan Chwatiff, Vol. I, pp, 246 sg. 

* In its essence the storj'' of Knnala and Tishyaratsha is the same as thafc of Hippolytus and Phaedra, and it is 
not nnlikely that it was derived from the classical legend. Such legends must have hecn familiar enough among the 
Eurasian Greeks in the i^orth-West of India. Witness, for example, drama of Antigone poitrayed on a vase 
found at Peshawar. Some versions of the stoiy represent A^olca as sending his son to restore order in Takshasila on 
the advice of a Minister of State, not through the instrumentality of Tisnyaraksha, and iii some versions the prince 
dies after his return home without any miracle transpiring to restore his eyC'sight. His real name was Dharraavi- 
vardhana and his father called him Kunala because his eyes were small and beautiful, like those of the Kimavat bird 
of that name. The blinding of the prince was the outcome of evil harma wrought in a previous existenca Accord- 
ing to one story, he had blinded 600 deer ; according to another, an arhat’; or according to the A vndSna-ialpalatB ho 
had taken tho eyes trelics) out of a chatty a, Ghosha, the name of the arhat who restored his cjre -sleht to ivunSla,. 
was also the name of a famous oculist of this district. See T. Wattcis, Icc. cit. 
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fore, that, tvIicu I came to excavate the tivo stnictiires, I found that they were' a 
stum and a monastery built in late semi-ashlar masonry and that, so far from, 
ijciu" contemporary ivith the vail, they had been erected partly on its ruins some 
( VO centuries after the city of Sh-kap had fallen to decay. The design of the stupa, 
so far as it has been preserved, vill be clear to the reader from the drawings 
and photographs on Plates XIV and XV. It rests on a lofty rectangular base 
which mea^sures 63' 9" from east to west by 105' 1" from north to south and was 
provided with a stepped approach at its northern end. The foundations, which 
project 3' 9" beyond the face of the superstructme, are composed of limestone blocks 
faced with square kanjur. The base itself has a rough rubble core faced partly with 
limestone in the semi-ashlar style, partly with kanjur, Vclq latter being used for mould- 
ings and other ornaments. Over this facing was spread a thick coat of lime stucco, 
w Iiich, on the analogy of other buildings, may be assumed to have been relieved 
with colour and gilt. The base rises in three terraces, the lowermost of which is 
S i" liigh and is relieved by a series of stimted Comithian pilasters I’esting on an 
elaborated torus and scoria moulding and surmounted by a dentil cornice and 
copings, with Hindu brackets of the ‘ notched ’ rnriety intervening between the 
capitals and the cornice. The torus moulding at the base is bevelled in three facets. 
The middle terrace is 2' 3V high and quite plain, but covered with a coating of 
muddy plaster about f" thick. The uppermost terrace is decorated in much the 
same way as the lowest one, but it was nearly three times as high ; and the base 
mouldings and entablatiu’e were proportionately more massive and elaborate. 
Another point of difference, too, is to be found in the pilasters, which instead of 
being ranged at even intervals along the whole length of the terrace appear to have 
been disposed only at the salient and re-entering angles, tliough those at tlie 
salient angles have now disappeared. 


Of the supcr.structure of this monument only a fragment of the core lias 
survived in situ, but the form and construction of the terraced base coupled with 
flic style of the decorative details leave no room for doubt that the Kunala Stupa is 
of the same age as the great Bhalar Stupa on the opposite side of the valley ; and to 
judge by the character of the many architectural members belonging to the upper 
])ait of the structure, which were lying in considerable numbers round its base, it 
seems fairly safe to conclude, that the elevation of the drum and dome resembled 


that of the Bhalar Stupa ; in other words, that the drum ivas circular and strikingly 
lofty in proportion to the size of the monument, and that it was divided into six or 

seven tiers, slightly recccUng one above the other, which were adorned with rows 

of pilasters, friezes and dentil cornices in much the same fashion as the terraces of 
the ba^c. As in the Bhalar Stupa, too, as well as in all other stupas of this date 
the relic ebamber was no doubt placed near the top of the edifice ; for no trace of 
any chamber was foimd in or below the plinth of the buildin". 

bnong the fallen arcliitcctural members referred to above I noted in particular 
the following classes ; — ^ 


"■ ol ol tlw usual dosign liut of four difloront siros 
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b. 'balustrade pillars of kanjw' rntb. bevelled edges of two sizes, viz ; 41®" 

and 7" wide respectively. 

c. coping of balustrade, 8" wide X 6J-'" liigh, 

A remarkable feature of this monument wbicb I observed as soon as it was 
cleared, is the delicate concave curvature of the plbitb. The western side of the 
stupa, for example, measured in a straight line from end to end, is 7-1' 10" long ; 
but the line thus drawn does not coincide with the actual lino of the plinth, which 
recedes gradually in^vards towards the centre, the greatest distance between the arc 
and the chord being three inches, It is well known, of comse, that entasis of the 
columns and ciirvatme of other lines both horizontal and perpendicular, was 
systematically employed in Greek architecture in order to correct the apparent 
defects caused by optical illusions ; and it may be that the idea was introduced from 
IV^estem Asia, along with the many other Hellenistic features which characterise 
the architecture of Taxila and the iSTorth-West, But, if this was so, it would appear 
that the optical princixhes which underlay the idea could not have been properly 
understood by the builders of the Kunala Stupa ; for in this case the curvature is 
•< 3 oncave instead of convex, and it has the effect of exaggerating the illusion, instead 
of correcting it. 

This stupa of the third, or possibly fourth, century A. D. was not the earliest 
monument to be erected on this interesting site. Buried in the core of the structure 
-and towards its north-west corner, I uncovered another and very much smaller 
stupa (PI. XV fZ), which appears from its style to have been erected in the first 
•century A. I)., while the city wall alongside of it on the east was still standing 
intact. This older edifice is perched on a small rocky eminence and is standing to 
^ height of 9' 8". It is constructed of rough blocks of limestone and consists of a 
square phnth with drum and dome above, the only feature that has disappeared 
being the crowning umbrella. The plinth is 4' 6" high, the drum 2' 2", and the dome 
-3' 0". Originally the rough stone masonry was covered with lime plaster on which 
the mouldings and other decorative details were worked, hut all this plaster has now 
fallen from the sides, 

Immediately to the west of the Kunala Stupa and at a slightly higher le'\-el is 
a spacious and solidly built monastery in the semi-ashlar style which is manifestly 
contemporary with the later stupa. It is standing to a height of between 13' and 
14' and consists, apparently, of two courts — tbe larger to the north and the smaller 
to the south, the total length of the exterior wall opposite the stupa being about 
192 feet, and the width of the larger court about 155 feet. The larger court seems 
40 be of the usual form with an open rectangle in the centre surrounded by a raised 
verandah and cells. Only the east side of it has yet been excavated and it is 
premature, therefore, to attempt a description of it. 

Sirkap. 

Before proceeding into the lower city of Sirkap we shall halt for a moment at 
the fortifications on the eastern side of the city, a short length of which u^as 
-excavated by my assistant Mr. V, Xatesa Aiyar during tbe past winter, (PI. XVI.) 
'These fortifications are constructed of rubble masonry throughout, like other striic- 


Monastcry. 


City wall. 
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tiires of the Greek and ^aka-Pahlava epochs, and raiy in thickness from 16' to 21' 6".. 
They are strengthened hy solid bastions at in*egular intervals, which, so far as they 
have been examined, are rectangular in plan. In some cases these bastions are- 
fiirther supported by sloping buttresse.s, which were apparently added at a later date. 
The highest point up to which the fortification walls are now standing at this point 
is aboiit eight feet above the ground level, and the foundations extend to a depth of 
about six feet below and are strengthened on the outside by three footings ; while 
in the case of the bastions the foundations are carried down another 9' 6" and are 
protected by an extra footing. It is noteworthy that in contradistinction to the- 
bastion in the later city of Sirsukh those at Sirkap are not furnished with guard 
rooms inside them. 

In the lower city of Sirkap the present season was devoted chiefly to the- 
excavation of the remains on the west side of the hlain Street, opposite to blocks 
C-F, and of the block P, which I take to have been a palace, and to the clearance 
of the High Street for a distance of about 300 yards from the Ifortherii Gateway. 
The remains on the western side of the High Street coiniirise several distinct blocks 
separated from one another by side streets. Por the sake of convenience and in 
order to facilitate reference the blocks have been designated on the plan O', D', E' 
and F', O' being situated directly opposite to O on the other side of the street, 
D' opposite to D, and so on. (PI. XVII.) 

The principle on which all these houses are built, is the same as that 
followed in the ancient houses Avhich I cxcai’ated at Bliita near Allahabad, and 
the same also as that of the ancient monasteries of the Buddhists. The 


unit of their design, that is to say, is the open quadrangle surrounded by 
chambers ; but in the houses at Taxila this unit is repeated two, three, four or more 
times according to the amount of accommodation required. In the case of O' two, 
and in the case of D' three, such courts have, up to the present, been exposed, but 
the limits of these houses have not been reached on their western side, and it is more 
than likely that other courts and chambers attached will be found in that direction 


IiA the two blocks in question, as avcU as in blocks E' and F', the Avails of the upper- 
most stratum are coustnictcd cither of small diaper masonry with well-finished 
facings or of relatively reugh rubble. The inner faces of the walls, and possibly 
the oAiter also, were covered with lime or mud plaster, to AA'hich traces of paint still 
adhere. Wood Avas used for the fittings, such as doors and Avindows, as aa cH as for 
roof limbers, and in some cases, apparently, for pancllir.g on the walls. 'I'lie fact 
that no tiles have been foimd in any of these houses indicates that the roofs were 


flat and covered Avith mud. A remarkable fcatme of these houses is that, although 
in some cases there arc doors communicating bctAA'cen two or more rooms, there do- 

not appear to be any doors giA-ing direct access frojn these rooms to the interior court 
or t(. tlie streets outside— a fact Avhich corroborates, Avhat I pointed out last year 
namely, that in most of the Sirkap houses the ground floor Avas in a nature of a 
tocncnl, the rooms of which m-rc enlcrcd. hj- trap (W from ahovo. Another 
noticcaldo fc,luro of all II, o Sirkap hourc-, i, (ho a, norat o£ acc-ommodation provided 
11,0,0, winch, c-e., it wc aaepnm II, at there wee not more Ihan two alorUa was 
c,-r,,,.,l.v cxealcr Ihan any Hagle family w„„|a ^ ^ 
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mother houses exist in Siriap which wore planned on a smaller scale, and if this 
proves to be the case, the inference will no doubt be drawn that the larger houses 
were the abodes of the wealthier classes. But up to the time of writing, one and all 
*of the dwellings in Sirkap — and not only in Sirkap, but in Sirsukh also— have been 
found to be xdanned on tbe same extensive scale with several courts and numerous 
-chambers ; and it looks, therefore, as if they must have been occupied by several 
families, just like the 'insulge’ of ancient Borne or the blocks of tenements in 
many Italian cities of to-day. 

The block O measures 13 3' from north to south and 87' from east to west, and, 
so far as it has been excavated, consists, as stated above, of two groups of chambers 
ranged round two courts, with rows of smaller rooms along the side street, and a 
smaller court at the S. B. corner. The nortliern half of the block is composed of a 
^ central coiu’tyard, measuring 21'xl8', surrounded by rooms of comparatively spacious 
^dimensions. The stupa in the small court at the south-east corner faces on to the 
High Street. All that is left of it is the base, which is coustructed of small diaper 
masonry with corners of dressed Icmijur, It is square in plan and quite plain, 
forming a contrast in this particular with Shrines I and II which were excavated 
last year. The presence of a number of kanjin^ pilasters and other fragments 
indicates that the plinth was protected by the usual railing. A shaft was sunk in 
the centre of the stupa, but tbe only object brought to light was a wall running east 
and west at a depth of 7' below the surface, and this wall appears to have belonged 
to an earlier and quite distinct building in a lower stratum. The foundations of 
tbe stupa itself descend to a depth of about 2' 8" below the ground level. The floor 
round it was made up of kaiika)\ clay and lime with a small admixture of river 
sand, and was paved with well-baked bricks measuring 7'''x2", some of which 
.are still preserved at the four corners of the enclosure. In front of the stupa is a 
raised terrace constructed of double walls with niblfle filling between them, like the 
terrace in front of the apsidal temple on the other side of the street. 

This terrace was ascended from the High Street by a double flight of steps, 
nnd originally there must have been another flight of steps descending to the court- 
yard on the inside. But the latter were subsequently removed and in their place 
a causeway of rough stone was inserted leading across from the top of the terrace 
i>o the plinth of the stupa. 

This block of buildings appears to have been reconstructed or repaired on 
several occasions ; but the ruined state of the walls renders it exceedingly diflicult 
to distinguish the different periods. At a lower level, that is at a depth of about 7' 
•below the surface, are several clearly defined walls belonging to a lower stratum, 
which still remain to ])e followed up. 

Tlio following is a list of the more interesting antiquities recovered from this 
building 


Terracottas and JB otter les* 

111 the list which follows all the vases, unless otheinvise stated, are of jilain 
red ware, well baked and without slip or paint. In cases where a slip is found, it 
.takes the form merely of a ^tliin wash, of clay water. Paint is used in only one 


Block C. 
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instance. It is unHkely tliat any deductions as to their date can he made from the-^ 
fabric of 99 per cent, of the ceramic Tvates of Taxila ; hut when the collection of 
these wares has eventually been systematised and catalogued, the shapes wilL 
probably he found to help in the matter of dating. 

1. Incense-hurner {dJmp cZaw»). Ht. 4". 4.6x76'; 6 4" deep. (PL XX, S). 

2. Miniature jar. 3" high. 44X78' ; 5' 8" deep. (PL XX, 4). 

3. Ditto. 3" high, 42x77' ; 3' deep. (PI. XX, 6). 

4. Solid cornucopia (?) 8|" long ; small handle at side ; slightly hrohen- 

52x76'; 6' 1" deep. (PL XX, 7). 

5. Cup. 3J" high ; 42x76’ ; 6' deep. (PL XX, 10). 

6. Miniatm’e handl. 21" high, 62x74'; 7 deep. (PL XX, 18). 

7- Miniature jar. 2j" high, rim broken. 42x7o ; 3 10 deep. (PL XX^, 

82 ). 

8. Bowl. 2|" high, 45x78' ; 5' deep. (PL XX, 84). 

9. Miniature howl. 1-1" high, 41x76' ; 6' deep. (PL XX, 31), 

10. Goblet. 6|" high, base slightly damaged. 46x74'; 4' 8" deep. (PL XXI,, 
34). 

11. Ohara. 6^" high, 48 X 79' ; 3' 10" deep. (PL XXI, 85). 

12. Pipe. 6|"long; slightly damaged. 46x72'; 6' 4" deep. (PL XXI, 36). 

13. Sandl. 4^" high, broken at the rim. 48x79'; 3' 10" deep. (PL XXI,, 
48). 

14. Wine cooler (?) with single spout. l'4"xl'l"; wheel made; huff -red 
ware sprinkled with mica. 48X77' ; 6' 4" deep. (PL XXII, 53). 

Stone objects. 

1. Bound marble disc, with circular grooves inside. 5|-" diam ; edge broken. 
45X76' ; 5' 2" deep. (PL XXVII, 1). 

2. Lid of a steatite casket. 3f" diam ; slightly damaged. 4580' ; 2' 9" 
deep. (PI. XXVII, 5). 

3. Small slab, incised with floral design and perhaps meant for a mould. 
4J"Xl|". 51X78'; 2' 8" deep. (PL XXVII, 6). 

4. Soap stone dish with raised edge. 4g-" across mouth ; slightly broken at the 
rim. 42x73'; 3' 10" deep. (PL XXVII, 7). 

o. Steatite casket. 3*^ diam. at base. In good condition. Contained minute- 
relic of bone and a few beads of bone and gold. 45 x76' ; 2' deep. (PI. XXVII, 9). 
6. Chiragh. 7|" long; broken. 51x72' ; 3' deep. 


Bronze and co^j)er objects. 

The objeols iu tlie lolloping list arc of copper, utjess otterwise stafea. Iji 

tome cases, svberc the metal is much coiToded, it has not heon possible to determine 
whether it is copper or bronze. 

-use depressions for gems. 


•2" long 
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2. Piahead. f" long. 42x72'; 4' 6" deep. (PL XXIV, li). 

3. Bronze pendant, 1 1 long. 42x7^ii'; 9' 3'' deep. (PL XXIV, .90). 

4. Bronze stopper siu^mounted by figure of cock. If" liigli. 46 < 76'; 3' 6" 
deep. (PL XXIV, 23), 

5. Antimony rod. 6f " long. 43x79'; 4' deep. (PL XXIV, 55). 

6. Bronze ear-pick. long. 51x77' ; 4' 8" deep, (PL XXTV, 54). 

7. Hollow tube, 3" long. 51x74'; 6' 4" deep. (PL XXIV, 31), 

8. Lid of casket with spiral device repouss^, 1" diam. 51x76'; 5 7 ''deep. 
(PL XXIV, 59). 

9. Silver-bronze ring. diam. 48x73' ; 4' deep. (PL XXIV, 45). 

10. Bronze bell with two holes inside for suspension of tongue. 2f" high; 
45X75' ; r 9" deep. (PL XXIV, 47). 

Iro7i objects, 

1. Bound-headed nail, 6f" long. 44x74'; 7' 2" deep. (PL XXV, 5). 

2. Piece of bridle, 8" long. 46 74'; 4' 8" deep. (PL XXV, 7), 

3. Sickle, 6|" long. 44X74' ; 7' 2" deej). (PL XXV, 11), 

4. Spear-head (?). 71" long. 45x78'; 3' 6" deep. (PL XXV, 12), 

5. Square dish. 3|" square. 51x72'; 1' 9" deep. (PL XXV, 44), 

6. Boss of shield (?). 6i" diam. 48x73^ ; 8' 5" deep. (PI. XXV^ 13), 

7. Circular disc, probably a weight. 2f " across, 52 x 77' ; 3' deep. (PL XXV, 31), 

8. Hoe, 1' long. 44x74'; 7' 2" deep.*^ (PL XXVI, 44). 

9. Stand with three feet and five pairs of hooks at sides. Perhaps a cande- 
labra. 1' 9" high. 45x73' ; 4' 6" deep. (PL XXVI, 47). 

10. Two nails, 1' 4" and 1' 5f" long. 46x76'; 3' 9" deep. (PL XXVI, 51), 

11. Leg of stand. 1' 6f" long. 45x78', 4' 3" deep. (PL XXVI, 5.9). 

12. Chcular disc, probably a weight, of" diani. 52x74'; T deep. (PI. 
XXVI. o5). 

13. Six-sided ingot (?). 46x74'; 6' 4" deep. (PL XXVI, 55). 

14. Three bits of horse^s bridle. 4f", 4f" and 3f"long. 46 74'; 6' 4" deep. 
(PI. XXVI, 57). 

15. Shovel with two rings in front for attachment of rope. 8f"x6f". 
45x74' ; 3' deep. (PL XXYI, 61), 

16. Leg of stand. 1' 3" long. 45x78'; 4' 3" deep. (PL XXVI, 55). 

17. Leg of stand, broken. 1' 2f"high, 44x77' ; 1' 3" deep. (PL XXVI, 54). 

18. Boot of folding chair pierced with a hole. 1' 114" long ; 46 78' ; 4' 3" 
deep. (PL XXVI, 55). 

19. Blade of sword (?) 2' 3f" long. 46x78' ; 4' 3" deep. (PL XXVI, 65). 

20. Circular disc, probably a weight. 2" diam. 48x73'; 8' deep. 

21. Bectangular plate. 7|"x4", 45x75'; 5' 2" deep. 

Bo7ie objects^ BeacUi etc, 

1. Bone die with Nos, 1-4 in concentric circles, 3f" long, 62x75'; 8' deep. 
(680). 

2* Ditto. 3f" long, 42X74' ; 6' 6" deep. (100). 
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Block D’. 


3. Bone stilus mtli fine point, 4|-'loiig. 41x78'; 6 deep. (543). 

4 Ditto. SFlong. 50x79'; 3' 2" deep. (1656). 

5. Ditto. 2^-" long. 51x79' ; 4' 8" deep. (1749). 

6. Bone liridle piece witli two lioles and marks of wearing between them. 


Sriong. 45x79'; 3' 4" deep. (1555). 


9' deep. (119). 


I" diam. 


48X78 


48x77'; 3' 6" 


7. Sard pendant, long, forked at base. 41x7/ ; 

8. Sard bead, ’ 3' 6" deep. (229). 

9. Shell bead. -I" diam. 42x74' ; 6' 6" deep. (101). 

10. Crystal bead, diamond shaped with twenty-four facets. 

3' 6" deep. (227). 

11. Cornelian gem, button-shaped and pierced. high, 
deep. (228). 

12. Garnet ear-drop, pear shaped. -I" long. 42x74'; 9' 8" deeji. (2166). 

Block D' is built mainly of rough rubble and measures 114 from north to south 

and 73' from east to Avest, but probably not more than half the block has yet been 
excavated. In the chamber outside the south-east corner of the courtyard is a well, 
the top of Avhich is square and constructed of stone while the portion below is 
circular and faced with lime and river sand. The well has been excavated to a 
depth of about 9 feet beneath the square rim, but only broken potsherds Avere found 
inside it. On the south side of the northern court is a raised dlwan or jDlatform 
faced Avith limestone and Tcanjw' masonry, similar to the diwdn in the palace 
building P. 

Eemains of earlier buildings are coming to light at a depth of between 6 and 7 
feet in the central courtyard. 

The folloAving is a list of the principial antiquities excavated from this block : — 


Terracottas and Potteries.^ 

1. Miniature c/ia«. 2^" high. 62x77'; 6' 10" deep. (PI. XX, 77). 

2.. Miniature jar. 2|" high. 55x71' ; 7' 8" deep. (PI. XX, 15). 

3. Ditto, Avith Inoken rim. 2^" high. 57 x76'; 3' 6" deep. (PI. XX, 23). 

4. Lamp {diva). 1|" high. 59x74'; 8' deep. (PI. XXI, 48). 

5. Seal Avith saasiijfca symbol incised. 1" diam. 63X77'; 6' 2" deep. (498). 

6. Bust of (?) female figurine. 3|;" liigh. Coarse workmanship. 65x76'' 
7’ 2" deep. (729). 


Stone objects. 

1. Male figure, semi-nude and headless, holding an indistinct obiect in both 
hands. 4”-" high. 60x77' ; 1' 9" deep. (164). 

2. Pragment of a sculptured slab. 3|"xl|". 66x72'; 7' 6" deep. (338). 


JLsronze ana copper objects.^ 

'ritli flattaU. 66X72'; 6' 6" deep 


> n* rcnarU on tcmcotta, and potteries on p. 15 ,nvra. 
nde rcnnrls on bronre and copper objects on p. 16 tupra. 
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2. Part of iDronze buckle (?), l|"lorLg. 56x75'; 4' deep, (PI. XXIV, ^5). 

3. Silver-bronze ring witli double bezel for two gems. diam. 5671' ; 8' 
r deep. (PL XXIV, 57). 

4. Gilt bar (?) terminal guard of chain; 2'Mong. 64x73'; 6' 10" deep. (PL 
XXIV, dS), 


Iron objects. 

1. Nail. 2V'long. 64x71'; 7' 4" deep. (PL XXV, L9). 

2. Poot of tripod or foldingchair (?). 3" long. 54x71'; 7' 4" deep, (PL 
XXV, 21). 

3. Boss of shield. 2f' diam. 64X77'; 5' 3" deep. (PL XXV, B2). 

4. Head of pick. Of long. 59 X 74' ; 9' 10" deep. (PL XXVI, 89). 

5. Bent fork, 4^" long. 59 x 74' ; 8' deep. (1922). 


Bone ohjectSi Beads^ Gems^ etc. 

1. Bone pin. long, 59x73' ; 10' 10" deep (2186). 

2. Carved white stone bead, drum-shaped. Y lo^g* (370 j. 

3. Cornelian round bead, f" diam. Apsidal temple ; 3' deep. (1853). 

4. Glass (?) signet for ring engraved with figure of a lion. 54 X 71' ; 7' 7" deep. 
(610). 

5. Burnt paste bead, black and white. Erom debris near apsidal temple. (2040) 

6. Lapis-lazuli bead of pale colour, fourteen-sided. 56 x 75' ; 4' 8" deep. (385). 

Block E' is built of rough rubble mingled with early diaper masonry and has a 

frontage of 131' 5" feet. It is entered from the High Street by a double flight of 
steps constructed of limestone blocks, of which the southern flight is in a relatively 
good state of preservation. The most noteworthy feature in this block is the stupa 
at the south-east corner fronting on to the High Street, access to which is provided 
on the east side by a double flight of seven steps faced with sq^uared lm7jur masonry 
(PL XVIII h). The plinth of this stupa measures 40'x36' and rises to a height of 
6' 6" above the level of the street. It is built partly of rubble and partly of early 
diaper masonry and is stuccoed over on the outside. The core is composed of thick 
cross walls of stone 3' 2" thick with the inter- spaces between them filled 
with debris. A pit sunk in the centre of this core revealed a square chamber lying 
at a depth of between seven and eight feet below tlie surface ; but, unfortunately, 
the chamber had been broken into and rifled in days long gone by. Immediately 
on the west of the stupa is a ])alchd floor composed of lime mortar and stones. 

The following are the important antiquities unearthed from this hixilding : — 


Terracottas and Totteries} 

1. Potter's dabher {thapxiu). 3J"x2|". 74x66'; 8' 6" deep. (PL XX. .9), 

2, Bowl. high. 77X66'; 11' 9" deep, (PL XX, 2S). 

‘ Vide Temoi'ke on tciiacottas and potteries on p, 15 supra. 

D 2 


Block E'. 
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3. Bowl. 2f Mgli, rim broken. 77x71' ; 7’ 9" deep. (PL XX, 30). 

Jj. I/amp {diva). 1^" across. 75X73 ; 6 5 deep. (PL XX, 33). 

5. Water pot with handle and spout. 5" high. 75x74'; 6' 8" deep (PL 

XXI, 37). 

6. ISancll. 5" bigb. 75X73 ; 6 5 deep. (PL XXI, 38). 

7. Circular kfirigrl. Three triangular holes at the sides and round hole at 
bottom ; three attaehmeuts on rim broken off. 4J" across mouth. 73 X 74' ; 6' 8" 
deep. (PL XXI, 44). 

8. Head of small terracotta figurine, -f" high. 69 X 65' ; 5' deep. 

9. G*A«m with spout. 1^' high. 77x71'; 7' 9" deep. (PL XXII, 50). 

10. Harrow-mouthed ^f/iara. 4^" high. 73x75'; 5' 3" deep. (1824). 


Stone object. 

1. Touchstone with gold streaks. 8|-"Xl^"Xf". 73x75'; 6' deep. (1553). 


Bronze and eoj^per objects.^ 


1. Bronze goblet of thin metal. 6|" high; broken at rim. 74x76'; 4' 3" 
deep. This and the following Ho. are of yery elegant shape, but the base is unduly 
small. (PL XXIII, 1). 

2. Ditto. 7" high, broken. 74x76' ; 4' deep. (PL XXIII, 2). 

3. Bronze casket. 6" high. 74x76'; 4' 3" deep. (PL XXin, 3). 

4. Bronze lamp with handle and chain for suspension. 24" liish. 74x 76' ; 4' 
3" deep. (PL XXIII, 4). 

5. Bronze lamp with -wire handle. The inner bowl is attached by means of 
bronze pins. In centre of this bowl was a short tube, now broken, for the wick. 
3" diam. 75 X 65' ; 10' 6" deep. (PL XXIII, 5). 

6. Casket in shape of stupa with lid attached by chain. Base broken. 3|"x 
2|". 75x65' ; 10' 6" deep. (PL XXIII, 6). 

7. Bronze Bactrian camel seated. Incuse ‘dot and comma’ depressions for 
paste inlay. 2^' X 2^". 77 X 66' ; 11' deep. (PI. XXIII, 9). 

S. Hail head, high. 73x73' ; 8' 2" deep. (PL XXI V, 45). 

9. Bronze handle (?). 2f" long. 75x72' ; 8' 9" deep. (PI. XXIV, 17). 

10. Stopper surmounted by peacock, inch, 74x70'- 7' .5" fieen fPb 

XXIV, 19). ^ ^ 


11. Porccps (?). OiV' long. 

12. Finger-ring of whc. 

13. Bell handle. 1-'-" high. 

o O 


76 X 67' ; 4' deep. (PI. XXIV, 20). 
across. 76x55'; 4' 9" deep. PL XXIV 55). 
79 X 70' ; 4' deep. (1307). 


Iron objects. 

1. Bod. 5-riong. 08x71';!' deep. (PI XXV 41 

2. Spear head (?). 7r long. 72 x 67' ; 9' 7" deep. (PI. 


-1-- 7" deep. (Pi. XXV, 10). 

' JV* remnV, ot, Ironrc and copper otjccte ot ' 
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S. Key. 4|"loiig. 67x75' ; 4' deep. (PL XXV, 17). 

4 Tripod for oMilha (Indian stove). 7 liigli. 78 X 74 ; 6' deep. (PL XXV, 

24). 

5. Tlixee circular weights (?) 2^", 2f'' and diam., respectively. 73x65'; 
6' 9" deep. 

6. Upright rod with tripod base. 3' long, 74x74' ; T deep. (PI. XXVI, 50). 

7. Ohcular plate. 4|" diam. 77 X 49' ; 2' 8" deep. (PL XXVI, 54). 

8. Nail, l'5i" long. 74x 74' ; 7 deep. (PL XXVI, 62). 


BeadSi Oems^ etc. 

1. Bone drop pendant. 66X74' ; 3' deep. (585). 

2. Cornelian bead. 66x74'; 3' deep. (566). 

3. Two bone pins or 3" and 2|" long respectively. 76 X 68' ; 8' 8" deep. 

(1457). 

4. Square sheh bead pierced. 75x71'; 4' deej). (1063). 

5. Green jasper bead, sixteen sided, 65X73'; 4'2' deep. (1783). 

In the present very incomplete state of the digging it would be premature to Block P'. 
say anything more regarding the plan of Block F' than that it seems to have been 
designed on rather more s 2 :)acious lines than usual. The following is a list of the 
principal antiquities excavated from this block : — 


Terracottas ami Botteries. 

1. Bowl. 4iY high. 85-74' ; G' deep. (PL XXI, 89). 


Coj) 2 ^er object. 

1. Pair of crescent-shaped ear-rings, broken. across — 82x72' and 84x72'; 
5' 6" and T 4" deep, respectively. (PL XXIV, 36 and 42). 


Iron objects. 

1. Side 2 )iece of bi-idle with two holes for stra^DS. 6|" long. 82x72' ; 5' 6“' deej) 
(PL XXV, 2), 

2. Blade. 9f long. 87 X 72' ; 7 6" deep. (PI. XXV, 5). 

3. Plate. 3§" across. 81x 71' ; 6" deeix PL (XXV, IS). 

4. Adze. 6" long. 83x72'; 6' 3" deep. (PL XXVI, 46). 

5. Chisel. 5" long. 81 x 76' ; 5' 6" deep. (PI. XXV, 29). 

6. Small disc, probably a weight, 2" diam, 81X63'; 5' dcej). (PL XXV, 30). 

7. Bent hook. 2|" long. SI X 63' ; 5' deep. (PL XXV, 36). 

8. Adze. oY long. 81 X 71' ; 6' 6" deep. (PL XXVI, 41). 

9. Short hoe. 7f long. 82x73'; 3' 10" deep. (PL XXVI, 43). 

10. Solid mass of iron from crucible. 4" high. 85 X 71' ; 7' 5^ deep. (PL XXVI, 48). 
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Building P, 


Bone olijects, Beads, Gems, etc. 

1. Ivory die ivitli Nos. 1-4 marked in concentric circles. long. 88 K 6S' ; 11'' 
deep. (1268). 

2. Ivory bangle, in five pieces. diam. 86x72 ; 8 9 deep. (1177). 

3. Carved bone handle (perhaps of mirror) decorated with incised lines turned 

on lathe. 3 " long. 86x72' ; 8' 9" deep. (1178). ^ 

4. Amber glass fragment with ridges on surface. Ig" across. 82X63' ; 5 deep. 

(1387). 

In the building P (PI. XIX), which I take to have been a palace, my operations 
ivere directed to cleariagthe western boundary wall and to widening my previous exca- 
vations, so as to expose the northern and eastern extensions of the main block. On the 
western side, which faces the High Street, the building now proves to have a frontage 
of 352 feet. In the northern and eastern extensions the object of my diggings was, in 
the first place, to ascertain their plan, and no attempt was made to penetrate to any 
great depth in this part of the site. So far as they have been exposed to view, these ex- 
tensions consist, as usual, of coui-tyards surrounded by rooms ; but they are distin- 
guished by considerable irregularity in their lay-out. Parts of this palace appear to be 
later additions, particularly parts of the Zenana apartments on the north, but it is im- 
possible to distinguish these additions with any degree of precision, since the dividing 
lines have often been obliterated by subsequent re23airs, and the difficulty is further en- 
hanced by the difference in the levels of the original cb ambers. Inl74-175x47' there 
came to light a square tank with drains leading away towards the north and south. 
This, probably, was another bath similar to the one discovered in the previous year. 
In clearing the room in square 161X45' in the north-east corner of the block, I 
discovered a deposit of 61 copper coins belonging to Azes I, Azes II and A^piavarma, 
Gondopbares, Hermaios and Kadphises I, at a depth of 1' 6" below the surface. 
Among the other antiquities obtained from this building during the year under 
review the following deserve mention ; — 


Terracottas and Potteries.^ 

1. Goblet, S}" high. 167 X 49' ; 3' deep. (PI. XX, 1). 


14). 



deep. (PI. XX, 


IG) ^^™“Sed at the rim 162X40'; 3' deep. (PI. XX 

G. lliniaturc hand}. U" high. 173x55' ; 1' deep. (PI. XX 17) 

7. Miniature jar. 3?/' high. 7' deep. (PI. XX IS) * 

1’3x 66; S'O" deep. 

(I. Mimature ghi,;-,. al" Ugli. 131 X09' ; 3' deep. (P). XX, PI). 

‘ IV* n-marv, on tonacollns and poltorios on p. 15 ~ ^ ~ 
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10. Miniature jar. 2|" high. Bim slightly hrohen, 182x60' ; 6' deep. (PL XX^ 

. 25 ). 

11. Ditto. 3f high. 172 X 55' ; 3' 6" deep. (PL XX, 56) . 

12. Ditto. 2i" high. Bim broken. 167 X 49' ; 5 ’ deep. (PL XX, 27). 

13. Nanw-necked flask. 2^" high. 165X55' ; 6' deep. (PL XX, 55). 

14. Sandl- 7" high. 174X68'; 5' deep. (PL XXI, 40). 

15. Part of toy tank. 4"X2|"X1|". 161x46'; 2' deep. (PL XXI, 41). 

16. Circular lid of jar, diam. Pine red clay with red slip and designs in 
grey-black paint. Handle broken. 165 x 34' ; 6' deex^. (PL XXI, 43). 

17. Bowl. 3|" high. 164 x 55'; 6' deep. (PL XXI, 45). 

18. Cup (piydld) Ig*" high, 165 X 55' ; 6' deep. (Pi. XXI, 46). 

19. Saucer. 4" diam. 163X55'; 2' 6" deep. (PL XXI, 47). 

20. Bmjdt. 4" high. 167 X 48' ; 3' deep. (PL XXI, 49). 

21. “Water-pot with handle and spout. 8" high. 160 X 45'; 2' 6" deep. (PI. 
XXII, 51). 

22. Double handled-jar. 4f high. 161 X 46'; 2' deep. (PL XXII, 52). 

23. Drain pipe (?). 1' 3^" long. 183 x 42' ; 3' deep. (PL XXII, 54). 

24. Stand for ghard. 5" high. 167 X 49'; 5' feet. (PL XXII, 55). 

25. Toy tank. 2^" high by 9^" square, with lamps at three corners, and traces 
of other objects. 160 X 45' ; 2' 6" deep. (PL XXII, 56). 

26. Bound water bottle. 5' Broken on one side. 166x57' ; 4' 6" deep. 

27. Porepart of toy horse pierced with hole through forelegs. 4" long. 164 X 
.65' ; 9' deep. (261). 


Stone objects. 

1. Lid of a steatite casket with cross-hatched decoration on outer rim. 1-|" high. 
160x61'; 2' 6" deep. (PL XXVII, 5). 

2. Soapstone casket without lid. 1 high. 164 x 48' ; 1' deep. (PL XXVII, 5). 

3. Steatite casket decorated with cross-hatchings. 4" diam. 158 X 51'; 2' 6" deep. 
(PL XXVII, 8). 


Bronze and Qopper antiquities} 

1. Bronze handle of vessel terminating in boar’s head. 3J" long. 163 X 66' ; 
3' deep. (PL XXIII, 8). 

2. Broken finger ring (?), 1" long, made of two pieces of spiral wire terminating 
in bezel inlaid with rock crystal, 153 x 54' ; 3' deep. (PI. XXIV, 13). 

3. Nail r long. 154 x 60' ; 3' deep. (PI. XXIV, 14). 

4. Bronze stopper, surmounted by figure of cock. 153 x 50' ; 3' deep. 

5. Bing and staple. diam. 161 X 46' ; 2' deep. (PL XXIV, 53). 

6. Antimony rod. 4|" long. 177X45' ; 8' deep. (PL XXIV, 26). 

7. Bronze rod 5|" long. 163 X 67' ; 3' deep. (PL XXIV, 27). 

8. Ear-pick. 4f'" long, 183 x 57' ; 4' 6" deep. (PL XXIV, 28). 


^ Vide lemarks on brouTie and copper objects on p. 16 supra. 
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9. Handle, broken. 167 X 65' ; S' deep. (PI. XXIV, SO). 

10. Ear-pick. 5" long. 162 X 68' ; 8' deep. (PI. XXIV, 3S}. 

11. Lid of casket. diam. 160 X 51' ; 4' deep. (PL XXIV, 38). 

12. Bronze finger ring witb svastiha symbol. across. 161 X 43' : 3' deep. (PI. 

XXIV, 41). 

13. Inscribed seal, square. Defaced. 161 X 46' ; 2' deep. (PI. XXIV, 44). 

14. Lid of a vessel.l|""diam. 149x68' ; 5' deep (284). 

16. Portion of bronze die. X Erom spoil eartb. (PI. XXIV, 46). 


Iron objects. 

1. Arrow-bead. 3" long. 164 X 47' ; 6' deep. (PI. XXV, 18). 

2. Staple and ring. 2f" diam. 171 X 69' ; 3' deep. (PI. XXV, 20). 

3. Spearhead. 3^ long. 159 X 67' ; 3' deep. (PL XXV, 22). 

4. Xey witb prongs. 4^" long. 154 X 60' ; 2' 6" deep. (PI. XXV, 2B). 

5. Plate. 3§" diam. 167 X 48' ; 3' deep. (PL XXV, 33). 

6. Blade of knife or razor. long. 169 X 61'; 3' deep. (PL XXV, 37). 

7. Hoe. 6|" long. 183 X 63' ; 3' deep. (PL XXVI, 42). 

8. Bell. 2f bigb. 161 X 46'; 3' deep. (PL XXVI, 49). 

9. Plate. 4|-" diam. 162 X 68' ; 3' deep. (PL XXVI, 53.) 


Bone objects, Beads, Gems, etc. 

1. Carved bone handle (? of mirror). 3^" long, decorated witb incised lines 
turned on lathe. 172x56' ; 3' 6" deep. (219). 

2. Carved bone disc. IL" diam. witb bole in middle and three rosettes and three 
circles on outside. 163 X 45' ; 5' deep. (321). 

3. Bone bridle piece pierced with two boles. 6|" long. 167 X 49'; 3' deep. 
(134). 

4. Pour-sided cornelian fragment. 1-|" long. 165x55' ; 6' deep. (241). 

5. Piece of rock crystal. 1-^' diam. 167 X 48' ; 3' deep. (144). 

6. Glass ring with plain bezel. ■5" diam. 163 x 52' ; 2' 6" deep. (193). 

7. Banded agate bead. £•" long. 4' deep. (333). 

8. Limestone bead, twelve-sided, f" diam. 163X45' ; 5' deep. (320). 

Other items of excavation and conservation carried out at Sirkap during the 
past year were as follows : — • 

1. The clearance of the d6bris round the Apsidal Temple and repair to 
the outer wall of same. In the course of removing the d4bris numerous 
iron clamps, nails, hinges, etc., belonging to the roof, doors and fittings were 
found. 


2. Tta toco ot tl,o Higl, Street from the northern gateway as far as tie 
tomh stile ot Mock F. and tlio eonstruction ot drains in this street and in the side 
streets leading into it, and m the houses alongside. 

a malison t^^ the High Street, also of the 

Apodal Temple and of the steps of the stupa in block E'. 
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4, Clearance of the rooms in block F round about Sbrine 1. In the course of 

this vork a discovery of considerable value was 
made in the shape of an Aramaic inscription carved 
on what appears to have been an octagonal pillar 
of white marble, of whicli, unfortunately, only the 
piece reproduced in fig, 1 has been recovered. This 
piece was found built into the wall between the 
chambers (i> and dr in the north west corner of the 
block, and inasmucli as these chambers date appro- 
ximately from the reign of Azes I, it must have 
been buried in its present worn and broken condition 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Trans- 
criptions of tke record together with many illumina- 
ting notes have already been published by Dr. L. D. 
Barnet and Prof. A. Cowley in the journal of the 
Royal Asiatic ^ocieUf, and to their articles the 
reader who wishes for fuller particulars must be 
referred. Here I need repeat only the following 
general observations made by these two distin- 
guished authorities. " The letters as well as the 
language ” writes Dr. Barnet, are Aramaic and of 
a type’ which may be assigned, with due reserve, to 
the early part of the fourth century B. C. They 
suggest a somewhat later date than the Carpentras 
Stele (C. J. Inscr, Aram,^ 'No, 141 = pi. 13), 
and have considerable affinity with certain papyri 
of the fifth and fourth centuries published ibid.. 
Nos. 144 and 146, as well as with some of the 
Assuan papyri in Sachau’s Aram. Rapyrns imd 
Ostmltay 

Dr. Cowley also ascribes the record to the 
fourth century B. C. "'We shall probably,'* be 
says, ‘‘not he far wrong in ascribing tbe inscrip- 
tion to about the middle of the fourth century. 
Whether Aramaic would have continued in use iu India after the expedition of 
Alexander we cannot say. There are no Greek inscriptions in India, and Greek 
influence seems to have come much later. 

“ The discovery of this inscription throws an interesting light on the origin of the 
Kharosthi alphabet. Taxila, where it was found, was the chief city of the Kharosthi 
district, and as Biihler says {Vienna Or. Journ., 1895, p. 46) ‘it is hero, of course, 
that the 3£harosthi alphabet must have originated*. The view that Aramaic was 
officially used by the Achsemenians (first suggested by Clermont Ganneau), that 
after their conquest of Northern India about 500 B. C. it became current there, 



Aramoic 

inscription^ 


V. H.A. S, 1915;pp. 340-7. 
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Piinch-morkcd. 


Lota! TaxUftn. 


lodo*Orcck. 


and that. Kharosthi ivas derived from it in this way, is thus being graduaUy con- 
firmed. The papyri have shoivn that the language was officially used by the Persian 
Government, and no doubt when (if ever) excavation is possible on suitable sites in 
Pei-sia itself, further evidence wiU he found. As a matter of fact, however, Aramaic 
as a lingua franca was not introduced by the Persian Empire. It Avas used in much 
earlier times, not for monumental or literary purposes so far east, hut as a trade 
language side by side Avith the impossible cuneiform system, as is shoAvn by the 
‘dockets’ on Babylonian tablets. Under Assurbanipal (from 668 B. 0.) an 
Aramaean copyist "(A-B A = dnpsar mat armda) Avas officially employed as aa'cII as 
an Assyrian "(Hommel, Geogr., i. p. 191). By the Persians this was further 
extended, Avhether or not aa'c helieA'e with Hommel {ibid., p. 202) that the 0. P. 
cuneiform is derived from some form of ‘ Phoenician- Aramaic’ alphabet. The use of 
cuneiform for Avriting Persian did not last long, and after the fall of the empire 
when Ave next meet Avith Avritten Persian it is in various forms of the Aramaic 
character. It is not difficult to see hoAV the alphabet Avould eventually reach India. 
This inscription is the first proof that it did get there. Its date is nearly that 
of the first specimens of ILharosthi, and it thus forms a sound basis for comparing the 
tAvo .systems of Avritiug. See Buhler’s table in VOJ. (1896, after p. 66) or 
in his Indische Pcdciograpliie, p. 22 

Coins^^. 


Of the punch-marked coins found at Sirkap, the most interesting is the one 
in the form of a Ijeut bar of silver, bearing solar symbols on the concave side. 
The other side is blank. These bent bars are described and discussed by Mr. 
Vincent Smith on pp. 131 and 136 of the Pirst Volume of the Indian 3Iusetim 
Coin Catalogue. 

Tlic coins of Taxila include some single-die pieces of new types. Double-die 
coins Uos. 8 to 10 arc of some interest and rarity. A reference is iuAdted to 
Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India, i^p. 62 and 63. 


No Bactrian coins AA’cre found, and Indo-Greek issues were fcAv in numbci*. 
This YAaucity is explained by the fact that in oirly afcAv places have my excaAmtions 
reacbc'd doAA’ii to the Greek strata. The year’s finds include issues of Eucratides, 
AiAtialcidas, Archebins, Apollodotus, Strato I, Menander, Zoilus, Philoxenus, Hippo- 
tratns,StratoIT (lead) and Hermaeus. Coins Nos. 12 and 13 are good specimens of 
senree Greek issues. The semi-barbarous small copper coins of Hermaeus Avith 
a Nike design on the reverse are now frequently found, and Avill repay further 
study. They form a link betAveon the coins of the Indo-Greeks and those of the 
Indo-Scythians (Sakas). P.j)/. C'at, p. 85. 

Coins ot noi-maous ii.id Kadpliiscs I ore common. The busts ot Hemincus 
do, net man at yario.,,s stages of life from youth to old age. and it is orident from 
Ins eon,, that tins hntg must have had a long reign, first as an independent prince. 


* >Vr 

u t- 


Irip in icxUhv,: ]Ui of rare anil 

i r-r-to-GAtc of i:,. Vind. 


nniqnc coins I mn indcUed to my friend Mr. ll, B. 
Catalfyjue of Cotn* the Panjah at Laliotc 
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The issues of Maues, the first of tlie Indo-Scythians, are comparatively quite •' 

, , , n -r . o . . 1 . . IndO‘Pfir- 

scarce, tnougli the types are fairly numerous. In point of execution his coins thians. 
are equal to those of the later Indo-Greeks. Silver issues of ilaues, with the 
exception of one type, are extremely scarce ; and at Taxila no silver coins at 
all, either of Maues or of any other Indo-Scythian prince, have yet turned up. 

The majority of the coins of the Indo -Scythian period were struck by Azes I 
and Azes II. Of the coins of Maues, we have seven varieties, of which coin No. 18 
is a new variety of a known type, as the horse stands to the left. It was on this 
type that Von Sallet based his contention that Maues was an Arsacid (Parthian) 
rather than an Indo-Scythian. See P. M, Cat, p. 95. Of the coins of Azes 1 
there are 219 coins belonging co 14 types. None are worthy of remark. Of the 
coins of Azilises, eight copper types in all were found. With the exception of a 
common silver type, all coins of Azilises are hard to get, and the scarcer types in 
silver and copper are of a high degree of rarity. Special attention is 
invited to coins Nos. 23 and 26. Of Azes II some 282 coins turned up at Sirkap 
alone. Two of the Indo-Soythian coins (Nos. 28 and 29) are of doubtful attribu- 
tion. The first may possibly be an issue of A^pavarma ; the second of Idhara. 

Of the coins of Gondophares six types, and of Abdagases two types, were found. 

Prom different parts of Sirkap 46 coins of Eahjubula or Eajdvula were dis- Rajuvuia. 
covered, the find-spots of which confirm my view that this satrap was ruling about 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

Of the coins of Soter Megas, No, 34, from the Dharmarajika Stupa is a Soter Aiegas. 
specimen of a rare type. 

The coins of Kadphises I are numerous, as I have already stated in connexion Kushans. 
with the issues of Hermaeus. Though coins Nos. 38 and 39 have been placed 
under the name of Kadphises I, it is by no means certain that they ought not more 
properly to be attributed to a separate king Kadaphes. 

Most of the coins classed as of uncertain types were found at the Dharmarajika Uncertain. 
Stupa. The workmanship of these coins is barbarous and their shapes arc irregu- 
lar. They appear to be issues of Indo-Sasanian or Kushano-Sasanian type and 
were probably current about 500-600 A. D, They were found associated with those 
of Azes II, Soter Megas, Huvishka, Yasudeva and certain Sasanian and White 
Hun kings. 

LIST OF RARE OR UNIQUE COINS. 

The monogram references are to the plate of Monograms and Marks in Mr. 

Whitehead*s first volume of the J^unjah Mmmm Coin Catalogue (1914). It is 
necessary to differentiate between Bactrian, Indo^ Scythian and other monograms. 

Find-spot, 


Sirlxap ; 
lodXDl'; 

3' 0" deep. 

E 2 


Remauks. 


Cf. /. ill. Cat. 
p. 136, No. 5. 
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Jlctal 

So, 


Local Taxilan. 

Circular : single die. 


2 iE Humped bull to 1 •, Blank , 

•Go ^ taurine ^ symbol above 
and belo\v, in incuse. 

G M SvasMa in incuse circle . Blank . 

'5 


A /E Svasiika in incuse circle Blank . 
•55 with a 'taurine^ symbol 
between each arm. 


iE ^ Solar ^ srmbol in incuse . Blank 

'1 


Find-spot. Hfmaiiijs. 



Sirkap j 
58 x74'; 

7' 8" deep. 

Sirkap ; 
G7x70'; 
5' 10" 
deep. 

Kunala 

stupa. 


Not represented 
in tbe Indian 
collections. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


In centre, tree in railing ; 

to 1., seated iigure lacing 
1 tree ; above, tbree-arcbed 
chaiiya surmounted by 
crescent and ‘ taurine ^ 
B\Tn bol ; to r ., stand ing 
figure with bands raised ; 
above, svasWho, 


Circular : doulle die, 

Tbree^arcbed chaiiya sur- 
mounted by crescent. 


Ucctangular. 


7 I Three-arch otl chaiiya sur- Three-arched chaiiya sur- Sirkap ; Not represented 

‘5x'15| mounted by crescent; in mounted by crescent ; in 1 . 81x70'; in the Indian 

1 1. field, uncertain object ; field, uncertain object. 5' deep. collections. 

, below, M'aUiha, 


/E S}unbol in sha\)c of a S 3 nnbols, Five stems spring- Sirkap ; G.A 

1 X *05 regular Greek ero^js, and a ing from a rafling; small 78 X 5^3' ; G. 

rhaitya, chaiiya s^'inbol on each G' deep. 


i 

*0 X *75 


chaiiya s^-mbol on each G'deop. 
side. 

. Sirkap ; 
77xG8' 
10' 5" 


G,A,L , PI. in, 


Elephant, full fa.^; inl.^llorKC to 1., chaitya above. Sirkap* 

field, tbriKj-arrbc<l chaiiya , ^ .1 ^ 

and K(juarc errK> ; in r. > 

field, tree within railln»» ! cartli. 


11 to J. ill incufc, ‘ Lion to 1., in incusp 

t I i fibjr-ct in front ; 

\ i above ^ 


Rare. Of., Cun- 
ningham G, A, 
PI. Ill, 5. 


Not represented 
58x73'; in tbe Indian 
I 8' deep. collections. 
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Ko. 


Metal I 
and 1 
size, i 


I 

I 


Obvcrac, 


Reveree. 


Pind-spot 


Archebius. 


‘ n 


/F, ’ Nike 1., holding wreath 

\ • [ and palm. Greek legend 

I BASlAEnS AIKAIOT 
. N[lKM>OPOT]; 

I below, APXEBIOT. 


Owl r. ; in r. field, M. 

KIi. legend; \_Maha\ raja 
[^« dhramikasd\ jai/a- 
dliaram^ below, Arkhebi’' 
ya^a. 


Sirkap ; 

65x71'; 

r 8 " 

deep. 


Apollodotus. 


13 


M 

•9x*6 


Apollo seated to r. on 
throne holding out bow. 
Gk, legend : 
BASlAEaS; 

[SflTHPOS]; 

AIIOAAOAOTOT. 


Tripoddebes in frame. In 
1 *. field, Mon. ; in 1. 
Held, Kh. sa. Kh. legend : 
mabatajaS^a tratarasa A]- 
paladaiasa. 


Sirkap ; 
4-0x73'; 
9' 8" 
deep. 


14 


M Apollo standing r., holding 
‘8x*8 0^"^^ arrow in both 

hands. Gk. legend : 

BASlAE[n2 

AUOAAO AO [TOT] . 


Tripod-lebes in dotted | Sirkap ; 

square. In r. field M. S9 i 74* x 65' ; 
(I. S.l. Kh. legend:} 6' 6" 
maharajata tTata\rasa deep. 
Apala(la\tasn<. 1 


Remabks, 


Very rare. Cf., 
B. M. Gat,, 
PL IX, 6, 


^’ery rare. CL, 
Cunningham 
C, A. L, P3. 
IX, n. 


Cf., P. il/. Cat., 
p. 47, 339. 


Hermaeus. 


15 


•65 


Diademed bust of king to 
r. Gk. legend : . , , 

THP . . . 


Winged Nike to 1., holding 
wreath in extended r, 
hand and palm in 1. In 
r. field, M. 94. Kh, 
legend: mahara . , . 
below, JIerama\_ya'], 


Sirkap ; 
52x 77'; 
3' 10" 
deep. 


Rare. Cf., P. 
M. Cat., PI. 
IX, 6S2. 


Maues. 


-16 


JE 
‘65 X 
•55 


Apollo standing to front 
with arrow in r. hand and 
bow in 1. Mon. to 1. 
H. Gk. legend, on three 
sides : BAlEIAEn-S 
MATOT. 


17 


^ Poseidon standing to 
•95 X *9 front; r. foot on shoulder 
of river god; r. hand 
on knee; trident in 1, 
hand; Gk. legend : — 
BASIAEaS 
BASlAEflN 
AIEPAAOT MATOT. 


IVitliin dotted border a 
tripod-lebes. Kh. legend, 
on three sides; malia- 
rajasa Moasa, 


Sirkap ; 

57 x73'; 
10 ' 10 " 
deep. 


Pacchaute (V) standing to 
front among vines holding 
their boughs. In 1. field 
M 4. Kh. legend : 
Bajatirajasa mahata^a 
Moasa, 


Sirkap ; 

77 x68'; 
10 ' 6 " 
deep. 


Rare. CL, B. 
V, Gat., PI. 
Xl'll, 7, and 
P. ill. Gaf., 
PI. X, IS. 


Rare. CL, B. 
M. Ga(,, PI . 
XVII. 1. 
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Ko. 



lb 


JE 

•8X-75 


19 


Eeverfe. 


Horso to 1 . Gk. legend: 
to r., BA2IAEGS ; 
to 1., MATOT 


rind'spot. 


Maues — coiitd. 

Design defaced. Probably 
bow in case. Kli. legend 
defaced. To r,, M. 2, 


Sirkap ; 
75 X 7^' 
S' 1" 
deep. 


jTj 

'Go X 
•Go 


Horse to r. Gk. legend de- Bow in case. In 1. field, 
faced. M. 2. Kb. legend ; 

inaharafasa Moa\^sa^, 


20 


21 


JE 

l*15x 

Mb' 


•X'Oo 


King on Bacfcrian camel. 
Traces of Gk. legend. 


Poseulon standing to front, 
r. foot placed on shoulder 
of river god ; r. hand on 
knee ; iTident in 1. Land. 
Gk. legend ; 
BA:£iAKai: 
BA:£lAKnN 
I MEFAAOT AZOT 


Azes I. 

[lumped bull to r. In 
upper field, M . 3 . and 
Kh. fl. Kh. legend; ... 
raja • - . Jasa Ai/asa* 


Bacchante standing to front 
among vines holding their 
houghs. In r, field M. 
29, Kh, legend ; maha-- 
r(tjaia[rajtdt‘],Ja^a in a 
\Jiata\na Ayana. 


PFMAaKB. 


Sirkap ; 
153 x55' ; 
3' deep. 


Unique variety*- 
Of. Cunning-- 
ham. Coin^ 
of the Indo^ 
Scythians andT 
Sahas. Pl. IL 
15, and P. 

Gat., PI. X, 
35. This coin 
differs from 
known speci- 
mens because 
the horse is 
facing 1. in- 
stead of r. 
Similarly, the 
monogram on 
the reverse is 
to r. instead o£ 
to 1, 

Rare. Cf P. 
df. Gat, PL 
X, 35. 


Dharma- 
lujika 
Stupa ; 
R^; 9'2'^ 
decj). 

Sirkap ; 
4Gx72'; 
G' 9" 
deep. 


X 

*G5 


\ bon walking to r. 

In upjcr Md, Kh. mon. 
Gk, li^gcnd dcfaf*<^L 


Azes If. 

Demetcr w ith conuicopia 
Ktanding to 1. To r., Kh. 
Kh. legend do fa ml. 


Sirkap ; 
21x08' 
I'G" 
de(‘p. 


Poor specimen; - 
Rare. Cf. J?.- 
ilf. Gat., PI, 
XIX, 9. 


Cf. B. M. Gat.^ 
PI. XIX, 10. 


Not rejircsented" 
in the 1. M. 

, ciibinet. CL 
1 P. M. Gat, 
PI. XXL 222. 
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Ficd'Bpot. 


rd ^ 

l-x*85 


Herakles, facing, crowning 
himself ; holds in 1. hand 
club and lion's skin, 
Mon. defaced. Gk. legend : 
BA2lAEn2 
[BASIAEIIN 
MEPAAOT] 
AZIAISOT. 


Azilises and Azes. 

Horse standing to r. Sirkap ; 
Above, Kh, 7m. In r. field 74* x 66' j 
Kh. legend : tfzaharaja^a 6' %" 
rajatirajasa ma/iatasa deep. 
A^asa. 


A good speci- 
men of the 
scarce joint 
fype in copper 
of Azes and 
Azilises. This 
type was pub- 
lished in A. 
S. B. 1910. 


Azilises. 

/E Maya or Lakshmi standing Tnrreted ^ddess standing Sirkap j 
)5x’5 between elephants. Ordi- to L, holding in r. hand 33x69'; 

nary Greek legend of object resembling brazier, 3' 9" 


Azilises. 


in I . hand, palms. In 1 . 
field Kb. mon. Kh. 
legend : [^tna/iarajasa 

rajatira];asa mahatasa 
Aytlf 


A large coin of 
this interest- 
ing type was 
first published 
in the White 
King Sale 
Catalogue, 

This and 
another small 
coin, which 
was sold at 
Sotheby's in 
191^, are the 
only other 
known speci- 
mens. 


25 .dl Elephant to r. Gk. legend 
1‘05 X incomplete and poor. 

•85 


Humped bull to r. In r, 
field, mon. Kh. legend : 
maharajasa rajatirajasa 
mdhatasa AyilisJiasa, 


26 iE Goddess with tuneted 
1*15 X crown enthroned to r. Gk. 

•So legend: BASIAEOS 

[BA^TAEHN 
MEFAiVOT] 
AZIAISOT. 


Sirkap ; 
78x69'; 
4' deep. 


Deity standing to front 
carrying “Nike on r. hand 
and club over 1. shoulder. 
Kh. mons. to r. and 1. Kb. 
legend ; niaharajasa ra- 
. . . Agiluhasa. 


Sirkap; 
83x76'; 
6 ' W' 
deep. 


Hare. Not 
represented in 
the L M. 
Cabinet. Cf. 
P. M. Cat., 
PL XI\^ 363. 
Probably 
double struck. 
The Greek 
legend on this 
t^-pe is ii&Ti- 
ally poor. 

A good speci- 
men of an 
extremely lara 
coin. Cf. 
Cunningham's 
Gouts of the 
Sahas, Pi. 
VIII, 6. 
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iTctal ! 
Ko. nsi'l ! 


rhicl-spot. 


! Azilises— con/J. 

Kinir fully aimed witli Deity standing to r. with 
helniet, shield, spear, and flowing veil, bolding dia- 


palm to r. In r. held, M. 
Gk. legend : 

basiaeds 

BASIAEON 

MEDAAOT 

AZIAISOT. 


dem. Ini. field, Kb. mi. 
Kb. legend : 7/ialiaraja [^(7 
rajadra^fasa [iT^aliata]- 
sa A^filishasa. 


Sirkap ; 
spoil 
earth. 


Bare. Cf. P. 
j\L Cat., PL 
XIV, 866. 


Doubtful (Indo-Scythian). 

KinjT on horseback to r. In Pallas standing r. In i\ Sirkap ; 

‘ r."^ Held, Kb. j/a. Mar- field, Kb. ;;r/, Kb. legend : 166x09'; 
j ginal legend defaced. I^pavn . . . below Aya. 8' deep. 


(See footnote.) 


Idliarasa (?). 

King on boiseback to r, ; Pallas tor.; r. band exten- Sirkap; Cf. A. S 
*5 traces of Gk. legend. ded. In r. field, indistinct 59 x 71' 1912-18, 

mon, Kb, legend : . . , . S' 6" 49. 

sasa ava deep. 


King on borpeback to r. ; 

arm extended ; in front 
I Gondopbaier/ simbol and 
I Kb. (ja. Traces of Gk. 
1 Icjrend. 


Gondophares. | 

Zeus standing to r. ; r. arm Sirkap; 
extended; in 1., long 78x60'; 
sceptre. In r. field '^L 2, a-' 6" 

I and Kb i/jc. In 1. field, deep. 

IM, 5, Kb. pay and two 
other characters. Kb. 
legend ; viaharojasa 


Gondophares 
and Sasan 
tj’pe. P. M. 
Gat.y PI. XY, 


j Bu^t of kinu: to r., diademed Winged Kike to r. with 
j and bermled. Traces of wreath and palm. Kb, 
» Gk. legend . j legend : . . . . 


Sotcr Megns. 

Within dotted border erect Within doited border draped 


Sirlaip ; 

42 X 72' ; 
8 ' 6 " 
deep. 


imdc figure with long 
sceptre iti r. hand and 
drapery over 1. arm. In \ 
1. fifld, svinhnl of Soter 1 


iigairc standing to r. In' 
1. field M. 2. 


D barm a- | 

Very rave. Cf. 

rajika j 

P. jir. Gat., 

StOpa ; 1 

PI. XVT, No. 

from a j 

1 18, and p. 

hollow 

168. 

block of 


I’atlJfiT 


on steps 


w'cst of 


the main 


fitu])a. 





Atjavunnn. On itf) one of the known 

M'rof Iro-rn fo-i^ . ^ tkongb incomplete, are not Buch 

kro-rn Jo. At; or A%fAhbr.tiijinlr,is?a. 
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Xo. 

iletal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find- spat. 

1 

REJfAKKS. 




Rajuvula. 



33 

Lead 

•G5 

Alaneless lion standing f. 
Above, mon. indistinct. 
Marginal Gk. legend 
defaced. 

Herakles standing to frout. 
In 1. field indistinct 
symbol . Kh . legend 

Hajalasa apra-- 

[tihata ckalcrasa] .... 

Sirkap ; 
154x44'; 
4' deep. 

Cf. P. 3L Cat., 
p. 1 66, No. 
133. 

34 

Lead 

•6 

Ditto . 

Herakles facing with club 
in 1. hand and r. arm 
extended .In r . fi eldj 
Kh. ; in 1. field, Kh. 
da and svasiiJca. Legend 
incomplete. 

Sirkap ; 
153x 59'; 
4' deep. 

Ditto. 




Kadphises I. 

i 


35 

, M ' 

•9 

Bust of Herraaeus with 
youthful fax:e. Gk. legend 
corrupt. 

Herakles facing; holds in 
r. hand club resting on 
ground ; in lion'^s skin. 

Kh. legend : 
dhnmaihidar^a K^tj ula 

Jeasasa [KmJiana yavu- 

Sirkap ; 
45x7a'; 
6' 4" 
deep. 

Cf. B. M. Cat., 
PI. XXYI, 
3, and P. M. 
Gat., p. J73. 

36 

M , 
*85 ; 

Bust of Hermaeus to r. 
Gk. legend : 

[BAIIEOS 

2TH] POSIT 
EPMAIOT 

1 

HerakleSj facing, holdsin r. 
hand club resting on 
ground; in 1., lion^s skin. 
Kh. legend as on previous 
coin. 

Sirkap ; 
45x7^'; 
G' 4" 
deep. 

Cf. P. M. Cat... 
PI. XVII, 1. 

37 

M 

•8 

Bust of Hermaeus to r.; 
Gk. legend corrupt. 

Herakles, facing, holds in 
r. hand club, resting on 
ground; in 1., lion^s skin, i 
Kb. legend apparentl}^ 
corrupt : , . ihawathi 

.... In r. field mon. pa. 

Sirkap ; 1 

spoil 1 

earth. 


38 

M 

•6 

Buddha seated cross-legged 
with r. band uplifted. 
In 1. fields mon. defaced, i 
Kh. legend: hifida ... 

Zeus standing r., lance in 
extended r. hand. Legend 
probably corrupt. In I. 
field, Kh. Icu. 

Sirkap ; 

76 X 66'; 
7' deep. 

Rare. Cf. P. 
M. Cat.. PI. 
XVII, 29, and 
pp. 181 and 
182. 

39 

M 

•7 

Diademed head to r._, closely 
resembling that of 

Augustus. Gk. legend 
obliterated. 

King seated r. on a curule 
chair ; his r. hand exten- 
ded; in 1. field jM. 3, and 
in r. field Kh. tra, Kh. 
legend : KuBliana yavuasa 
hujula kapJisasa &a[cha^ 
dJiramailiitasa, 

Sirkap ; 
83x73'; 
6' deep. 

Cf. B. M. Cat., 
PI. XXV, 5. 


r 
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No. 

Jletal 

and 

SlZO. 

1 

Obrerse. 

Ec verse. 

riad-spot. 

BEiTABKS. 

1 

i 

48 

m 

Bust of r. ; short 

Sasanian. 

Fire altar with broad base 

Dliarma- 

A double struck 


'85 1 

beard, crown of characte- 

and toj) \ symbol on shaft. 

rajika 

coin. 

49 

m, 

ristic shape ; plume at 
back of head dress. 
Legend in front, possibly 
intended to be sliaona- 
noshao • • . 

Bust of king beard short 

Altar with broad base and 

Stupa ; 
from a 
relic vase 

1 in stupa 
N. 11. 

Ditto. 

i 


‘8 

with pendant ; crown 
three pointed. Plume at 
back of head dress. 
Legend as on previous 
coin. 

top symbol. 




LIST OF SEALS. 

1. Copper seal "with the figure of Siva in the centre holding trident in left hand 
and club in r. In r, field, Kh. legend : — Sivarachhitasa and ' Nandipada ’ symbol. 
In L field, Brahmi legend : — Sivaraclihitasa, Two rings at back. Size, l’35Xl‘35. 
Early Elushan. Sirkap ; 48x78' ; 2' 6'^ deep. (PI. XXIV, 51). 

2. One bronze seal. In the centre, Herakles trampling down a bull-shaped 
dragon. Kli. legend : — Tidusa VihlinmitTam (?). Two rings at back, of which one 
is missing. Oval size. *7 X ’6. (PI. XXIV, 50), 


John Maeshall. 
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'(i) Panini. 


( 2 ) Atahabharata. 


*(3) Ramayana. 


APPENDIX. 

A Selection op Liter aet ebeeeences to Taxila. 
arleaned from Indian sources. 

O 

By Br. V. S. SuJcthanlear, Ph.JD. 

A. Brahmanical. 

Panini (IV. iii. 93) mentions Takshasild along with Sindhu (name of a country) 
in connexion with certain suffixes which follow these words. Example : Tdlcsha^ila, 
‘ a person whose ancestors have lived at Takshasila.’ 

Taksha^ila is mentioned in the gana Varanadi (to Sutra IV. ii. 82) and in tlie 
gana Sladhvadi (to Sutra IV. ii. 86) also in connexion with certain suffixes which 
follow them. It may he, however, noted that all the words in these lists called the 
gaiias do not go hack to the time of Panini himself. 

Adiparva,^ III, 20 : 

5E- cwr Tr<5rfiiTtH# i cf i 

Ibid., in, vv. 171 and 172 : 

pr TIU2T 1 

n 

UKT f^TWn?;Tf^lT I 

Ramayana,^ VII, 101. vv. 10-16 : 

uu RTci: I 

■f^itxRnrrre rr^i % uttrfn ii 

n9 vJ 

VfE[T ^ u 

^fWETTWRTtR 1| 

^°nRifT»rfh^^iT; i 
TT^gigor; i 

KninWUBnn M.Unn (.Nirtuja.agar l':e,s, Jiombay), 1900. 

JntttRiojna 

' l!o.«UyE<lUio..i>uVlHl,cai.y t1.QKirnaya.agar Pres, ^905). 
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Raghuvam^a,^ XV, v. 89 : 

^TsraT^^t^?F?r^: i 

TTWTt^Hnram: II 

'<9 


Briliatsarhhita,^ X, tv. 7 and 8 : 

^ srawHin: Kr€ gT#^=fFfTiTT^yTTT: i 
^V^jirtPit ^sra ii 
RR& ti’m^^^^rwwTTT^T: i 

® rf^fsi^ 11 

,-.0' 

Ibid., XVI, T. 26 ; 

vj 

^TT! f^'^\ I) ^ 

Kathasaritsagara,^ LXlX vv, 77 and 78|: 

^ ^ ^ *'k 

5TRT II 

M q^lHt I 

f^rlRTT TJprmTO i> 

B. Buddhist/ 

MaliaYagga,” VIII, 1. 3-6 : 

— xfff ftwftt^TRf f^tnvwt^ TTfzg^ I 

w( ’it ^inwtfT ’?ra^‘ '^r^nu^ in 

1 rfafti^T ^ it- igtra^rfir i 'snn^fiTc^T i 

'%«i xjrreitn T'^JTrrf 'ninftn fn’d infwgfni i 

Divyavadana,''’ XXVI, p. 371-2 ; 

^HT 'crit fnjprpcRi nra nnr finwR i rm tiiiT 

fnnf^fi; 1 n^fn^nmn: nnron“ i ngt# ^ranrni 

nx? nxn TTf^w n irfMnOT i 


^ Bombay Sanskrit Series, ISo. VI II. 

^ Sell. Bhar.ita. 

* According to MalUnatha the names of the capitals woie Tahshasila and Pushkalavati. 

^ Ed. Korn, Bibliotheca Indica(1861-G), 

‘ Ho\r Salwin’s motion affects these is described in the BrihatsamhUa. 

® These arc presided over by Venns. 

" isirnay.isagar Press, Bombay. 

* For lefcreuccs to Taxila in. the Buddhist Jdtahas see the Index volume of Fausboll’s edition s. v. TakhasUa 
5 OHenbeig’s Edition (1879). 

1“ Coheirs Edition (1886). 

Ed* 


(4) Roghuvacisa 
of Kalidasa. 


(5) Brihatsamhita 
of Varahamihira, 


(6) Kathasarit* 
sagara of 
Somadeva. 


(7) Vinaya- 
p/taka. 


(8) Divyavadana. 
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(9) Dipavamsa. 


iTfr; 1 I ?D'3iHTr»l 

wf TTc^^flT: TTc^^Rl ^ SRHT^rfjrT I ^ 

f^'^: 1 HTfir I g ^?TmT irfw^ i- 

^ ^TWTT’ir H'cjfii^i n5f»4d TT^f^cT; II ^ 

JJzU, XXVn, p. 407-18 : ^ 

«;= i-. «: =r? ’CT#tS55l cti ^ -dTIfm rTWftRlT^nR I' 

^c?T ^ i cicit5TnctTfiTf%ci: i ^ Itwr: n'^Trrt i w 

K> 

^»nJTfjp5rfH 1 i =f«n^ Tifir^rftr cra'- 

ftra'Rn^ ^!n?Tf^^?T i i nftrwfiT i 

?::« tY w */? A’$ 

I ^ cT=gfiMT^\Tr ^5i5rrl% 

=? iTca^m: i 

jb s'J: s’J: ^'; :»5; 

T(c3^ I ^ ^ ^ ?;r€l5^^^Tfir g ^sr- 

^rr^SHTwIT ^FTcJlI^T^TTOT^ I ^T'fcTr rf’^- 

f^rar iraftiH: \ 


WiWi If^TT^l^ It f^?J^r|55ITT 1 cfJIT " 

^rnri f^TOftrtHrfrrfH i 

'/= '/? i’? 5?!' 'V? ?/? t'? ?ys “ " Jt 


cTct: w^zTT Tt^ cferftrarar f^c^iRid: i 


^n°t?T3Ts^%Tr f^''5iTf^HT '^rrrflcr^ ® ^rorr cT^f if ^Tg ^tt*. 

TTgi'feofT: 11 

Dipavam^a,^ p. 28 : 

Trar Cll'nCt ^TT II 

My-rithi fTw Tr5i^f%?rr i 

_ _ aRTTfira fTgfegn i^Ti:ff 11 

‘ Sci(. l>y TisliynnikslutS. 

-* Ed. Janiu^iiham, 

* OMcnbcrg s Editioa (1870). 
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Dhammapadattliakatha/ Vol. I, p. 250 ; 

TrnJmreHR ^• 

•f^ <:= =Vf * =» .» 

Ihid 

TW ?wt ^f?cra ftnqnrfv[wnf craftra ingr 

OTTiifnr * « '.t * -- o 

Avadanakalpalata,® LIX, vv. 59, 60 and 61 .' 

^ct: g6-‘ ft^^rrfvr^^Tf 
nwka: i 

vmi® II 

^ Ht gff iTTO ^rarwrctin;- 
sr^ife^Tn; cl^ i 

=gaiTf^Tf\vj|£5i^tnin*i 

^*1 II 

(Tfi: T6fn^ wf^TTHT 
^aiai^ n’gfsraiHjTfTEr: i 
>T5n5gTftfHTj55T 


€. JAINA. 

Pauinacbariya/ p. 16, vv. 38, 40 and 41 : 

cmfWTO fTW 1 

^ 'sn'OT’iiiTf ^ II 

fRisrf%5rgT i 

HW’T II 

TT=?^ »T^i5rfK5^ 5anma ^ i 
vi^5g^%^i® Ttwar ii 

Commentary on tlie ATa^yakaiiiryukti,® leaf Xo. 150 : 

^T i iriT vraafT^fwa?!^ awa i 

^ ^afjTtsra^^wl^T 1 Tm^aT^irnfa ^hf^aTarai arr^ 

^laia: i 

arfaf^ar f¥faa 9im aaffo; ^JsrrfiT 1% tnmr i 

^’sft f^^TTPCt I - ^ faPr aiT^w vraa crar 

N’a anM 1 cf ^ ^aaRa^^ aa^^Ri^r^ig ii 

^ Pali Text Scries. 

* Excerpted iuEfiusboU’s edition of the D/tammapada, p. 2U- 
^ Bibliotheca Indica Series. 

* SciL Knnala. * SciL Asohfu 

‘ This is the Knnala Icgpnd over again. 

Published by the Jaina Dbama Prasaraka Sabha of Bhfivanagar. 

® Wtadachada is the Piukrit form of hhatachata; cf. the chatahhata of inscriptions. 

® Ms. in possession of Yijaya Dhanna Sdri, 


(lo) Dhammapa- 
daUbaksttis. 


(ii) Avadana- 
kalpalata of 
Ksheraendra. 


(i2) PHuniacha- 
rlya of Vimala 
Suri. 


(i3)Avasyakanir- 
yukti of Haribha- 
dra Suri, 
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(14) Trlshashti- 
salakapurusha- 
charitra of 
Hemachandra 
Sufi. 


TrishaslitM^a° ^ I, tt. 335, 3S0 and 381 ; 

Tsvim * 

^g;TT^^f^f^fr5fT I 


(1 5) Vidhipaksha- 
gachclihiya-PajB- 
chapratikramana 
Of Mahendrapra- 
btia Suri. 


Vidhipakslia° 5 ^ p. 254, vv. SB, 67 and 58 : 

cT^ftram f^Tt% '^iTW tffeii I 

^ tit rIT vrag il 

eft «Tf%2r ^ oinr^ T^pJiTRicfts i 

cT 11 


(i6) Prabliavaka- 
cbaritra of Pra- 
bhncliandra Suri> 


Prabhavakacliaritra,® pp. 192-195 : 

'm rraftrari^t i 

ci^ wi HR'S 

'IwTRT I 

>'V 4^ 

'?ici; tiT Wt 1 

RTOPT =511?^ ^ ?ig\f^rnT II ^£. 

}*<. ot. M. ,at> Jt. ^.t. 

tj Rn ^ert Trf^rar?! tittt i 

H’^WErfaraiw^; ^jiRR^n^arfi; 

t'S j;; f. 

^rc4 l^SJ ^ I 

tnH^rejfirarai rt ^ nog 


» PnWUlcd ly the Jainn Dlurma Prasaraha Sahha of Bhuvanasar. 

^ BalmllinaaclaU is probably the Iviiigdom of Balkh. 

'■• V. 63 ; and loaf No. 130, v 161 of the- 

* Ninaynsagar Pre*?s Boirbay. 

Edition*, printed at the NimayasaRar Piese, Bombay. 

J{«C prajuhdca for projighaya 
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(a) A stkbxoh: of the oity wa-el fhom: east. 
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^SftT ^"RTTfr; I 

^ ^T ii'^i 

cT^t^ ^im ii^'s 


Dar^anaratnaratnalcara,^ leaf Nos. 197-8 : 

1 * 

mf^rj^ct fimftr iT^irFd^Tt^vN^K ^ irf^mi^viTTgKw^ 

^TTcTiH^rf^^^?: 1 ^ gt%HiTiira: ^ f% 5 rizrT?iTtfH MHxrftnf^- 

s<i « « fTr^vRXT f«1 HT ^SpT f^^r(o=tfd Ffl%^ d^MR 


(17) Darsanarat- 
naratnakara. 


Hirasaubliagya,^ pp 163 - 4 : 

'J >• \3 ' 

Ti^sT cT’cjfai^iTunrWg’^ im^^tw’TOHmT^’mTJri ^ ^if^iKfed^in^l^’QjOTt 

n-g^rarfe Tj^T 5 Ttf^%ct 1 qxn^ m^T«i ^rreife i cm: f^- 

fi^tftr ’lai fitrt 


(18) HirasauWia- 
gya cf Dcvavi* 
malagaTii. 


Satmrhiayamahatmya/ pp. 815 - 6 , tv. 81-6 : 

JtTf% ?rafii^T 5 # cPn^H i 

^'ht^ '!?B’^sRra 11 

f % € l f < 'dl w^^HTCrergft iTty^Kri: i 

?r?TKt^{^R II 

gr<mTtnjri%w<TS’^: ^ i 
'^ mcrafirert ii 

imja#ff?T 3 TO ^fcitisr iriKtit fwi: i 

ireT^ ^JJTT^iawqstiy^ «i 1 
vra 5 ji n?f^’fl§it 5 iR^' 5 rffT HTtrftfi: ii 
fersriTi ira i 


(19) Satrumjaya- 
mahatmya oS 
niianesvara Sud, 


^ Ms. in Ibe Ubi,ay of tbc Dccwiu College, Poonn. 

* Kirnayasng-.ir Tress, Bombay. 

* Kaildalapma is the modern Nudol in the Jodiipur State oE Kajputauii. 

* Ed. by TauGit Hiralal Hnns.ara3 of .Jamnagar (Kathiawar!. 

o 



THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF POWUN- 

DAUNG. 


PoAvtui-flaung is a sliort range of rocky kills rising abruptly from tke sm- 
- rounding plain, in tlie Lower Obindwin, some twelve miles north of Salingyi, a 
small and ancient town on the Obindwin river about sixteen miles south of the 
bigger and better known town of Mon-ywa ; it stands, rugged and solitary, in the 
middle of a vast plain covered with jungle shrubs and trees. The range eonsists of 
two distinet parts : the bigber bills, running east and west more or less in the form 
of a long-bow, barely a mile-and-a-balf in length ; and, separated from it by a very 
narrow v alley and about three quarters of a mile long, a loAver rooky bill, Avbicb 
runs nortb-Avest and south-east, and resembles the chord of the long-bow, to which 
it is joined some half a mile from its western extremity. It is in the rocks of this 
loAA^er range that the oave-tomples, so little known uj) to the present, haA'e been 
excavated ; and it is this part of the range that is properly called ‘ Pownn-daung 
Its height is not muoh more than 300 feet, and at about 230 or 240 feet it 
forms an irregular plateau, on aaLIcIi some cataclysm has streAvn huge blocks of 
sandstone roeks, AAdiich lie promiseuously scattered about, giving the hill-toj) a 
i-ngged and wild appearance. It is among these roeks that the caves liaA’^e been 
excavated. 

The Powun-daung, though far from any important town or even village, is not, 
as might at first he supposed, quite deserted. Its very loneliness was bound to 
attract a few among the earnest disciples of the Buddha, and thus it is, that five or 
six Rpongyies (bhikkhus) and about thirty MetMlas or Buddhist nuns, reside 
there, far from the distractions of the world. The latter live in wretched little 
thatched bamboo huts. The order of nuns, like the sahgha, has long since disap- 
peared from India, but is still flourishing in Burma ; and the nuns at Powun-daung, 
owing to their strict adherence to ancient rules and their hermit life, are much 
revered. 

These caves are not the only ones to he found in Burma, but their interest lies 
m the fact that they differ from the others in several particulars. The Rhammatlia, 
Fhagat, Kognn, and other caves found round about Moulmein, in Lower Burma, arc 
natural caves in large limestone rocks excavated by the action of the sea at, it 
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is tlioiiglitj no very remote geological period^ ; their walls and recesses were decorated 
with figures of the Buddha and other images brought from without, and they seem — 
at least most of them— to hare been used both as residences for monks and as 
temples at the same time. At Pagan, too, there are numerous caves, the excavation 
of wliich extended over a long period. The Kyaukku-Onhmin, supposed to be the 
oldest, is ascribed to a period when Southern JKiddhism did not as yet exist in 
Pagan — at least as the officially recognized form of the religion — that is, to about 
the 9th or 10th century A.D." ; the others range from the end of the 12th to the 
end of the 15th century, even somewhat later, according to the inscriptions found 
at Pagan. These caves are artificial and have been dug on the slopes of hills in soft 
sandstone rocks, or under ground in the friable soil. In the latter case, they 
generally assume the form of long narrow galleries, parallel and intersecting. All 
these caves are monasteries and were from the first intended as residences for 
Buddliist monks. In the case of the former, all the carvings except the mouldings 
and panels of simple floral design, are detached, having been made elsewhere and 
carried into the caves. 

The caves at Powun-daiing are essentially places of worship, and were never in*- 
tended to serve as residences. Their veiy conception and dimensions preclude such 
a purpose. They divide themselves roughly into the three following categories 
(i) The vast majority have been dug merely a few feet in the face of the rock. 
The smallest of these, to v^hich access is obtained by a single entrance, are eitlier 
square or nearly round, and from seven to twelve or thirteen feet in height, and 
5' or G" in depth ; at the hack, facing the door, sometimes running round three 
sides, is an altar on which are standing or seated images, and this altar takes up 
about two -thirds of the total room. Plate XXXI a, shows tlie entrance to such a 
cave, the altar in which can be seen behind the Buddhist monk ; and Plate XXXIII 
6, shows three others in close proximity to one other. These small temples, or rather 
niches, are comparatively few. (ii) The caves in the second category consist of a 
narrow gallery, measuring from 15 to 7o feet in length and from 10 to 25 feet in 
height; but tlicir depth is only between G and 15 feet, and the altar again, which runs 
along at the back usually occupies two-thirds and in some case.^ as much as three- 
fourths of the space. Entrance into these long image galleries is obtained by several 
doors often of unequal dimensions and varied ornamentation. Plate XXXII, a and 
h give a good idea of their external appearance ; Plate XXXIII a is part of another 
Tong cave, (iii) In the tliird and most interesting categoiy are those of much larger 
dimensions, excavated deep in the heart of the rocks. These caves, which are few in 
number, are more, pretentious in every way than the caves of the two former series, 
and are temples in the true sense of the word. A description of one of the finest 
among them will be given later on. An interesting feature of aD these niches and 
temples at Powun-daung is that each and every detail in them, whether altars, 
pillars, Buddha images, animals or other figures, is part and parcel of the 
excavation, having in every case been chiselled out of the living rock. This is the 


^ Vifte “ Note'! on A.niiqtntiee iu jRdmannadcsa*\ Iiidian Antiqimry, XIII, 38(>. 
* Eorcbbnmiacr’s “ Neport on ike Kyaukhxt Temple at Pagan.” 
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principal feature in which they differ from the other cave temples of Burma^ 
and in which they resemble most of the rockcut temples in India. 

The monuments in Burma the age or founder of which is not known are 
comparatively few. Kings, queens, ministers and others, were always very careful 
to record on stone their foundation of, or additions and dedication of slaves and lands 
to, religious edifices. This was especially the case in Central and in Upper Burma, 
and hence the immense number of lithic inscriptions recording such foundations. 
In some cases the inscriptions disappeared but not, fortunately, before they had been 
copied either verbatim or in substance on palm-leaves to serve for the compilation 
of local histories. It is thus that we come to know of many lost epigraphs, and the 
dates of the monuments to which they refer. Po^vun-daung is one of the few about 
which nothing whatsoever is known. The most diligent search has failed to bring 
to light the least scrap of reliable information concerning it, and the dalte of its 
several caves can only be approximately determined by the characteristics of the 
4oors, of the carvings of the architraves, the dress of the figures, and other such 
details. 

The only document known about Powun-daung is a manuscript on palm-leaves, 
written in 1799 A.D., which records that, two years earlier, some devout villagers 
excavated a cave there, bearing the expenses in common. Incidentally it mentions 
the cave which is reputed to be the oldest, palicizing the Burmese names of the 
images therein ; but that is aU. The monk who wrote this record was as 
ignorant of the history of these rocky hills as everyone else was, and it could not but 
be so, seeing that no information on the subject was available. In the “ History of 
Halingyi ” — a tissue of extraordinary fables about this ancient city in Upper Burma — 
Powun-daung also comes in for passing mention. It is there related that Halingyi, 
the several names of which are given as : Harhsavati, Pacbchhimanagara, 
Hathsauagara, Kamavati, Hallana and Hanlin, was founded by a certain king 
Karabaw, a son of the fabulous Mahasammatta, after whom reigned 798 kings. Then, 
a certain Prubandhava came to the throne, whose brother and Uparaja was Pron- 
maii ; this Prubandhava is said to have become king 103 years before the Buddha’s 
birth, and it was during his lifetime, we are told, that the oldest caves in the Powun- 


fiaung were excavated. Then follows a wild legend, still current locally, which would 
make Baron Munchausen pale with envy'. It is clear nothing can be built on such 
data. This History of Halingyi, as well as the local legend, are redolent of the Pyu 
people, as indicated by the names Pru ( =Pyu )-bandhava and Pron, which latter 


•seems to have au ethnographical value ; the two terms are generally used as a couplet, 
and Prumah-Pronmah refers to a period and a state of things of whicli nothing is 
known or remembered ; the Pyus were known to the Chinese up to about the 13th 
century A. D., as P iao, and seem to have occupied all that territory stretching from 
beyond Halingyi in Upper Burma, through the Ohindwin Valley, down to below 
Prome, anciently kno^vn as Srikshetra. Inscriptions in Pyu script were foimd at 
tUeso hto cities, wMoli Hr. H. Krislma Sastri, Epigraphist to the GoTernment of 
sots iown as belonging to the IVth or Vth century A. E., thus establishiug 
a ceitam proof o! their anti <iuity. Unlortuuntely, absolutelv nothing is vet 

' “ V„.i™, i„ v,,. as-s. 
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'^kTio%vn of. the history of these people, who have loug since disappeared, beyond the 
fact that they had their capital at Prome and that they were still nmnerically and 
'politically important at Pagan at the end of the 12th century. There is evidence 
that, during the thirteenth ceotury they were still very numerous in Pagan and the 
surrounding districts; for according to an inscription dated A. D. 129S*, there 
appears to have been a very large contingent of Pyus in the Burmese army. 
Although, after the date of the inscription just mentioned, nothing more is heard of 
the Pyus, owing probably to the rapid process of amalgamation with the Burmese, it 
is plausible to suppose that they lingered on for one or t^vo centuries longer, before 
completely losing their own nationality and language, and, as a consequence of 
their being merged into a more hardy race, all political and social importance. 

To the Pyus is attributed the foundation of the oldest caves of the Powun- 
daung; but this rests on tradition only, unsupported by documentary evidence 
of any kind ; and to build a theory on the slender evidence of verbal tradition is 
beset with dangerous pitfalls. The tradition, however, cannot be altogether 
rejected,' on the sole grovmd that it is a tradition, overgrown with extravagant 
fables ; for it must have had a starting-point doubtless founded on fact ; and, if 
Ave cannot accept, as a matter of course, the fables, still we cannot ignore tlie 
persistent assertion that the Pyus first cut the caves in the rocks of Powun- 
daung. In the absence therefore of any testimony to the contrary, the fact that 
the Pyus were the first to excavate in those liills may be accepted. The very 
geograpical situation of these hills is in favour of this presumption. They are 
situated in the Lower Ohindwin Yalley; and, as already mentioned above, the 
Pyu nation, from the first centuries of the Christian era, and j^robably before 
it, stretched from beyond Halingyi, some ten miles south-west of Sliwebo in 
Upper Burma, down to Prome in the Delta of the Irrawaddy. This long 
-stretch of country to the west of the great river, and including the greater part 
of the Ohindwin Valley is still redolent with traditions concerning the 
Pyus ; and numerous small brick mounds scattered over the face of the country 
are still designated 'Pyu* tombs. This undoubted fact, to which sufficient regard 
has not hitherto been paid will necessitate the recasting of the generally accepted 
theories about the ancient history of this country, especially in so far as the 
Burmese themselves are concerned. But interesting as this question is its 
discussion cannot be pursued in this article. Another point which seems to 
militate in favour of the Pyus being the earliest excavators of these caves is 
this. As already stated, Avith extremely few exceptions, all the religious 
foundations in Upper Burma, have been carefully recorded on stones, sometimes 
on A’^otwe tablets. Noav it is not to be doubted that, had any Burman, of 
whatever rank, been the excaA'ator of any of these rock-temples, he would 
certainly have recorded the fact, according to custom, on stone— the more so, as 
this material is plentiful at Powun-daung — and probably on the very rocks 
themselves. But nothing in the nature of an inscription, except in the case of some 
very recent caves, has been found; and no allusion whatever to any such 
excavation has been discovered in the numerous epigraphs that exist in Upper 

' ri(fc '* Btirincso In'.prirtion ni BodU-GajS ” in **Punue'=c SVetc"lie«/’ p. 92, Taw Soin Ko, 1P33. 
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Burma. This fact, tliougli not perliaps decisive, is yet very significant, and this- 
absence of any Burmese record not only tends to corroborate the tradition, but is a 
step towards fixing approximately the age of the oldest temples, since Burmese 
epigTaphy does not begin before the middle of the eleventh century A. D. 
Inversely, the total absence of even the shortest epigraph in Pyu is equally 
significant, when it is borne in mind that the Pyus were acquainted with writing - 
from the first centuries of our era, and appear to have left extensive epigrajihical 
records, of ivhich a few only have as yet been recovered. This complete lack of 
lithic inscriptions in the country of Pm-ther India, in which these documents ivere 
probably the most numerous, and at a place so unique as Pomin-daung constitutes- 
almost a problem by itself; but the bare fact remains, and obliges us to fall 
back on less precise, though not less interesting data, in order to try and fix 
approximately at least, the age of these caves. 

One of the features which strikes the casual visitor to these rocks, is the 
trapezoidal form of a large number of the entrance arches (Pis. XXXI a and 
XXXIII h) which is found nowhere else in Burma. The discoverj", in India, - 
of rock-cut caves Avith trapezoidal doors would stamp them as being of great 
antiquity; this is also the first impression conveyed by them at Powun-daung. 
But closer examination of these entrances and above all of the sculptm’es of their' 
architraves shows that no such high antiquity can be ascribed to them. This- 
particular form of entrance, which is frequently found in old rock temples in India 
but occurs nowhere else in Burma, may result from one of two causes ; either from 
the desire, by making the jambs slant towards the toj) of the arches, to 
support the lateral pressure and thus strengthen the structure ; or merely from 
imitation. The fact that hundreds of other entrances are perfectly joerpendicular 
or A'^ery nearly so (Pis. XXXIIIor and XXXII« & &) is 2Droof enough that such an 
engineering device was not a necessity : nor, on the other hand, can it be ascribed 
in Burma to the imitation of Avooden constructions, as it is ascribed in India. 
Burmese houses, monasteries and palaces, which Avere and are still built rigidly 
according to secular rules and custom, haA^e their doors loeiqiendicular. The con- 
clusion is that, in this, as in many other things, Indian models have been 
folloAved and that the trapezoidal cave- entrances of PoAvun-daung, haA^e been 
imitated from India, the models perhaps being the Barabar caves, somewhat to 
the north of Gaya in Bihar, in which the doors have the jambs sloping inwards^.- 
Much evidence has, of late years, accumulated, to show that, from an earlv 
date, there A\ns a good deal of intercourse between Central and Eastern India 
and Burma-. Thus there was an overland route through the OhindAviu Valley 
across Manipur and Assam, and the country about PoAvuu-daung is redolent 
with reminiscences of active intercourse AAuth Eastern and Centrar India, as is 
still indicated by some place-names, such as Bazagyo (Bajagriha) and Mweyin 
or Moranga, probably the Mareura of btolemy, Avhich reminds us of Bihar and 
the great Maurya dynasty. At which period of the long intercourse between 
thes e tAvo countr ies these caves Avere excavated, it is, in the absence of all written 
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^records, difficult to determine ndtli precision, but from the style of the sculpture 
.uround tbe doors, of udiicli those of a trapezoidal form may be taken in some 
cases as the earliest, the oldest caves may be assigned to the 9th or 1 0th century 
A. D. ; others, to judge by the dress and ornaments of the devatas, yakshinis 
and other figures belong to the period between the end of the Xl^^th and the 
XVIIIth centuiy; and others again, to the XIXth and XXth centuries. For a 
fine example of one of tbe last mentioned see PI. XXXY, h, 

Tbe cave which, according to tradition, is the oldest, is situated in about 
the centre of the Powun-daung. It is called the NaHaung or “Spirit-Cave,” from 
..a small stone sculpture representing the female guardian spirit of these hills (PI. 
XXXIII d)‘ If called in Burmese “the i\listress of Powiin-daung.” She is 
riding sideways on an animal which is supposed to be a tiger, but which might as 
AA ell be a bear. This sculpture does not reveal much artistic skill. This md or 
spirit is much feared all over the country-side and visitors to the hills are careful 
to pro23itiate her with many offerings. The rock is some 70 feet long and about 
40 in lieight ; long ‘ image galleries ' have been dug in the face of it on all sides 
except the north, Avhere it abuts against another huge block, These caves like the 
greater number of tbe others in this hill, arc in the form of long narrow corridoi's, 
without access at either end. Their age varies from the IXth up to the XVIth or 
XVIIth century, as is indicated, in some cases, by the statues of devasy carved in 
the rock outside the entrances, and garbed in the traditional costume of such deities 
which became common in Burma after tbe XIYtli or XYtli century. A typical 
example of such demis is reproduced in PI. XXXII a. The dress of dcA^a-figurcs of 
earlier centuries resembles that ot the medimval devas in India, of which, as 
a matter of fact, they are merely servile copies. The oldest caves face Avest ; 
and are six in number, ranged in a row, access being obtained to each by one 
door. They are all of about the same size ; that is, from eight to ten feet long, from 
ten to twelve feet in height, and six to eight feet in depth. The back is occupied by 
the altars, some form to six feet broad, on AA^hich are the famous Buddhas ascribed to 
the king BaradaAV spoken of above. Everything is in one jViecc, the statues 
and altars haAdng all been cut out of the liAung rock. The Buddhas are sitting 
ill the bhumisj^cirsa&ttitMde, their features being not Indian, but frankly ^Mongolian, 
with high cheek-bones and somcAvhat flat noses. Xo 2>botograpli could, unhappily, 
be taken of these caves ; as oAAung to their traditional high antiquity they are 
revered and vdsited above all the others, and the result has been, as is loo 
often the case in Burma, that a great rest-house serving at the same time the 
]iuiposG of a pvayer-liall, has been erected just against this face of the rock, 
effectually screening off' the entrances. The latter are trapezoidal and in the form 
of a semicircular arch ; the carvings of the architraves are much, simpler than 
those at most of the other entrances ; and there is no trace aboA'e the arclics 
of those elaborate scrolls surmounted by a stylized ndga Avliich seem to be 
characteristic of later caves. Instead of this ndga, the pinions here reiireseni 
a banian leaf, as in PI. XXXI a, or a stylized louis-fiowev, as in fig. h of 
the same plate. In these two figures also, the scrolls, as they may be seen in 
Pis. XXXI c & d and XXXIII a & h, are missing. These photographs give a good 
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idea of the appearance of the entrances to these old caves. It is remarkable that the 
few really old caves are distinguished by the relative simplicity of their doorways, 
their simple carvings, the absence of scrolls immediately over the arch and of the 
stylized nuQo surmounting the whole. But this last criterion does not in every 
case hold good ; see, for instance, fig. a, PI. XXXII, in which they are lacking. In 
this case, however, the figures between the doors are sufficient to stamp them as 
being much later. These doorways, which closely resemble one another, are extremely 
— g fact wliich will be better understood when it is stated that the 
taung rock just described, numbers eighty of them, giving access to 9 or 10 caves, 
and this rock, though large is by no means among the largest. To deseribe one 
of them will suffice for om’ purpose. 

We shall take the middle one shewn on PI. XXXIII b which is typical of the 
rest. It is not earlier than the XIVth or XVth century. The jambs receding 
towards the top are not here an index of its antiquity ; for this trapezoidal shape 
has been copied from the earliest entrances. In some groups, the turn kinds of 
doors, perpendicular and receding, are promiscuously employed, as a glance at 
PL XXXII b will shew. 

The general appearance of these doorways faintly recalls those of the temples at 
Pagan, more particularly of the Gawdapalin temple ; but they differ in some 
details ; as, for example, in the scrolls, which are noc found at Pagan. Imitation is 
so obvious at Powun-daung, that it might be surmised that these ornamentations 
were copied from the capital; but there are caves on this hill older than the 
first of the terraced square buildings in that city, where something similar 
appears. The probability is that the resemblance is to be traced to the same 
source, that is, to the ornamentation of porticos and doors of wooden buildings, 
monasteries and above all of palaces which, in Central Burma, long antedated 
brick monuments on a large scale. All these architraves recall strikingly those 
of the wooden Palace at Mandalay which, though late in construction, since it 
was completed only in 1859, goes back to a very old model, since according to 
Burmese documents themselves, it was built, in all its details, rigidly according 
to plans, models and rules of a great antiquity. The similarity of any one of the 
doorways on PI. XXXIII b to those in the Palace is so striking that, setting aside 
the difference in material, it might be thought to have been brought over from 
Mandalay, or vice versa. Its design is very simple. Two pilasters, without bases 
or capitals, ornamented with plain symmetrical designs (Avith slight variations 
in different caves and sometimes a string of beads enclosing them) ain flanked 
by simple mouldings terminated by a stylized leaf at the upper extremity (PI. 

®)> AA’hich they are much elaborated. Immediately aboA'e the pilasters 
rests the arch, Avhich is formed of tAvo sections of scrolls and is prolonged 
upwards in the form oi tAAm horns. These tAAm horns are interesting. The Burmese, 
who have long forgotten theii- origin and significance, regard them as copies of 
real horns,_ the horns of the wild bull (Bos Sondaicus). But as a fact they are 
only a siylization of the multi-headed ndga, so well known in India, which became 
a favorite motive of ornamenlation in Indo-China and which is frequently seen in 
the mommonfe ot Oamhodia. The stylbofioa is that of the naga as seen, not. 
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in front, bufc in profile; the heads helo^’ the hood, of which three or four can 
be seen when looked at from the side, hare gradually disappeared, leaving what is, in 
Burma, styled kind of horn-ornament.** This schematization will he made 
very clear by examining pL 96 of L, Pomnereau’s “Les Buines Khm^res/* 
where such a naga is given in front view and in profile ; the connexion is 
unmistakable. It is not suggested that the ndga was adopted in Burma from 
Cambodia; it was introduced independently into both countries from India; 
but the origin and form was preserved longer in the latter country, in which 
stone and brick temples were built much earlier than at Pagan, That there 
was much interchange of ideas at an early date between Burma and Cambodia 
is beyond doubt ; and it bad in fact, been observed, at a time when Cambodia, 
and for the matter of that, Burma also were yet but little known to the archmolo- 
gist or orientalisf^ ; to what extent this reciprocal influence took place is not 
yet known, hut materials are not lacking, and would make the subject of a 
very interesting study. The origin of this so-called horn can again be easily traced 
in Pournereau*s ‘'Xes Rtiines cV Angkor on the plate (not numbered) 
bearing the legend “Bapuon, toiir milieu da etage-face sur cour;” here 
the ndgas occupy exactly the same position as in PL XXXIII Z/, that is, resting on 
the abacus of the pillars, where rearing upwards their multi-beaded hoods they 
carry up a foiled arch over the entrance, enclosing, as in our photograph, a 
flamboyant ornament. The resemblance between these Bapuon arches and those of 
Burma is very striking. The figure forming the finial immediately above the 
scrolls and between the two rows of flamboyants, is another stylization of tlie 
ndga ; tbe Burmese take it to be a pen cock, perhaps from a fancied resemblance to 
that bird. Here the ndga is seen in face-vieu^ ; the hood is quite characteilstic and 
cannot be mistaken. With this may again be compared tbe seven-headed 
ndga shewn eti face in pL 95 of the same author’s "'Les Baines Khmbres.*' 
The most elaborated doorways, with profuse carvings over all the parts of the 
architraves are to be seen in PI. XXXI c ; they are near the Nat-taung 
rock, which contains the oldest caves, described above. The photograph had to 
be taken sideways, owing to a rest-bonse erected in front, and does not do full 
justice to the really splendid eflect produced by tbe diversity and richness of 
tbe carvings. 

Plate XXX, This rock is situated to tbe nortb-'west of tbe bill and faces east. 
It is tbe only one of its kind, both in design and form. It is knorni locally as 
Myinmodating^ that is, the Mount Meru Bock/* for it is supposed to represent this 
fabulous mountain. Mount Meru itself is shewn in tbe centre between tbe two 
rows of pillars. Prom tbe ground to tbe top of tbe quatrefoil ornaments above, it 
measures 26' 10" and tbe breadth at tbe bottom is 9' 9". Tbe triangular archway, 
unique in Powun-daung, is 8 feet in breadth and 7 feet from tbe ground to tbe apex. 
The cave itself is quite small, the principal figure in it being a B luldba which does not 
form part of tbe rock as in other caves. A few feet above tbe arch arc two superposed 
panels. Tbe smaller one contains four niches each formed by, on each side, two 
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entertained roots, tlie foliage and fruits developing over tlie niclies, canopy-like, 
into a very conventional tree. In eacli niclie is a small figure, about 16 inches in 
height ; their features are those of dwarfs or goblins, not unlike the illustrations of 
our°fairy tales, and they are seated in the European fashion, with the legs apart ; the 
front part of the dress falls between the legs, but in such a way as to leave them 
bare from the knee downwards ; the arms rest on the knees, the right hand resting 
on the palm of the left one ; their head is coi^ered with a kind of Phrygian cap. 
This form of cap seems to be very old in Burma ; it is mentioned in Chinese 
documents as being ivorn already in the early part of the 9th century A. D. ; but 
that is no index to the age of these figures, for this kind of headgear, or something 
very similar to it, was still worn up to a few decades ago, before the British 
annexation, by certain classes of officials. The four niches in the panel above are 
similar, but all the figures have disappeared. These figures may perhaps represent 
Asuras. On each side of Mount Meru are seven pillars, which represent the seven 
liuldclmlas, the seven concentric rocks surrounding the mountain with the seven 
seas between them. The tallest pillar is 22' 10", the others diminishing in height 
by r 5". The floral design with whieh these pillars are ornamented, and which 
is found again in the upper panel above the entrance arch and in the schematic 
tree over the niches, is interesting in that, though found everywhere in Powun- 
daung, it is not to be seen anywhere else in Burma. It is reproduced on a larger 
scale in PI. XXXIII e, and is very like a custard-apple ; but it is unlikely to be 
that, seeing that the custard-apple is never, I believe, a motive of ornamentation in 
Indo-cMna. In jig. e just referred to, the bunches resemble bunches of grapes, but 
the leaves are not vine leaves.^ Above the central portion, behind the four quatre- 
foils, on a ledge receding about a yard from the face of the rock are two other 
smaller caves. The door of the one on the right is framed by two tree ti’unks, 
whose branches entertwine above the arch, the whole assuming tbe sbajie of a 
banyan leaf. This is the pdrichcJihataka, the coral tree in Sakra’s heaven. Close 
by it, on the left, we have SudarSana, Sakra’s celestial city. This is the most 
interesting part of the whole rock. It represents a high tower consisting of nine 
superposed receding terraces, a prasdda, and has been copied, not from a brick 
building, but from a wooden one ; the highest temples in Pagan have only five 
terraces. There is evidence that these high wooden jryathats {nrasddei), as the 
Burmese call them, were already common in this country long before tbe 11th 
century ; for they are, with five, seven, nine or thirteen tiers already de2ncted in 
the stone carvings of the Ananda temple (1,090) at Pagan. These graceful 
structures were known A'ery early in north-eastern India, jDarticularJy in Nepal 

and it is the palaces and pagodas of this latter country, that have seiwed as models 

to the Tibetans and Chinese ; and it is from there doubtless, that these towers, 
uhich are still non -a-days to be met with all over Burma, have been indirectly 
derived. The whole structure is supported by two nagas, which formed, along 
nith the garudas, the Icumbhdndas and the yalcshas, the four guardians of Indra’s 
abode. On each side of the terraces may be seen three birds with long flowing 
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tails and long beaks, 'v^'bicll it is difficult to identify. The tn'o small chaiiyaSj one 
below and the other on a ledge of the rock, are quite modern. 

Plate XXXI d. To the south of the JJ/^f«w 2 d-daung just described, and 
immediately adjoining it, at the entrance of a very narrow cleft, is a high niche, to 
which access is gained by twelve high stone steps. The highest step is 8 feet from 
the ground, the doorway is 13' 9" in height, with a hreadtl) of 3 feet. Tlie niche 
is just large enough to contain two Buddhas in the round chiselled out of the rock. 
They are standing, one facing east, the other, whose left hand and the lower portion 
of his dress can he seen iu the j)hotograph, facing north. They are 16 feet in 
height. The right arm falls limply at tlie side, while the left hand, the fingers 
stiffly 2 )ressed together, rests on the stomach. The scul 2 )tures round the entrance 
are not found in any other cave. The horn ” ornaments alluded to above and 
the general shape of which may again he compared with that of the dragons below, 
are suj)portied hy two pilasters each ornamented with three paterae. On the side 
of these pilasters and seemingly issuing from behind them are five dragons, a coil 
of the nethermost forming the base of the pilasters. They rear their crested heads 
ti 2 >'^ards in homage to the two Buddhas within. This 2 )osition of nagas and dragons 
does not appear to have become common in Burma before the XlVth or XVth 
centmy ; and in Pagan they are practically non-existent, the only example there 
being one wbicb was found this year in a recess of tbe Iiidapacbchaya temple. It 
is a wooden frame, with eight dragons on each side, their heads reared up as in 
this j)li^^ograph. According to an inscription found near tins temple, the 
Indaj)achchaya was built by an official of the same name iu 1292 A.D., some 
eight years after the M ongoL expedition sent to Pagan hy Kublai Klian. Strikingly 
similar dragons are to be seen at Angkor- vat, and are re 2 )roduced on jfiate 83 of 
Fommereaffls Les Hiiines Klimh'es. Above the arch is a Yali head, badly damaged. 
The flamboyants above the scrolls and bot\vecn the horns are replaced hy a very fine 
floral design, which is repeated in the s 2 )aces between the dragons. The age of this 
cave may he placed in the XlVth or XVth century. 

Plate XXXII «. This cave adjoins the Nat-tanngy s^ooken of on p. 47. on 
the north. Measuring from the last figure at each extremity, this cave is 46', and 9' 
in height outside ; ndthin it is 43' in length, and in breadth, measured above ibe 
altar, iP 9'^. Access into tbe interior is obtained by six doorwaj^s with two or three 
steps each, tbe entrances having average dimensions of 6'x2' 6". The altar runs all 
along the back of the cave and is 7' broad. On it, carved out of the same rock, is a 
recumbent Buddha, 34' 8" from head to feet. The distinctive features of this tem 2 )le 
are, the simplicity of the carvings round the arches as compared with most of the 
others, and the eight statues carved in the round between the entrances. The 
simplicity of the carvings is attril)utahle to the relative lonmess of the rock which 
did not leave room for the elaborate arches ; and consequently the latter arc replaced 
by a cornice or hand of paterae with a guilloclie all along the lower edge. Of the 
eight statues, the fii'st six on the left are those of devas ; the first from the left, is in 
an attitude of exhortation ; the second holds heads and a vase in which are offcring.s ; 
the third heads and a water-jug ; tbe next two, on each side of the principal 
entrance, hold a flower in one hand, the other being in the ahliaya-mndrd ; the sixth 
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holding a book, -is probably Matali. Of the last two figures, the first is that of 
a goddess, demdhUd . , She holds a vase in the left hand and a flower in tbe right. 
The last is a rdkshasl or ogress ; the two hands are broken and the face badly 
damaged, but one of the two tusks can still be distinguished ; beads hang down her 
breast, showing she has been converted to Buddhism. A pleasant featui’e of these 
figures, barring the ogress, is their happy and smiling faces. The dress, as already 
pointed out {p. 47), shews the cave to be a late one, and to belong to some 
period between the XVIth and XVIIIth centuries. It is difficult however to be 
precise ; for this costume of the gods which seems to have become more and more 
common in statuary from about the XVth century, has persisted up to the present 
time. It became also the gala dress of the kings of Burma and is still to be seen on 
the stage. 

Plate XXXIII b. These three caves are at the southern extremity of Powun- 
daung, and face due south. They are amongst the smallest of the caves, and are in 
fact, little more than niches, for their average dimensions are not more than 5 feet 
in depth and breadth and 10 feet in height. The altar at the back occupies about 
two-thirds of the space, which makes them appear longer than they are. They are 
typical of the great majority of the doorways and illustrate the very simple method 
of varying the ornamentation, 

Plate XXXTT &. These caves are excavated in the southernmost rock of the 
hill, close to the three shewn in PI. XXXIII b, but facing west. The whole rock, as 
well as that on the north separated from it by a narrow cleft, is literally honey- 
combed on all sides, except the south, with long image-galleries, to each of which 
entrance is afPorded by some five to sixteen doors and each of which is full of 
Buddhas of all sizes and in all attitudes. This plate gives an excellent idea of the 
general appearance of all the other rocks. At the southern extremity of this rock 
is the largest of the few caves which can properly be called temples, and the best 
of them. The small white chaitya on the summit is quite modern and stands 
immediately at the back of the temple, not over it. This temple is called Knu-zi- 
doing, and is described in the next paragraphs. 

Tbe Kun-zl-daing temple. The rock in which this temple has been hewn is 
about sixtj’’ feet in height. It is at the southernmost extremity of the range and 
overlooks the plain lielow. The temple faces south. On this side, some fifteen or 
twenty feet of the rock have been hewn off to provide a level space before the cave, 
at once secure and of easy access. The plinth, the upper surface of which forms 
the floor of the temple, rises 4' 6" from this level space. Access into the cave Avas 
originally obtained by one flight of nine steps beloAv each of the two entrances at 
the extremities of the facade. But a feAV years ago a prayer-hall Avas erected 
abutting agaiu-st tbe temple and screening the whole of it so effectually, that it 
Avas foimd impossible to take a photograph of it. The wooden floor is raised three 
feet from the ground and coA'ers most of the steps ; the temple is now entered fTom 
this hall. There arc five doortvays, all square arches, separated by four pillars. 
The doors are 3 Avidc and 11' 6" high ; the pillars are of the same height by 6'3" 
in thickness and 4'4" in width. There are no caiwings, The Avhole of the facade 
has been carefully smoothed down. In front of each of the ijillars is a dvarapala, 
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in a sittir^ posture, holding a club in one hand* One of these may be seen in PI. 
XXXIV a, the only remarkable feature of this ugly personage is his face, urhich 
seems to be the only one of its kind among Burmese dyarapalas. 

The temple ^itself is a rectangle 36'x 25' and 18' in height, the enormous weight 
of the rock above being supported by two large columns bewn out of the rock, 
besides the four pillars between the entrances. The columns are octagonal on plan, 
as many Buddhist columns in India, and without any base. They taper from the 
floor up to the capitals, a height of 15' 8". Each face of the octagon measures 1' at 
the bottom, 3' 2" in the middle and 2' 2" just below the capital, after which it 
gradually uddens again to at the roof. Tlie columns are painted red ap to a 
height of 6' and above that are decorated wth simple floral designs in gold on a red 
-and blue ground, similar to those seen in the Palace at Mandalay. The back of 
the cave is occupied along its whole length by a huge altar, 6' 8" high and 6' 5" 
broad, on which are seated three Buddhas. The middle one, the largest, is IS'; as 
this height, added to that of the altar, is greater than that of the roof, a hole lias 
been scooped out in the latter wliich suffices for the whole of the head. The 
wall of the cave at the hack of the altar is covered vdth frescoes the style of which 
shews them to be about 100 or 150 years old, and the front of the altar is covered 
with glass mosaic, In each side wall, east and west, three feet from the floor, is 
a row of six small niches^ 2' 7'^xl' 8", with seated Buddhas. Ten inches above these 
mns a frieze all along the Avail, 5' 5" in height, the lower part of which is occupied 
by eleven miniature niches and the upper part, above the latter is sculpted in a 
series of stylized trees of much the same design as those described in connexion 
with the M^lnmo-datiag, p. 439. T^ide PI. XXXIII e. 

Plate XXXI Y c. This gryphon is at the eastern extremity of the Kuii'-zi-daing 
'Cave’s fa9ade, of which, in fact, it forms a part ; for it was heum out of a block left 
for the purpose when part of the rock was cut aAvay to obtain a proper frontage and 
n level space before it. A similar, though smaller, piece of rock has been left 
standing on the opposite side Avithout being sculpted ; the original idea having 
been to have a gryphon on each side of the cave. This figure measures 13' 4" from 
the top of the ear doAvn to the foot ; the length from tail to breast is 8' 9"* The 
highly schematized mane of the beast shows its Assyrian origin; Mg. in 
pL XXXIII, gives the front vicAv of a series of four very similar lions. This huge 
gryphon gives us the only date to he found in all Powun-daung. On its loft breast 
is inscribed ; saJekardj 660, that is 1298 A. B. This gives us the date of the 
Xun-zi-dalng temple. 

Plate XXXV a shews two parallel flights of steps cut in the rock on the eastern 
face of the Kiin-zi-daing caA"c. The one nearer the rock tuims abruptly into a 
narrow fissure full of small caA^es ; the other leads on to another huge rock honey - 
•combed with niches and caves, AAdiich call for no 2 )articular description. It is in 
one of the caves, AAffiich can be seen on the top of the flight of steps, that the 
frescoes, a portion of which is sheAvn in plate XXXIII c, liaA'e been painted. It is 
not the only cave AAdth paintings, but in tliis particular instance, they have not faded 
or deteriorated so much as in others. In technique and finish, they do not come 
.up to the oldest frescoes found near Pagan, which appear to derive their origin 
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from Ajanta, and also from Nepal and Varendra. Nor are they examples of the 
best work of the period to which they belong, that is of the early years of the 
isth century. They represent the twenty-eight Buddhas under their respective 
Bodhi trees, with their principal disciples and under each is given the name of 
the Buddha and of his tree. The coloiu’s of these paintings, on a black background, 
are, red, yellow, green, white and a very light yellow straw colour. 

Leaving this cave and proceeding north-east along the rock, the visitor, near 
its northern extremity, comes across the huge rdTcsfiasi shewn in jilate XXXIV h. 
It measures six feet in height. She is in the lalitdksliepa attitude, if this graceful 
pose can he attributed to such a massive, awkward, outrageously fat monster. 
The right leg hangs down and the left leg is ungracefully l)ent inwards ; her loin- 
cloth falls in folds between the two legs ; the tAvo hands sustain the heaA^y breasts 
in the act of offering, not her milk, but as will presently he seen, the lustral AA'ater. 
She has the usvral heavy ornaments in the lobes of the ears ; a necklace and thick 
bracelets are her sole articles of dress from the navel upAvards. She is leaning 
against a reservoir, into which, during the rains, flows the water from the precipitous 
rocks aboAm. On each side is a figure of Brahma, 3' I" high, holding a conch. The 
water from the reservoir floAVS through the nipples of the rahsliasVs breasts and 
from the bottom of the Brahma’s conches. In the month of May, when the annual 
festival of the ablution of the Buddha’s statues takes place, all the small figm^es in 
Powun-daung AA^hieh can easily be carried are brought here and AAnter being 
poured in the reservoir, they are washed AAuth the water spurting from the breasts 
and the conches. 

PL XXXIV cl, is the most curious of the statues found at PoAAatn-daung. 
It puts one straightway in mind of the quaint figures Avith which Michelin illus- 
trates the advertisements of his famous tyres. It was found a 'few yards away to 
the north of Myinmb-dating {p. 49 and XXX) before another cave, and in comjtany 
Avith another similar but headless personage, part of which can be seen on the 
right of the photograph. It is four feet high. The face has the high and prominent 
cheekbones Avhich are a feature of all the figures seen in these rock temples, excej)t 
the Buddhas and deoas {of. PL XXXIVa and i). The teeth are long and large, Avith 
tAVO tusks protruding downAA'ards at the corners of the mouth. The monster has tAvo 
horns rising from the temples. Behind the head and rising above it is a stone boAAd 
AA’hich Avas probably used for offerings to the Buddha in the cave behind. Round 
the neck is a collar or • frill. The long hair, in a plait, falls over tlie left shoulder, 
across the breast and down over the right knee to the ground j the two hands arc 
holding this plait in exactly the same manner as the figures of the goddess Vastm- 
dhard (Mother Earih) Avhich are so frequently seen in Burma near the statues 
of the Buddha in tlio blnmisparSa or “earth-touching” attitude. It is said 
that, for the la«t century and a half, VasunRiara has changed her sex in Burma and 
is noAv masculine : hut the statue before us is much more than 150 years old ; so it 
cannot represent Mother Earth hearing Avitness to the Buddha’s solemn asseveration 
under the hodhi tree, riio ribbed garment seems to he peculiar to this figure ; it is 
not knoAAn in anj other part of Burma, and I do not remember tohaA'e seen anything 
likeitin India or Indo-China. There is no doubt this figure is foreign to Hindu 
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mytliologj"^ and the only plausible hypothesis is that it belongs to Tibeto-Burman 
mythology and represents a Nat or indigenous evil spirit^ A^’ho has been converted 
to the tenets of Buddhism. But which nat has not yet been ascertained. Perhaps it 
is not a Burmese, but a Pyu one. 

It has already been said that, from the evidence of the arches, the sculptures 
.and the style of dresses, the Powiin-clanug rock-cut temples extend over a period 
of about a thousand years, from the 9feb or 10th to the 20th centiuy. Excavations 
are still going on ; but the style of the caves made during the last and this century 
are quite different, in all particulars, from the earlier ones. The finest specimen of the 
modern caves is seen in Plate XXXV^. It was built ten years ago by a wealthy 
Burmese lady of Eangoon. It is situated near the northern extremity of the 
rocky range, and faces south. An enormous block of sandstone was chosen, 
steep and abrupt on every side; the southern half was heum out to provide a 
suitable front for the temple, the level space thus obtained and hemmed in on 
both sides by the perpendicular walls of the rock forming roughly a square of 
35'. The cave is a rectangle SI'S" X 20', vlth a height of 28 feet On the altar 
at the back is a seated Buddha 13' liigh ; in front, worshipping liim, arc the 
the fi^e brahmans who accompanied him when first he embraced 
asceticism, and the four Lohai:ial<is^ On the extreme left, in a posture of 
adoration, is the likeness hi natural size, of the founder herself. All the 
^figures and flowers above and below the cornice have been chiselled in the rock 
itself ; the spandrels and the frieze as well as the flowers in tlie tympana are 
splendidly executed and perfectly finished, every detail is true to nature. The 
scenes depicted in the six panels above the arches are full of life and the figures 
finely proportioned. The effect of this beautiful example of modern Burmese 
art has been lieiglitened by painting the personages in airpropriate colours. The 
scenes are to he followed from right to left, the whole depicting the Bodhisattva’s 
departure into the wilderness. The first represents the form omens which ho 
saw while on his way to his pleasaiuice. In the next, Ghhandaka is answering 
his master’s questions about the old man, the sick man, the dead man and the monk. 
In the third panel, the Buddha comes to look upon his little son in his wife’s 
chamber just before his departure. Tlie next shews us Ilara trying to dissuade 
him from his momentous undertaking. The fifth scene represents the death ol 
the faithful horse Kantliaka, the adieux of Ghhandaka and the latter’s return 
to Kapilavastu; in the last panel, the Bodhisattva is cutting off his hair. A 
quaint feature of these sculptures is that the personages arc clad in the modern 
court fashion, which has now disappeared since tlio annexation of Upper Burma 
blit wliieli still survives in dramatical representations. 


Ceas. Deboiselle. ' 



THE SANGYAUNG MONASTERIES OF 

AMARAPURA. 


B T7K3IESE civil and religious architecture, together udth Buddhism, u^as imijorted 
from India, though there may have been converging influences from China and 
elsewhere. The decline of art in the north of India began in the 8th century, and 
in the south in the 10th centui’y. During the intervening two centuries great events 
had taken place. Sankaracharya, the foimder of the Saivaite cult, and an uncom- 
promising opponent of Buddhism, had accomplished his great mission at the begin- 
ning of the 9th century, and Bajaraja the Great, a king of the OhOla dynasty 
(985-1018 A.D.) and a powerful supporter of Saivaism, had conquered Ceylon and 
become the suzerain of nearly the whole of Southern India.^ As the outburst of 
architectural energy at Pagan occurred in the middle of the 11th century, it may 
safely be surmised that the Indian and Sinhalese architects and artisans, as well as 
the philosophers and scholars professing the Buddhist religion, found a hospitable 
asylum in Burma, and that they gave a strong impetus to the establishment and 
practice of Buddhist art in the country of their adoption, especially when, under 
Rajcndra-Gholadcva I, the son and successor of Rajaraja the Great, Pegu had been 
tcmpoi'arily annexed to the Chola empire.^ It may also be safely asserted that, in 
this province, where Buddliism is still a living force, the Buddhist tradition in 
architecture, especially in Avooden architecture, which has all hut disappeared in 
both northern and Southern India, has been conserved in its main outlines, and 
that the magnificence and splendour of the days of the Mauryas and Guptas may 
be recalled by an examination of the architectiue of the Buddhist monasteries of 
Burma, Avhicb correspond to the vihdras or sanghnrdmas of India. Indeed, Barnett 
says; “TVith the aftipas were often a'^sociated viJidras or sangJidrumas, monasteries, 
of which the normal scheme was a courtyard surrounded by colls for the monks, 
N’atur.nlly the varied immensely in details. In the early period they were 

often cut in the rocks, especially in the West, AA'hilc clsoAvhere they were usually 
built of timber on brick foundations. As the monastic organization developed, 

> ry* XV- ‘“^3. 212, 213-1.1. Utiroir* Anrit.it a>A ^Murval ArcIAltttvrr o/Iwlia. 

• W' r- Vi-’-m Sr-itliV Jiarly ITiftnry cflrAitiy 2nd edition. 
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the vilidras became elaborate structures of mauy members, especially iu the Jforth- 
West, and their buildings sometimes assumed forms similar to those of the Hathas 
of the South 

Fergusson says tliat, before Asoka’s time, tlie “ Indians employed wood and 
that only, in the construction of their ornamental buildings aud deplores the 
absence of specimens of Vilidras built of wood. He. however, believes that the 
Dbarmaraja Hath at Mamallapiuam probably correctly represents the form of a 
groat many ancient vilidras in India,- and refers to Hiuen Thsang’s descripiion of 
the great Nalanda monastery of the 7th century A.I). as follows : 

“After his (b’agarjuna’s) time, six successive kings had built as many vihdras 
on this spot, when one of them surrounded the whole with a high wall, which can 
still be traced, measuring 1,600 feet north and south, by 400 feet, and enclosing 
eight separate courts. Externally to this enclosure were numerous stfipas or tower- 
like vilidras, ten or twelve of which are easily recognised and have been identified, 
■with more or less certainty by General Gunningham, from tbe Pilgrim’s description. 
The general appearance of the place may be gathered from tbe following : ‘In the 
different courts tbe houses of the monks were each four storeys in height. The 
pavilions had pillars ornamented witli dragons, and had beams resplendent with all 
the colours of the rainbow— rafters richly carved— columns ornamented with jade, 
painted red and richly chiselled, and balustrades of carved open work. The lintels 
of the doors were decorated ndth elegance and tbe roofs covered with glazed tiles of 
brilliant colours, which multiplied themselves by reflection, and varied the effect 
at every moment in a thousand manners’. Or, as he enthusiastically sums up: 
‘The Sflfip/jdrdmas of India are counted by thousands, but there are none equal to 
this in majesty or richness, or the height of their construction.’ 

“ Erom what we know of the effects of Burmese monasteries at the present day, 
this is probably no exaggeration; and with its groves of mango-trees, and its 
immense tanks, which still remain, it must have been, as he says, ‘ an enchanting 
abode ’. Here, there resided in his time— within and without the walls — 10,000 
priests and neophytes, and religion and philosphy were taught from a hundred 
chairs, and here consequently our Pilgrim sojourned for five years, imbibing the 
doctrines of the Lau" of Buddha. What Cluny and Glairvaux were to Prance in the 
middle Ages, Nalanda was to Central India, the depository of all true learning, and 
the foundation from which it spread over all the other Buddhist lands ; but sfill, as 
in all instances connected with that strange parallelism, which existed between the 
two religions, the Buddhists kept five centuries in advance of the Eoman 
Church in the invention and use of all the ceremonies and forms common to both 
religions. 

“ It would, indeed, bo satisfactory if the architecture of this celebrated monastery 
could be restored and its arrangement made clear,”* 

My object in writing this article is to describe the architecture and plan of a 


1 Vide p. 233, Baruott’s AnUfiuittes 0 / India, 

3 History of Indian and Hasiern Architect tirCf Vol, 1, p. 52. 

’ Bi'rf.pp. 170-171. 

* Ibidt pp. 173-174. 
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typical Bnvmese snii()littVumo.t "wliicli had, no doubt, foi* its prototype, one ot the 
cdebrated monasteries of India. I have been rather fortunate in my selection, 
because it was partially examined by Yule, in 1855, and is described by him at, pages 
102-165 of liis '■'^lission to the Conrt of Jva ”, and because it was rediscovered by Sir 
John Marshall in 1901. The Sangyaung monasteries called “Maha Toohit Boungyo” 
and “ Malta Oomiye-fcima by Yule, were built by the Queen Consort and her 
daughter, the Princess Poyal, during the reign of Shwebomin (1837-1816). When 
the capital of Burma was transferred from Amarapura to Mandalay in 1857, they 
were bodily removed thither and re-erseted, and were Iiurnt down during the troub- 
lous years that followed the British annexation of Upper Burma in 1886. There arc, 
however, two smaller monasteries called the “ Mbdaw Royal mother’s 

monastery” (Plate XXXVIu) and “ Thamidaw Boyal daiighter’s 

monastery ” (Plato XXXVI5), which were constructed by the same personages 
during the reign of Pagan Min (1846-1853), and were dedicated as the residence of 
U Kycya, the Thathanal)aing or Buddhist Archbishop in the reign of Shwebomin, 
Avho Avas superseded at the accession of Pagan Min, but aa'Iio was restored to his 
former dignity, when jMindon Min became king. In this article, an attempt aauII 
I)e made to describe these tAvo smaller buildings. Yule says : “ But it is on a smaller 
building at the north-cast’ angle of this central Kyouny, and only a few yards 
distant from it, that in each of the two groups the luxury of Burmese art has been so 
freely exj)endcd. 

” In Wxc Malta Toohit Hoxinayo, this smaller building (Mbdaw Kyaiing) Avas also 
on the usual monastic plan, haAung a detached hall at the Avest end, and three 
shrines AA'ith tapering .spires abreast of one another at the west end, but all rising 
out of the same platform at the level of the first floor. The building AA^as carA’^ed 
like an hmry toy, and aa'us a blaze of gold and other sparkling ornament. Even the 
XAosts of the basement storey were gilt, which is seldom the case, and so AA'^ere the 
brick staircases and parapets ascending to the platform, which I have never seen 
elsewhere. 

“ The brackets or corbels from the outer pjosts, which support the projecting 
eaves ot the platform above, Avere griffins or dragons Avith the head doAVUAAwrds, the 
fed grasping the post, and the tail rising in alternate flexures, which seemed almost 
to Avrithc and undulate as avc looked. No art could be better of its kind. The 
outer range of posts rose as usual through the platform, forming massive props or 
stanchions for the balustrade above. The tops of these j)Osts Averc norgcouslv 
caiwed and holloAved into the semblance of an imperial croAim, Avith Amrious figure's 
under its arches. The successive roofs were sheeted with zinc, that glanced in the 
.'-uu like silver, and the panelled Avails, which rose in diminishing area from roof 
to roof, were set round Avitb half columns diapered A\-ith a mosaic of mirror, Avhicb 
looked like silver covered with a network of gold. Even the ladders that leant against 
the AA'nlls, to gh'o access from roof to roof in case of repair being needed, were 
covered with gilding and inlaid Avith mirror-Avork. 

“ In the basement storey AA-ere some curious AA'orks of art in another style. On 
the plastered reverse of the gilded stairca ses Avere paintings rcpj’escnting different 
‘ aid MaliS-.mn;:-mye.t)iu-an respect i^clyT ~ 
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nations, such as Burmese, Chinamen, Shans, and Englishmen. These u'ere drawn 
wdth a good deal of character. The Chinese were done ^vith much truth and spirit 
and the Englishman, with his deg and gun, was most laughably recognisable, and 
far better in resemblance, as well as in spirit, than any of the common Hindoo 
attempts to represent us. 

‘'Two pa^ed and slightly raised platforms in the interior of the hasement were 
set around with small flags of sandstone about a foot square, carved in a sort of 
has-relicf, or compound between bas-relief and incised outline. One set consisted 
entirely of representations of bilns or demon monkeys, in all sorts of quaint action 
and attitude, catching dilfe]*ent animals, fighting with them, or tormenting them, 
riding on goats, crabs, elephants, tortoises, and what not. The other set mainly 
represented animals of all kinds in different attitudes, elephants, buffaloes, deer, 
oxen, hares, etc., some of them aiq:)arently engaged in iBsopean dialogues. Nearly 
all these, though very rudely drawn and executed, had the humour and spirit of true 
genius. One figure for instance, of a biln catching a goat by the hind leg* with one 
hand and diligently punching him with the other, was capital. Another, of a hare 
crouched on his hams, in earnest conversation with a second of the same species 
standing 03i his hind legs in an admonitory attitude, spontaneously recalled to two 
of the party the spirit of Graudville’s celebrated illustrations to La Eontaine. I 
have already noticed the special gift of the Burmese in representing elephants. 
Here we had them in all sorts of positions, sometimes repre.sented as fore*shorfcencd 
with their backs to the spectator, which I conceive is rather an achievement in lias- 
relief. 

" The Malta Oomiye-feima^ is, in plan and general character, as we have said, 
quite similar to the preceding building, but it even exceeds it in gorgeousness of 
adornment. So the Burmese told us before wc had seen it, and whilst 'vve were 
admiring the Toolut Boungyo. We were not inclined to lielieve them, bub they 
were justified by the facts, as u*e found on passing into the adjacent enclosure. 

" In this second building, the three spires remain ungilt, the work having been 
interrupted b^y the civil commotions of 1852, The contrast thus arising between 
the mellow colour of the teak and the luilliant mass of gold is no detriment to the 
eftect. The posts of the basement, instead of being wholly gilt arc covered with 
scarlet lacquer handed with gilded carving. Eroin post to post run cuspod arches in 
ojien lilagree-work of gilding, very delicate and beautiful. The corbels bearing the 
balcony are more fantastic and less artistic than at the Toolut Boungyo. Instead of 
dragons, they here consist of human figures in rich dresses, Avith tlie scalloj) wings 
of the Burman military costume, and wearmg the heads of various animals, elephants, 
bulls, etc. These figures are all in different dancing attitudes, and all jewelled and 
embellished in sparkling mosaic of mirror and gilding. 

" The balcony balustrade is quite unique. Instead of the usual turned rails, or 
solid carved panels, it is a brilliant open work of interlacing ^crolls, the nuclei of 
the compartments into Avhich the scrolls arrange themselves, being fanciful, fairy- 
like figures in complete relief, somewhat awkward in drawing hut spirited in actiom 


* ThawidoTr kyaung or jMcnaatcrv of tho UoyM daughter. 
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Eolow this balcony is an exquisite drooping eaves-hoard, in shield-like tracery, 
n'itli interlacing scrolls cut through the wood like lace-work. 

“ The staircase parapets (gilt masonry) are formed in scrolls of snakes scaled 
with green looking-glass, and each discharging from its mouth a wreath of flowers 
in white mirror mosaic. The posts are crowned with tapering htees, inferior in 
effect to the imperial crowns of the other monastery. The panels of the walls in 
the upper storeys are exquisitely diapered and flowered in mosaic of looking-glass, 
wliilst the eaves-crests and ridge-crest (the latter most delicate and brilliant) are of 
open earring in lattice-work and flame-points tipped with sparkling mirror. The 
indispensable religious pinnacles or finials, Avith their peculiar Avooden vanes or flags, 
are of unusually fanciful and delicate carving, each croAvned Avith its miniature golden 
htee and hells. 

“ It is impossible to look at these Kyoungs without a feeling of wonder hoAV a 
people so deficient in all domestic appliances should he capable of designing and 
executing such exquisite workmanship.”^ 

I have given the above long extracts from Yule’s work, which is stiU the highest 
authority on Biumese architecture, so as to place them in juxtaposition with Hiuen 
Thsang’s description of the Nalanda monastery. Splendour, magnificence, and the 
gorgeousness of colour are common to both SarigJtdrdmas, and neither time, money, 
nor labour was stinted in their construction. The religious impulse was strong, and 
the enthusiasm and zeal of the architect and artisan AA<ere equally matched by the 
fcrA'our and ardour of the Pounders. It is, howcAmr, a great pity that, with aU.his 
extraordinary gifts of observation and description. Yule’s examination of these 
interesting buildings AA-as not complete. He says : “ My oArn Ausits to the intei’iorof 
these buildings A\'ere, I confess, almost entirely barred by strong disinclination to 
undergo what Avas supposed to be the necessary ceremony of unshoeing.”- 

Pliayre’s mission to the Court of Amarapura in 1866, if it failed to achicA’C any 
political success, succeeded in having recorded, by the graceful and facile pen of 
Yule, a faithful picture of Burmese art before it was affected by foreign influences. 
AmarapAU’a had been the cai)ital of Burma since the time of King BodaAA^paya 
(178l-18l9), and Avasa microcosm of BurnACse civilization. There AA’cre congregated 
not only the AA’calth, fashion, and beauty of the countiy, but aiso learning and 
scholarfliip. It constituted an Oriental University, recalling the splendour, magJii- 
ficcnce, and enthusiasm of Taxila, Benares, and Kfilanda of ancient days. jMelaidiy- 
sics and religion AA'crc taught, but scarcely any mathematics, medicine, or astronomy. 
ITistoi'y and poetry AA’cre studied, and sculjjture, painting, music and the drama AA<erc 
cultiA-ated under Royal patronage. Sanskrit Avas studied under Brahman Professors 
from Bewares, as a language subsidiary to Pali, the sacred medium of the Burmese 
or Illnayana School of Buddhism. In the domain of art, AAmoden architecture had 
reached its zenith in the reign of Pagan Min (38(1.6-185:3). The carvings in the 
monasteries AA ei'o noted for their sentiment for beauty, refinement of detail, and a 
remarkable sense of just proportions, Avhich could not be reproduced in later times. 

* Yulc’fi JJintvu to the Court n/Ara, pp. lG3-iCD, 

’ 2lui. pi».i»oi.D. 
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In tlie succeeding reigB of Mindon Min (1863-1878), the loss of Pegu, with its 
nniple revenues, necessitated a disturbance in the polity of the Kingdom, IheEoyal 
finances, and the economic condition of the people Leisure, liberality, vefinemcnL 
and concentration of the mind ceased to he factors, and esthetics became subordi- 
nated to utility. Tt was then that the hurry and ])ustle of Western civilisation 
began to knock at tlie gates of Burmese exclusivenc'^, and to clamour loudly for 
admission ; it was then also that the spirit of commercialism, which connotes aggres- 
sive selfishness, began to affect the characteristics of a nation, wliich had been 
mainly nurtured and developed by asceticism and inonasticism, with their ideals of 
isolation, solitude, and abnegation. It is clear that the changed political and social 
condition of the people reacted adversely on the development of their art. 

The sites of sacred buildings were determined by Braliman astrologers and 
learned Buddliist monks, who drew their inspiration from the Tripitaka and from 
the scenes in the life of Gautama Buddha The Buddha attained his Enlighten- 
ment to the North-east of the Bodhi Tree, and ever since then that particular inter- 
mediate point of the compass has been regarded by the Biiddhist world as specially 
auspicious. In the present case, itis befitting that a Savghdrdmn dedicated to the 
Tbathanahaing or Buddhist Archbishop, who was the Vicegerent of the Buddha 
himself, should be situated outside the North-east corner of the city \vall of Amara- 
pura, and that the vilidra specifically intended for the reudence of His Eminence 
should also be located at the North-cast corner of each courtyard called the ifaba- 
Tu-lut-B6ngyaw and the Maha-aung-mye-biman. 

Symbolism is innate in Oriental art. When one faces the East, the South 
lies on his right, and the North on his left. The right being the side of honour, tlie 
Maha-Tu-lut-Bongyaw, together with its annexe, the Mfedaw Kyaung, built ])y the 
Queen Consort of Shwebomin, is situated to the south of the Maha-aung-mye-bimim, 
together with its annexe, the Thainidaw Kynung, built i)y lier daughter (Plate 

xxxvn). 

Maha-Tu-lut-B6ngyaw, corresponding to the Master’s Lodge at Oxford or 
'Cambridge, is the name of the central monastery in the Southern Quadrangle, which 
was a self-contained Abbey or College, to which, according to the inscription near 
the outer circuit wall, the name of “ Maha-abhayarama, or the Great College of 
Freedom ’’ was applied. It is surrounded by two brick circuit walls, each of 
wdiich is pierced by four gate-ways. Outside the outer wall was a wooden fencing 
which has now disappeared. The space between the wooden fencing and the 
outer brick wall was intended for the camping of pilgrims, the land inside tlie brick 
wuUs being regarded as consecrated ground. That between the outer and inner 
brick wulls was assigned to the location of monasteries constructed by the depen- 
dants of the Builder of the Central Monastery for the occupation of junior monks, 
the land within the inner enclosure being allotted for the residence of the immediate 
enioxtmge of the Abbot or Master. The inner brick wall and a part of the outer 
one still remain. Plate XXXVIII a & shows the fi.Te-iievcd turrets of their porches, 
whicli were each surmounted by a HJehava and a ii. Each wall is S feet in height and 
stands on a plinth. The dado of each is ornamented with panels, both inside and 
.oukside, mid is crowned by a coping ornamented with mouldings. 
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The Quadrangle of the Maha-aimg-mye-hknan Monastery, to which the name- 
of “ Maha-vijitarama, or the Great College of Triumph ” was given, and which 
adjoins the Southern Quadi-angle on the north, is similar in design, and reqnires no 
further detailed description. 

The two Quadrangles constitute an entity or a single Sangltdrdma. It is 
rectangular in plan, trending from noi-th to south and measuring 800 feet hy 410 
feet. It contains 3 wells and 5 tanks, and is ornamented by shady groves of trees. 
The Iniildings being of wood, all vestiges of them and of the entire Sanghdrdma are- 
likely to disappear during the next few decades, as they have done in India. On 
the eastern face of the outer wall are a walled tank and a Sima, a necessary adjunct 
of a Sanghdrama, where Bvrddhist monks were ordained and made their confessions 
on Uposaflia days. 

The plan and design of this Saiiglidrdma, which is situated a little to the Soutli 
of the 3Iyohauug Railway Station, and which is popularly known in the neighbour- 
hood as the “ Sangyaung BaiJc,” apparently approximate very closely to the- 
coiiception conveyed by Hiuen Thsang’s description of the Kalanda Vihdm. 

A photograph of a Burmese modern monastery built in the orthodox style, 
namely, King Thibaw’s monastery, is given in Plate XX, page 100, of the Annual 
Archarological Beport, Part II, for 1902-03. On account of circumscribed space, 
it faces north. It consists of the following four divisions : 

(?) The JPyatthat Sming with the seven-roofed spire, or the chapel, where 
images of the Buddha arc kept ; 

(?■?■) The Sanu Zanng, or the Master’s quarters where the Sagadciw oi- 
presiding Abbot, lives ; 

(iii) The Scmngmcigyi rvith triple roofs, or the Hall, where lectures are 
given, ceremonies arc held, and junior monks are irrovided with 
apartments ; 

(iy) The Baiogazaung, or the dormitory of junior monks. 

The plan of the Mddaw Kyaxmg (Plato XXXIX) is somewhat different from 
that of King Thibaw’s monastery. It has five large staircases, which arc one of the 
two pieces of brickwork in the whole structure (Plate XXXVIII c). The Imilding 
faces east, and its distinguishing feature is the rectangular Charih’am, or the 
Promenade Hall for the monks, measuring 99 feet 4 inches by 16 feet 6 inches, 
which takes the place of the Pyaithai Saung or Chapel of King ThibaAv’s monastery. 
Here the Sanu Zaiing is a mere connecting pa.s.sagc betAA'cen the Chanhvam and the 
Saungviagyi or ]\Iain Comparhnent, AAdiich measures 17 feet 9 inches by 4 feet G 
inches. An ojicn A-crandah, measuring 7 feet G inches in breadth, runs around the 
Saungviagyi. To the Avest of tliis is the Jiateguzaung or Compartment for junior 
monks, Avhioh measures 30 feel G inches by 24 feet 3 inches. 

The fii-fft thing that strikes a A-isitor to this rihdva is the exquisite AA'orkmanship 
devoted to the Avooden ])i]lars resting on lotus-shaped masonry pedestals. In the 
lanmiage of Yule : “ Tlic braekets or corbels from the outer posts, Avhich support 

the projcctiAig c.avcs of the phitfoi-in above. AA-ere griffins or dragons AA'ith the licad 
doAA-nwards, the feet grasping the post, and the tail risine in alternate tlexure.s, 
which seemcfi almost to writbo and undulate as avc looked.' Xo art could be better 
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*of its kind. The tops of these posts were gorgeously carved and 

hollowed into the semblance of an imperial crorni, vith various figures under its 
arches.”^ A different treatment is accorded to the inner pillars. They are gilt and 
decorated with hands of glass mosaic in scroll design, and to either side of them is 
attached a piece of carved Avood-work supported by a dragon, with the head 
upwards. 

Proceeding to the upper storey of the monastery, the encircling verandah is 
found to be provided Avitli a railing, the predominant feature of Avhose carving 
appears to he the undulating folds of a Avrithing dragon on a ground of scroll 
design (Plate XL a). The outer side of the wall of the SaungvKtgyi or Main 
Compartment is decorated Avitli glass panels and carved patera hcarmg figures of 
birds. In Plate XLI &, is depicted one of the A\dndows of the Main Comparttnciit. 
The dancing figures heloAV the architrave are full of spirit and animation, for 
Avliich Burmese art is particularly noted. Each of the two figures of a deva on the 
door stands on a lotus, Avhich is supported hy a seated flying figure holding two 
lotus buds. The general apj^earauce of the carved jambs and architraves, Avitli 
their flamboyant projections, may he compared with that of the Lion Throne of the 
Burmese King (Plate XIX p. 9S, Archmological Report, Part II, for 1902-03). 
The Main Compartment is transversely divided into two sections, the eastern 
jjortion being used as a Chapel, and the unstern as the dormitory of the monks, 
A carved railing surrounds the dais of the Chapel. Plale XL h shows scenes from 
tlie Ramayana, which is Amy popular among the Burmese. It depicts Havana 
liolding liis Court, and the next figure, which is not reproduced hero, depicts Rama 
rccoAnring his Avife, Sita, with the help of Laksliinana, and the horde of monkeys 
under Haniiman, A\"ho is to be identified Avith the figure dancing, out of sheer joy, 
A^dth both hands up holding cymbals, and his tail down. It is to he noted that Rama 
sits on a chair called by the Burmese Thinz{di^ and that Sita, in a dejected condi- 
tion, is seated immediately beloAv it, holding her husband’s right hand and seeking 
comfort and protection from it. In Plate XLV h, an image of the Buddha is placed 
on a throne, Avhich, in its general features, is like the Lion Tlironc of the Burmese 
king referred to above. The Throne rests on two eq^uilaleral triangles placed apex 
to aj)ex, Avhich have a definite significance in Hindu symbolism. According to 
Havell, "The equilateral triangle standing on its apex is a geometric Yishnu 
symbol ; the reverse is a 6iva symbol.” ^ 

Stepping across into the Xorthern Quadrangle, avc proceed to the ThamidaAv 
Kyaimg (Plate XLII), Avhosc plan is very similar to that of the jMedaAV' Kyaiivg 
(Plate XXXIX). A sectional drau'iiig of the Iniilding is slioum in Plate XLII. 
Here, instead of five brick staircases, there arc only four, one being absent at the 
northern end of the Chanlcram or Promenade Hall. Being constructed hy the 
Princess Royal, tlic sumptuary laws of the country required that it should he less 
xesplendent and less magnificent than her mother’s rAlidra. Tlie outer pillars on 


'YuIc'b ^xstion to the Court of Ava^ p, 1C4. 

*It is generally snppo'^cd that tl»c rhair, as on article o£ domestic furniture, ^ras introduced into Burma after the 
Anglo-B\trmoi.o Wars. evidenced hy this cav\ing, the supposition appears tc bo incorrect. 

^ Footnote on page 122. Ancient and Medieval Archiieetnre of India: A stud^ of Indo^Argan Citilizatioiu 
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the "round floor are decorated uith various kinds of figures (Plate XLIII). Pigure 
a is L elephant-headed monster holding a dagger in its right hand and wearing 
Indian shoes, which recalls Ganesa ; figure & is a pleasant-featured warrior holding 
a dagger in its right hand ; figure c is a Biumcse prince, which has weathered 
much ; and figure d is an ogi-e or ralcshasa holding up both hands. Plate XLI a 
depicts an inner pillar encrusted with glass mosaic. The Chafilcram or Hall of 
Promenade, which takes the place of the Pyattliat sauvg, is surmounted by a five 
tiered turret. The carvings on the verandah are of a variegated typo : those on 
its inner side around the Chafihram are in hold floral design (Plate XL c), 
while those on its outer side around the Glianicram are divided into three longitudinal 
panels, each containing a series of human figures in various attitudes (Plate 
XL d) ; and those on its outer side around the Saunginagyi or Main Compartment 
have the wealth of Burmese genius lavished upon them (Plate XLVI a). The 
wooden pillars arc provided with s^oj^^a-shaped copings, and the floral design carved 
in hold relief is exquisite and inimitable. Plate XLIV a shows the carving on the 
inner side of the railing of the Sanu-zamig. The design is mainly floral and is 
arranged in the form of a patera. The ceiling over the Sanu-zaimg is finely 
carved, heavily gilt and ornamented with glass mosaic, as shown in Plate 
XLIV b. The design is a mixture of the floral and geometrical. This carving 
should he compared with that over the Chapel. 

Proceeding westward from the Charih'din, we descend a carved wooden staircase 
of three steps, whose balustrade takes the form of a Garuda bird with an elongated 
tail. The staircase is attached to a carved doorway, which is guarded by two 
dwnrapalas, each standing on a monster (Plate XLV a). 

The eastern section of the Saungnmgyi, which is used as a Chapel, is the most 
interesting part of the building. Here, the ceiling, walls, pillars, and railings are 
heavily gilt, cawed, or decorated with glass mosaic. A. portion of the railing before 
the throne of Ihe Buddha represents scenes from the Haliajanaka Jaiaica, one of the 
most popular Buddhist Birth-Stories among the Burmans. In Plate XLI c, 
there arc two panels ; on the right, Prince Mahajanaka is depicted as awaking 
from sleep on a slab of stone in the Boyal Garden of Mithild, whither he has gone 
after his shipwreck, and as being invested mth the insignia of Royalty by the 
Purohiia and other IMinistcrs of King Pola Janaka, his recently deceased miclc, the 
Vvshya chariot being unyoked and remaining in the Ijackground. In the left 
panel the Prince I'ides in a chariot, rvhich is protected by an umbrella .symbolizing 
sovereignty. At the head of the chariot walk two guardsmen carrying round 
emhos,ced shields. In the next figure, which is not reproduced here, the right panel 
represents, in a conventional manner, a forc.sl infested by wild beasts, where King 
Mahajannka has taken up his abode as a Saiiiiyushi ; and the left depicts him in his 
monkish garb, with downcast eyes and carrying an alms-bowl, listening to a lecture 
iriven by the lletchcr of Bhuna, Avho is stnaightoning the shaft of an arrorv with one 
eye shut and the other open, and who impresses on him the expediency of leading a 
solitary life, and his discartUng Queen and Royal retinue, if he desires’ to make any 
spiritual advancement. Plate XLV h represents the Buddha in the regal drc.ss of 
.tnwmjyill sitting on the SifiJidaaiia or Lion Throne. 'J'hc carvings on the multiple 
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roofs, eayes-crests, ridge-crest, and gables of the buildings are shown in Plate 
XL YI K The carved doorways are shown in Plate XLVI c-d. 

The panelled walls of the Saungmagyi or Main Comi^artment are decorated 
mth jjainted figures protected by panes of glass, and each window is ornamented 
with a pair of outstretched dragons, udth the head downwards (Plate XLI h). The 
painted figures in the panels depict scenes from the Jdtakas {Plate XLYIIa-c^). 
Figure a shows the Harhsa bird, who is an embryo Buddha, caught in a snare ; and 
h the huntsman, employed by Khema, Queen of Benares, hurrying at the top of Ms 
speed, and carrying a noose and slick on his shoulder, to seize the bird. Figiue 
depicts King Piliyakkha, having mistaken Suvannasama for a deer, shooting at him 
with an arrow ; and figure cl Suvaunasama falling wounded and into a dying condi- 
tion, as he is hit by the arrow on the stomach, and the deer, wMch he has employed to 
carry water for Ms aged parents, fleeing away in all directions, a water pitcher being 
upset near the dying man. The figures are quite spirited and easily recognisable. 

Taw Sein Ko. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT BESNAGAR. 




I N last year’s Annuo! T gave a detailed accouiit of tlie excavations conducted 
by me in IQlS-ld* at Bcsuagar near Bbilsa in the Gwalior State. As these ex- 
caA'ations were incomj^lete, I had to resume them in the year follo^Ying and I was 
again encamped at Besn;s?gar for two monthsj fcom about the middle of December 
19!4 j to about the middle of Pebruary 1915. The operations of this year also were 
liberally financed by His Highness the Maharaja Scindia^ and the work accom- 
plished was as interesting and valuable as that of the previous year. The j)resent 
article is devoted to a detailed account of these excavations, a summary of 
which has already been published in the Tr ogress Report of the TVestern Circle for 
1914i-16. But, in order that it may be clearly and connectedly understood, it is 
necessary to recapitulate, though very briefly, the results achieved in the first 
season. 

Nearly six years ago an inscription was discovered on a pillar locally called 
Kham Baba near the village of Besnagar or Be^, ancient Vidi^a. It recorded the 
erection of this pillar as a Garnda-dJivaja in honour of the god Vasudeva by Helio- 
dorus, son of Dion, a Greek ambassador from the Tndo-Bactrian king Antialkidas of 
Taxila to the court of the local prince Bhagabhadra. The epigraph thus pointed to 
the existence, in the immediate neighbourhood of the column, of a temple of Vasu- 
deva, 'svhich was as old as at least the middle of the second century B. C,, to which 
time Antialkidas has been assigned by numismatists. Several trenches were sunk 
on ihe site on which the pillar stood, and important structural remains were 
exhumed. Close beside Kham Baha were exposed three retaining walls of an old 
platform on which no doubt the old shrine of Vasudeva was erected, facing the east 
and also the column. It was not, however, possible to trace the remaining wall, 
as this would have involved the dismantling of the front portion of the dwelling of 
B^lhaji, imjarl of Kbam Baba. A trench was cut in the courtyard inside his house, 
hut no traces of Vasudeva’s shrine were found. The complete demolition of the 
dwelling might perhaps bring some vestiges to light, but it is possible that the greater 
poitioii of its original structure vras, as appears to he the case with many sites in old 
Bc^, pilfered and removed to build the town of Bhilsa, which came into existence 
about the 8th century A, D. Not far from the shrine platform and towards its 

^ 933 ^ 
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soutli 'were exhumed the foundations of an old dwelling as evidenced hj the frag- 
ments of tiles^ pottery, nails, tanhs and a domestic mortar. This was, in all likeli- 
hood, the house occupied l)y the family of the worsliippcrs who were in charge of 
Vasudeva’s temj^le. Both this house and the shrine platform were found enclosed 
by what may he called the solid railing, which was a railing of a unique type, not 
])reviously found anywhere else in India. The north and south sides of it were each 
at its eastern end met by another railing, hut this was of the ordinary typo, such as 
that represented hj the one round the IMuiii Stupa at Sahcln, hut of a much 
plainer kind. Erom these junctions branched otf tuo subsidiary railings whose 
existence uns attested only by tbeir foundation stones. One of these ran southward 
and the other northward so as to meet an entrance in front of the shrine. All these 
structiu'al remains no doubt pertained to the temple of Vasudeva referred to in 
HeliodoiWs inscription, but remains of a still earli(w period were also here 
unearthed. A trench was cut near the north-west corner of tho solid raUhig, and, 
after digging clown to about 3 feet below the foundations of this railing, I lighted 
upon a hue of bricks, which, on further excavation, was found to he the top of a 
brick wall nearly feet high. Only GG feet of this Avail I ^^as able to trace during 
the season of 1913-14i. The Avork of traeing it further had to ])c abandoned as tho 
season Avas far advanced, and, OAving to the advent of the BoH festival, most of oiu* 
labourers deserted us. This had, therefore, to be reserved for tho next cold season, and 
the trench which exposed this wall was refilled Avith earth. The Avork of rc-opening 
the.trench, re-exposing the Avail, and clearing it Avliolly avus resumed this season 
about the middle of Docemher 1914*, AA^hen avc started at the iiorth-Avcst 
corner of the solid railing as had been done previous^. As u c Averc working here 
at a dc^dh of from 10 to 12 feet from the surface of the groimd ubovc, it was 
necessary to cut this trench Avider than Avas done last season, to enable the AAnrk 
to progress easily and briskly. \Vc had hardly broadened it to 10 feet Aidien 
we lighted upon another brick Avail exactly similar to this one and running parallel 
to it. We were thus uoav engaged upon extricating not one, but two, brick walls 
from the ddhris Avhich concealed them. The first of these, i,e,y the south AA'all, Avas 
re-traced as far as 66 feet as Avas done last season, and avc had cleared it scarcely a 
couple of feet further when tAvo courses of stones Avere laid bare, extending OA^r a 
length of S' 9" and rising one above the other as in the case of a flight of steps 
(Plate XLVIII). Each one of the stones of the loAver course Avas from 1' 8" to 1' 0" 
in A^'idth 3 of Avhich 10" were exposed ancl formed the step, and the remainder 
coA^Gved by tho stones of tlie upper course coming upon it. Each stair rested on 
rubble foiindations. At each end of these courses Avere found traces of side retaining 
Avails of brick gradually rising upAvards to at least a height of six feet. It is not at 
all unreasonable to conclude that there Avas originally a flight of steps here. We 
' dug the trench about G feet farther, and the south brick Avail Avas found to cross the 
foundation line of the solid railing above at an angle of 3° 

In my account of last season’s operations I Lad ex])rc'5scd myself confident of 
being able to trace the south Avail up> to 160 feet at least, because in the ti’ench cut 
in front of the Kham Baba colmnn to examine its foundations were detected three 
courses of bricks precisely similar to those of this Avail, and, so far as the eye could 
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judge, lying in the same line with it. This confidence was fully justified, and the wall 
was easily cleared right up to the front of the pillar. The new or the north waU, 
which was discovered this season, was also similarly traced as far as the column, and 
was found running parallel to the south wall. Both the walls were thus laid bare 
■without much difficulty up to a length of 181', but here the work was impeded by 
the tombs of Babajee’s forefathers, which came in the way of an extension of the 
trench. As these could not be destroyed, I decided upon continuing the trench to 
the other side of the tombs leaving them untouched in the middle. This was 
accordingly done, but rnthout any success. Not a single vestige of these walls was 
detected, though the trench on the other side bad been pushed to a sufficiently long 
distance. Naturally, therefore, I thought that somewhere at this point they turned 
either towards the north or the south. Two trenches were, therefore, cut obliquely 
on each side of the tombs, i.e., on the north and south, but these also proved abortive. 
There was thus no recourse left but to push forward the original trench from below 
the tombs. My object was simply to follow the walls as far as they could be traced, 
and this object I now intended carrying out by cutting tunnels one in front of each. 
This work was painfully slow, because as the earth below the tombs was of a black 
and soft variety, it was essential for their safety that the tunnels be just sufficiently 
high and wide to enable only the alignment of the walls to be followed. The work 
of cutting out each tunnel had consequently to be assigned to a single workman. 
This method proved most satisfactory, and the two walls were found, not turning 
either towards the north or the south, but joined almost exactly below the tombs by 
a cross wall 10' 4" long (Plate XLVIII). 

Both the walls were thus traced in the eastern direction, and their eastern 
ends determined. The western end of the south wall had been discovered last 
year, and in my account of that year’s excavations I have stated that at this 
nnd it was joined by another, i.e., the east waU, running north to south. This 
wall, however, was traceable as far as 13 feet only, from where it was found broken 
off. I, therefore, conjectured that the north wall must also have been met by 
another. The trench which exposed the north and south walls Avas, therefore, 
pushed a little farther to the west. This not only laid bare the whole of the nortli 
wall, but showed that at its Avest extremity it AA'as joined by another, i.e., the AA’^est 
AA'all, running north to south, as had been surmised. Both the north and west AA^alls 
haA'c been broken off a little at the point of their junction (Plate XLVIII and Plate 
XLIXrt). Only 19 feet of the west wall could be traced. This waU, like the east 
one, Avhich runs parallel to it, thAis seems to have broken off at very nearly the same 
distance from the junctions. There can, however, be little doubt that origiiAally they 
continued as far at least as 92 feet, for which distance atrench had been dug on this 
side. Bricks of exactly the same colour and texture as those of AAffiich the walls 
are constructed were found in the trench at the same level, though perhaps not 
in such large quantities as I expected. There is also another and much stronger 
reason for supposing that the Avails AAnre originally running over at least the whole 
length of tliis trench. ^ Those, like the north and’the south Avails, stand on yellow 
soil, Avluch rises in undulations behind them, but is of one level betAveen, over the 
Apace of seven feet Avhich separates them. Even from where the walls have broken 
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ofE, the yellow soil, in the trench, 'wliile it maintained a uniform levol over an 
area approximately equal in width to the space between the walls, and in alignment 
with them, undulated immediately beyond at the sides, shoeing clearly that this 
level area Avas flanked by walls which have now been destroyed, but which ori- 
ginally Avere the same as the east and Avest walls continuing here, 

Tlie south Avail is 182' 3'^ long. The least number of courses preserved is 
three, and the largest twenty, the uppermost tAvo of Avhich are A'ery much damaged, 
their face being destroyed. The topmost course is only 0'^ below the foundation 
slabs of the solid railing, and gives 5' 6"' as the maximum height of the Avail, ns 
it stands at present, The face of the Avail batters towards the top, but the batter is 
not spread uniformly over the courses. The present topmost course inclines iii- 
Avards at least 1' 2" from the bottom. The length of tlie nurtU -wall is 1S5' 4". 
The least height preserved of this Avail is 1' made of five courses. The greatest 
height is 2' formed by ten courses, and has 7"' batter. TJie inaximuin height 
of the east Avail is 2' V, Avith eight courses and batter ; and tliat of the Avest 
wall, 2' 111-'' uith tea courses and 6|" batter. 

Last year when orvLy the south Avail and the east Avail whicli met it Avere exhum- 
ed I surmised that both formed retaining Avails of a long platform. But this surmise 
is now shoAvn untenable hy the discovery, this season, of tho north and the west 
Avails Avlilch run parallel to them, and are like them, joined to each other (Plate 
XLTX a). This fact coupled Avith the nneartliing of a cross wall connecting tlie 
north and south walls at their eastern ends points to tho most plausible 
inference that Ave haA’e here the remnants of a nah' or irrigation canal. It is 
worthy of note that I sunk several extensiA^e trenches on all sides of these Brails 
to ascertain ndiether there were any structural remains with Avhicli they could possibly 
he connected. Xot only no such remains, but not even A^estiges of human habitation 
such as pottery, tiles, ashes and the like, Avere exposed. Similarly, A\’hen these 
walls Avero cleared, nothing but alluvial earth u^as found between them, witli no 
indications of human habitation whatever. 'Chis clearly shows in my opinion 
that the nulls were connected unth a structure which fulfiJledits purpose on a 
soil not occupied by humau dAvellings. The only hypothesis that null explain this 
-circumstance is that here Ave have tho remains of an ancient irrigation canal. 
This hypothesis is strengthened, in the first place, by the traces of a flight of steps, 
■Avhich Avere found about the middle of the south Avail and to wdiich reference lias 
already been made. Secondly, as mentioned above, a slight .slope seems to have l)ecn 
deliberately giAxn to all these Avails, and this is perfectly intelligible in the case of 
canal, where a hatter is needed to counteract the pressure of \vater. Thirdly, in niA” 
last year’s account I haAx mentioned that it Avas from one of these Avails tliat I scraped 
-out a quantity of lime mortar, ivhich on analysis was found to rival that of the 
Homans. The use of lime mortar of such superior quality is not only appropriate but 
highly essential in the case of canal walls where the percolation of water has to 
be prevented and the permanency of the structure secured. Pouvthly, liow else 
-can Bx explain the infilling of these Avails Buth pure alluvial earth? Evi- 
dently this earth avus here brought in by the floods of the m'er Be^, Butli whicli it 
must have been connected. 
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E„,. (he reasons stated above I ‘I;' ^ 

walls eduimed indicate tlie existence of an irrigation canal liere. ^ » 

was it is imiiossible to determine witli any accuracy, but an aiyrosimate gue s 

can’ be made.^ In my article on the first year’s excavations, I hare adduced 

JLds for assigning the temple of Vasndeva alluded to in Helm 

^ circa 165 B. C. The canal walls, being unearthed at a lonei lei el must 
Itully be anterior to this date. Again, we must assume ^ 

elapsed between the destruction of the canal and the erection of the tempk. 

SecLdly, we have also to assume that the canal of such solid constraction w as in 

use for I pretty long time before it fell into ruins. And we shall not be far 
from right, I think, if we ascribe it to the Mauiya, or possibly pre-Mamya, 

^''™The discovery of an ancient canal at Besnagar need not at all surprise us. 
India has from Very remote times been famous for irrigation works. The 
Amaralcoia,^ a work composed in the fourth century A. D., disbnguis es 
between provinces watered by the rains {dem-mdt riha) and those nrigated by 
rivers {nadi-matrika ) ; and these expressions are frequently met witb in Sanskrit 
literature. The inscription of the Mahakshatrapa Budradaman (.t . b » 

eno-raved on the celebrated rock near dunagaclh, speaks of a lake formed by raising 
a dam across a gorge in the old Girnar hills. Owing to a terrific downponi- of 
rain the greater portion of the dam seems to have been washed away, but was soon 
rebuilt in accordance Avith the orders of the Mahakshatrapa. The lake seems to 
have been in existence till the reign of the Gupta sovereign Skandagupta, Avhcn 
its embankment had again burst in consequence of excessive inin, but wns 
restored in A. D. 457. The lake itself, as Budradaman’s inscription informs us, 
was constructed in the reign of the Maurya ruler Ohandragupta and was furnished 
Avith pranalls, i.e., sluices and canals. Such a spacious lake could scarcely have- 
been built for the mere purpose of supplying drinking irater to a provincial toAvn, 
such as Girinagara or Girnar undoubtedly was. The sluices and canals, again, 
clearly show that the main object of this work Avas to irrigate the neighbouring 
regions. Again, in a Pali work called Dlummapcida a stanza^* speaks of nettikas 
forcing Avatei' to go Avhere it Avould not go by itself j and the commentary explains 
the term by “builders of canals and aqueducts.” It thus airpears that irrigation 
canals and aqueducts were not unknown in India even in the pie*Mauiya period 
Avhen the Dha'ininapcida must haA'e been composed. 

The masomy canal unearthed at Besnagar is 7 ' broad, the distance Avhich 
separates the north and south, and the east and Avest Avails, from one another. 
The height of the canal could not have been less than 5' G", Avhich is the maximum 
present height of one of its Avails. One limb of the canal, represented by the north 
and south walls, Avas 185' 4" long, but it is impossible to determine the original 
length of the other limb represented by the east and west walls, as both of these have 
broken off at very nearly the same point. Most probably it must have extended as 


> 11 . 1 . 12 . 

’ J?i). Jnd., Yol. Vlll, rp. 45-9. 

® Stanzas 80 and 146, \vl\icU arc really one stanza Uvice. 
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far as the Bes liver, wliicii is hardly t\N-o furlongs from the site and which 
4 ilone could have supplied water to this canal. This river is, like the Betwa (the 
other river of Besnagar), noted for its deep pools of water, and not being of 
a very wide span, lends itself readily to the coustructioii of a dam across it, especially 
at the ford where the ])assers-by at present cross it. Tliis ford, again, is scarcely 
two furlongs from the Kham Baba column. It seems, therefore, highly probable 
that the river Be^ was originally dammed at this ford and its water carried on the 
west to ini gate fields, the cast or right bank being occupied by the ancient town of 
Yidi^a. Quite an intricate network of canals must hare been here constructed, 
•of which that found on the Kham Baba site is but one. This last, as it staiids at 
present, seems to have l)een a storage canal as indicated by the cross Avail joining 
the north and south Avails, and, by suitable lifting appliances its AA’atcr must have 
been raised up to irrigate the surrounding area. 

When the canal walls were l^eing cleared, they Avere, as mentioned above, 
found filled AAuth nothing but pure alluvial earth without any trace of pottery, tiles, 
and so forth, and this alluvial earth must doubtless have been brought in ])y floods 
from the river. Xoav, if anyl)ody examines the map of Bhilsa, Besnagar and if s 
environs, he will find that the river Be^ has an exceedingly meandering course, an^i 
that one of its ududings Avhicli is more sharply curved than any other is only five 
furlongs fiom Kliam Baba. It is quite probable tliat at some time when torrential 
rains fell and a vast sheet of Avatev accumulated, the masonry dam constructed near 
the ford being solid enough to prevent its exit, the water must have overfloAved 
this ourA^ed Imnd and been carried onwards in an overwlielniing flood. If this 
supposition is accepted (and it appears to me to ])C a most plaiisible one), it is 
intelligible why the west limb of the canal should have been an almost total Avrcck, 
AA’hereas its east limb was much better preserved. The current of Avater that pnslicd 
forAA’ard from the river bend must have run in an easterly direction and dashed 
itself against the west limit of the canal, Avhich ran north to south, and uatmally 
played havoc Avith it. But the other limit AA^hich ran east to Avest was in the same 
line as this current, and it was quite natural that the greater ]:)orlion of it should 
haA^c been preserved. 

Tile folloAving is a list of the minor antiquities that Avere brought to light AA’hile 
the canal walls were being cleaved. All cxcejit No. 3 were found either on or aboA'c 
the level of the foundations of the solid railing. No. 3, Avliich appears to be a 
copper amulet, AA^as found at the bottom level of the north and south Avails. Boubt- 
less it must have been dropped there when the canal Avas in Avorking order, and it 
must, therefore, be of a much earlier period than any one of the other antiquities. 
No. ‘t, which represents a couchant lion in profile, is the most artistic piece of the 
Avhole lot. The most interesting specimen, however, is No. 6, Avhich is a brass 
signet-ring with the name Golakasa engraved in rcA'ei^e form in cljaracters of ihe 
first century B. C. 


Minor Antiquitie.s. 

1. Torso of terracotta figure, standing, with left hand on waist. 

Portion beloAv the knee lost. BulT red clay. 
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2. Torso of female terracotta figure, witliout legs. Buff red clay. 

3. Cylindrical copper tube, length 1^"; diam. 5 peAaps used as an amulet 
Broken at both ends. 

4. Plat-bottomed solid copper figurine, length f'; representing lion couchant, 
in profile, with open jaws. Mane represented by three roAvs round neck. 

5. Miniature copper bell, ht. diam. The surface is decorated AAdth a 

Smstiha and tAvo other symbols. The bell is beaten and not cast. 

6. Circular brass signet-ring, diam. tF 5 average breadth The area contain- 
ing the device in reverse, diam. consists of a Nandipada above, and a Svastika 
beloAV, and the letters Golctkasa in the first century B. C. characters in the 
centre. 

7. Stone bead, length " ; cut irregularly into facets. Carnelian. 

8. Circular bead, flattened at sides ; diam. i^o"- Bight red carnelian AAdth 


different shades. 

Simultaneously AAdth the digging round about the Kham Baba column, excava- 
tions had been started at another place, in the heart of the ruins of old Vidi^a. Last 
year also along with the Kham Baba site I was excavating at another place which 
Avas also in the heart of these ruins. This last was behind the temple of Ganela, and, 
unfortunately’’, the operations Avere not here successful and had to be stopped soon 
after they Avere commenced. This ymar, however, the site selected left little to be 
desired. It Avas a small mound lying in the close vicinity of the pathAA'ay leading 
from Udayagiri to Kham Baba. At the foot of this mound I found a rail bar of an 
old sftipa imbedded in the ground surface, and I thought that the mound jn-obably 
contained the remains of this stupa. Though these exjDectations were not realised 
the diggings carried out nevertheless proved exceedingly interesting. 

The first thing to be exhumed almost at the top of the mound was a Ijrick 
platform. None of its sides is AvhoUy preserved, but the platform appears to haA’'e 
been 20' 10" long and 16' 24" broad. The bricks measured 1' f"x7i"x2-|", and 
the largest number of courses preserved AA’as three. The cementing material here 
used seems to haAmbeen pure mud, which AA'as found in between the courses wherever 
they were detached. As the platform was of no particular importance and as it was 
very necessary to dig deeper here, it was dismantled ; and this led to the discovery of 
a half dmalaJca piece, such as is found at the top of a niche in the outside wall of a 
temple of the mediaeval period. The platform evidently is not of an earlier 
period. 


Trenches Avere cut on this mound both at the top and on the sides. "We had 
gone hardly 3^ feet below after demolishing the north side of the platform when a 
brick structure AAuth four sides, emerged from the debris. The space enclosed by the 
structure was cleared, and its sides, avo formd, sloped upwards and Avere formed by 
olfsets. lY e had scarcely exhumed it, when another brick structure of the same type- 
was brought to light in another trench in the north side of the mound about 20 feet 
from it. This srtucture also had sloping sides consti-ucted of offsets, but Avhereas this 
was a square, the fii-st was an oblong (Plate SLIX b and Plate L « and b) The 

with rubble stones up to a 
AA idtb of 1 a , intended no doubt to ensure its stabUity. Similar rubble stone^s were 
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found running round the top of tlie south structure, but ^vere not here so well 
preserved. 

The following table gives the measiu’ements of the two structures as they stand 
at present : — 


North Str^ichire. 







Lskgth, I 


CoTiraes. 


Height (inclined) 



- 


Uattor. 

of Bloping 
sides. 

(vertical). 

Top. 

Bottom. 


Ii7 

y 

1 

4' 4" 

G'lr 

2.' 

N 

! 

15 

r s" 

4' 11" : 

4' lY' 

j 

G' Y' 

S' 1" 


SotUh St7^tlCtH7'€. . 



ConrBcs, 

Batter. 

Height (inclined) 
of sloping 
sides. 

Height 

(vertical). 

Lekoth, 

Top. 

Length, 

E 

1 

1 

28 

2' 

7' 5^" 

6' Hi" 

1 

0' 6i" 

4' 6" 

1 

N 

26 

! 

j a' 

7'li" 

6' 11" 

0' 11" 

1 ' ir 


Now, what is the meaning and purpose of these structures? At hrst sight, they 
appear to have been used as cisterns. Eut it is exceedingly doubtful whether a 
cistern could be effective for its purpose, if built, as these are, of brick in mud. On 
the other hand, if we consider the form of these structures, it wdli be seen that they 
bear an exact resemblance to modern hit n das in which the Brahmans have to offer 
a daily sacrifice to Vi^vedevas. The resemblance is observa]}le not only in respect of 
the sloping sides but also in respect of the offsets which distinguish them. These 
offsets arc a peculiar feature of kundas^ and are technically called mehliald. So the 
presumption that naturally arises is that the structures in question are the remains 
of some old yajrialm^das or sacrificial pits. The literature on this subject recognises 
various forms of h^indas^ but the most important of them are sa^na-cliaturasra or 
square and dyata-cliahirasra or oblong. This suits here excellently, because one of 
the stmclures unearthed is a square and the other an oblong. Purther, in regard to 
a square Tmnda, it is laid down that the top sides should be four times as long as the 
bottom sides. Now, the table of measurements given above indicates that in the 
case of the square structure the length of its side at the bottom is approximately 2 

L 
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ivliereas tliat at the top is 6' 1|", It lias, however, to be noted that the present top 
length by no means correctly represents what it was originally, and that there are 
coo-ent reasons to suppose, as will be shown further on, that its original length was 
somewhere between 9.' and 8' This shows that originally the top side of tliis 

Jcunda was four times as long as the bottom side— a fact, which is in close agreement 
Avith the specification laid down. No reasonable doubt need, therefore, be enter- 
tained as to these structures representing Imndas of some ancient period. If any 
doubt does remain, it will, I am sure, be completely expelled by the following 
consideration. When I first arrived at this conclusion, I thought that the best and 
most scientific way to its confirmation Avould be to get hold of one or tivo brichs 
from these huidas and send them for analysis with a view to determine w'hether 
they consisted of fire-clay. Accordingly I sent one of these to Dr. H. H. Mann, 
Principal of the Agricultural College, Poona, Avho was kind enough to favour me 
with the following results of his analysis : 

“ The point here was to determine whether fire-clay had been used for lining 
the pit. The folloAving figures, placed parallel with typical analyses of true fire 
clay, shoAV that the brick nearly approaches fire clay in composition. 

Typical fiie clay. 

65 to 68 

23 to 29 

uj) to 2 
\ip to 1 
up to 2 


StouiLiidge. 




Siliceous matter 
Oxide of Iron 


Alumina 


liime (CaO) . 

Magnesia 

Alkalis (KoO and Na^O) 



The brick does not fuse at all easily on heating strongly in a gas blowpipe,*’ 

It is not for a moment to be supposed that the fire-clay used for bricks in these 
old structures can he as perfect and effective for its purpose as that known to the 
science of the present day, IS^evertheless, as will he perceived from a comparison 
of the figm*es quoted in the different columns and also from the remarks made liy 
Dr. Mann, the brick in question was doubtless intended to he a fire brick and made 
purposely of such clay as would enable it to sustain intense heat Vithout fusion. 
This is a most convincing piece of evidence, I think, in favoiir of the conclusion ihat 
the brick structures u'cro ^omo ancient sacrificial pits, where fire-bricks were i\ot 
only desirable but necessary. 


Besides these two pits a third was exposed after dismantling the south side of 
tlio platform alluded to above, and found to he on almost tlie same level but not 
in the same plane as tbe otlier two. Its form bears suck a close resemblance to the 
j>i,jdJ oT ymi into which give’s lif,ga is invariably fixed, that I have no doubt 
that it represents a yom-Undiu which, again, is one of the well-recognised types 
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of lemmas. It is fonned by brick bats Tvitli toi^ courses of nibble stone. Its 
greatest lengtli and breadth are 3' V and 1' IV' respectively, and it is 2' 10'" deep. 

The age of these hwtdas is practically fixed by the find, on a slightly loiver level, 
of a silver coin of the Maliakshatrapa I^varadatta, Tvho has been assigned by Professor 
Eapson to A.D. 236-9, but whom I would place half a century earlier. Again, in 
the level on which the Icundas were exhumed were discovered six Naga coins, one of 
which belongs to BhImaNaga and three to Ganendi’a or Ganapati IS^aga SS 

infra). The I^aga dynasty is supposed by opigraj)Iiists and numismatists to have 
immediately preceded the Guptas in Malwa. And wc shall not he wide o£ the 
mark, if we assign these structures to the beginning of the dth century A.D. or 
possibly to the middle of the third century. No sacrificial pits, so far as my know- 
ledge goes, haro so far been excavated anywhere in India ; this and the fact that these 
Izundas are of such an early period as the beginning of the 4th century A.D. invests 
this discovery with exceptional interest. 

The ground surrounding the hiiydas was no doubt originally covered with a 
brick pavement, many traces of which were here brought to light. The top of this 
pavement is nearly two feet higher than that at present preserved on the north 
hnndat If we refer to the table of measurements, wo find thafc 26 : 2o represents 
the proportion which the altitude of this structure hears to the increase in its length. 
As the top of this k^nula must, when constructed, have coincided with that of rhe 
brick pavement, its original top length thus veiy slightly exceeds 8 feet. Not far 
from the north and south kttndas were found two ndUs or drains, on a somewhat 
lower level, as might he expected, than that of the brick pavement. About 15' G" 
to tbe south of the square Iciinda were discovered the remnants of one drain running 
north to south over a distance ofil3' The drain consists of a stone bottom with 
brick sides, and it is 5" in width. Its northern end could not he determined, hut at 
its .southern end it joined another which ran from west to east and over a distance of 
nearly S' 2", This drain also bad a stone bottom, but its sides are, in some places, 
of stone and in some, of bricks, its width varying from to 5.^*' in the former, and 
G" to 7'' in the latter, case. The water of both the drains seems to have been carried 
eastwards, and from their junction the joint drain could be traced only up to 10' 3" 
in an easterly direction. As these drains were unearthed on very nearly tlie same 
level as tbe brick pavement or the original tops of the knndas^ no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained as to their being connected with the sacrificial pits. The impor- 
tant part water plays in a sacrifice in ceremonial and other washings it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon here. 

The fact that three were exhumed at first tempts one to surmise that 

they held the three sacrificial fires of some Agnihoirin of the earl}^ Gupta period. 
But a little reflection makes this surmise untenable. Because, first, these fires are 
placed close beside one another, whereas tbe unearthed arc very wide apart. 

Thus the Yoni is 8 feet, and the square 20 feet 4 inches, distant from the oblong hmda, 
which is in the middle. Secondly, of the three fires Dakshiydgni is invariably 
situated on the south, and Ahavamya on the east, of Gdrhapatya. If the Yoni- 
lunda being tbe southernmost sacrificial pit, is presumed to have held Bahshtmgni, 
we have to suppose that the oblong being in the middle, contained Qdrhapaiya. 
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But tlie remaining, vis. tlie square, ku^ida, wMch has thus to be assigned to 
Aliamniya, is, as a matter of fact, on the north, and not on the east, as it ought to be, 
of the oblong, Bor these reasons the hundas do not seem to have pertained to any 
Agnihotrin, but to have been constructed for some special sacrifice. 

On the level of the kundas and the brick pavement -were discovered walls of two 
structures, which also seem to be connected with them. Of these one is on the south, 
-and the other, on the east, of the pits. The walls of the former are indicated by the 
letters h-h^. and c-Ci in the map (Plate LI). That represented by b-h^ is a composite 
wall, the lower portion consisting of stone, and the upper of brick, courses. The 
greatest number of stone courses is nine, viz., at the east end, covering the maximum 
height of 3' 8". Of the superstructure the greatest number of brick layers preserved 
is five occupying the height of V The whole of this wall is preserved excejit for 

the gaps between hi and 62, and b^ and hi, and originally was 117 feet long. The 
gap between b and b^ is 6' 9" long, and [represents the width of a door that was 
originally put up here. The wall indicated by c-Ci is separated from the first wall 
only by 2' 6" and was traced over a length of 28' only. How far it originally 
extended it is impossible to say, but it appears in all likelihood to have formed a 
verandah wall to this building whatever it was. With this structure is also 
connected a brick nail or drain indicated in the plan by the letters a-ai. It runs 
west to east over a length of at least 100' 6", its western end being indicated by 
It has a brick bottom, and its sides also are formed of bricks laid length-wise west to 
east. Its width is 1' 4|-" at the west and 1' 1" at the east end, and its depth 2" and 
4' at these ends respectively. To make room for this [drain, the cross walls d^d} and 
e-e«, which are of an earlier period, seem to have been dismantled. The breadth of 
this structure I was able to trace only up to 27 ' 6", and it could not be fully traced 
as the season had far advanced. With regard to the other structure, viz., that on the 
east of the kundas, its length shown I-I 2 , was found to be 61' 3". Its breadth 
V as traced only up to 30' 6", and, like that of the first structure and for the same 
reason, it coidd not be completely exposed. 

What was the original purpose of these two structures ? It is worthy of note 
that one of them is 117' and the other 61' 3" long, while their breadths, as exposed, were 
27 6 and 30' 6" respectively. These last most probably are much less than what 
Ihcy Avere originally. It is also worthy of note that the walls shown in the map as 
crossing them were found either on a liigher or lower level, and cannot thus be of the 
same period as these. Evidently, therefore, the structure in question contained no 
rooms so far as the portions laid bare go, and does not seem to be bitilt for dwelling 
purposes. The only inference permissible is that they were intended to be spacious 
halls consti’ucted for accommodatir^ a large number of people who must have gathered 
for the sacrifice for AA'hich the kundas were laid in the ground. It is a AA'ell-known 
fact that the sacrifices instituted by Hindu kings or wealthy yajamSnas of the 
ancient times lasted for months, and some for years, and that for its adequate iier- 
formance balls of a permanent structure were as much a necessity as the kundas 
themselves. A sacrificial .site was always a meeting place of Rishis, Tajnikas and 
•aivtingmshed guests of the sacrificer. These required to be feasted, and a dining hall 
.«.pacious enough to accommodate them was one of the indispensable adjuncts of 
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sacrifice. The hall excavated on the south of the ^kundas probably served this 
purpose, first because it is provided with a drain, which is a necessity iu a dining ])ut 
not in an assembly hall, and secondly because at its north-west corner fragments of 
pottery were found of such diversity and in such masses that at first I could not 
comprehend why such a vast quantity was concentrated at that particular spot. 
Then, again, when there was a temporary lull in the sacrificial activity, the erudite 
and mentally restless Brahmans and Kshatriyas were fond of holding discussions 
and hearing recitations. The Brahmauas, Upauishadas, and Piunnas bristle with 
references to them. The philosophical discussions upon Brahma, which constitute 
the most interesting and valuable feature of the Brihaddranijakopanishad, all took 
place during the sacrifice instituted by king Jaiiaka. The Vayu, which is the earliest 
Purananow extant^ was recited Ijy a shta called Lomaharshanato the Rishis who were 
Celebrating a sacrifice of long duration in Kurukslietra on the river Bvishadvati, 
Again, from Canto IV of the Baghummia we learn that when Paghu performed the 
VUmjii sacrifice, all his tributaries attended and joined. When the sacrificcr is not 
a ruler, he must ho at least a moneyed and influential personage, for no sacrifice 
requiring the erection of knndas and halls of a more or less permanent chameter is 
possible to a man of ordinary circumstances. A sacrificcr, wealthy as he must 
always be, must be expected to iuvife numerous guests. TJiere is thus a. ucce^sity for 
another huge and extensive hall where tlic sages and officiating priests can carry on 
pMlosophical debates and hear recitations, and where the innumerable and 
illustrious guests of the sacrificcr can be received according to their dignity and 
rank. The other hall, viz.^ that on the east of the htndas, probably fulfilled this 
'Object. 

Another interesting find made during the excavations on this site coiishtcd 
of twenty- six pieces of clay, bearing impressions of seals. They wore all found 
in or ncai* these halls. All of them except one have marks of strings or of 
wooden tablets, or both, on their backs, showing that they were affixed to documents 
which came from outside to the yajvasdld or sacrificial halls. The exception is a 
sealing ^ which bears no such mark at all on the reverse and is rounded at the 
hottom, and which must consequently be looked upon as a token or passport 
admitting persons to the sacrificial grormd. It appears that one of the=;c persons 
who was furnished with a passport dropped it unawares and that it has remained 
there through all ages to this day. The contents of the legend, though they 
arc not of a perfectly lucid import, are, however, sufficiently clear to confirm the 
inference that the sealing in question was connected with the sacrificial site, Tlic 
legend runs as follows : — 

L. 1 Timitra-ddtrisya\sa\-lio\ia]~ 

L. ^ p[d]fd^}namtTa-saj ana \? /]. 

The meaning of this legend, as just remarked, is not quite clear, but the u'oixLs 
hold, poUl and mamtra, which are technical to sacrificial literature, indicate that the 
scaling is really connected with the yajnasdld. And the import of the legend 
appears to be : “ Of the donor Timitra, accompanied by the Hota, Pota, hymn- 


’ Xo, 78, p. 83 
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kinsmen’ and Timiti-a doulitless is tlie name of an individual, and seems tO' 
be the Sanskritised "form of the Greek DemeMus. And it appears that this Greelc. 
personage called Demetrius ivas the data or yajamana ivho instituted the sacrifice. 
The performance of a Brahmanic sacrifice hy a Greek is not a thing that need 
siu-prise us, because i^^e know that many Greeks like other foreign people, such as 
6akas and Palhavas, became Buddhists and Hindus. Nay, at Vidiia itself, as is 
evident from an inscription incised on the Kham Baba pillar, we have an instance 
of a Greek ambassador named Heliodova (Heliodoros) calling himself a Blidgavaia 
or devotee of Vasudeva. Other indications of Greek influence on this site are not 
wanting. Here was found during excavations a mould of steatite stone for 
casting a medal (Plate LV, Nos. 34 and Sia). One side of this mould bears the 
reverse of a face such as we find on the obverse of Indo-Bactrian coins only, and 
the other side contains the engraving of a caduceiis, the serpent-entwined wnnd of 
Hermes. Another piece of steatite stone, also, was found. This on one side ha& 
the etfigy of a dragon reversed and on the other the name JEnvilasya engraved 
(Plate LV, Nos. 36 and 35rt). The representation of the dragon appears to my 
mind to be entirely un-Indian, and the name Hiivila too has not yet been traced 
in Sanskrit literature. 

The walls indicated d-d^, e-es>f> 9 and 7tj-h2 are on a lower level than the walls 
b-bs and c-Cj of the sacrificial dining hall, and consequently are of an earlier period 
(Plate LI). Of the same period are the walls /-fi and y-ji, w^hich belong to two - 
rooms. They are all of the Kshatrapa period. Below dz is a stone wall which is 
of a still earlier period. This was traceable north to south over a distance of 9' 6", 
but nothing of it was found on the other, i.e., south, -side of c-Ci wall. The founda- 
tions of this wall consisted of two layers, the upper of old debris and the lower of 
black earth and stone concrete. They were 2' 9|" high and extended west to east 
over a length of 12 feet, on one extremity of which stands the wall K. These 
two belong to the Andhra period, and are the earliest stone walls discovered on 
this site. Of a slightly earlier, probably of the Sunga, period is a portion of 
a brick wall found below bi-b^ and running east to w'est. On removing some of its 
bricks I found to my surprise the traces of a lime mortar, which no doubt was used 
to cement them. To con^^^ce myself on this point, I sent a quantity of it to Dr. 
JIann for examination. And the following is a statement of its ingredients : “ The 
analysis of this came as follows ; — 


Organic matter and combined water ...... 5‘55 

Oxide o£ Iron (Fe^Og) . . , . , . . , ,11*20 

Alumina (AloO^) . . . . , , ^ , .4*80 

Total Siliceous matter 39*80 

Total Lime 22*00 

Total ^Fagncsia . . . , , ^ ^ ^ ^ .2*16 

Combined Carbon Oxide ... .... 12*99 

(equal to Calcium Carbonate) , . . . , , .29*5 

Soluble Baits ...... n.:;n 


kiiimon'* is mamtv 


* TlicwordTrhirl.Ihavctranblatodby hymn-kiiimon - i«? 

he a 5nr\i\al of some sneb word as a technical name for the Ri^^ 

refrain sajanosa Imfrah occtnring at the end of every oi*o of its veise*;. * 


Hut saja7ut of this 
veda hymn II. 12 


phrase may 
owing to the 
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‘This ^ves' the idea of a fairly well-made mortar, hut one contaiiiiii" more lime 
thaTL is necessaiy. In this it agrees 'srith many of the ancient mortars, previous to 
the Eoman mortars 

This mortar no doubt does not come to the standard reached by the mortar which 
I discovered last year in the brick walls of the irrigation canal on the Kbam Baba, site, 
but the point to be noted about it is that it is a Jime mortar. Lime mortar had so long 
been supposed by archteologists to be unknown in India in pre-Muhammadan times, 
and this is the second instance of such a mortar lioing used by the aucient Indians. 
I have no doubt that more instances will come to light as we excavate at more sites. 

Noav, in regard to the nulls of difEerent periods laid hare along wnth those 

of the saciaficial assembly hall, the walls and are 

on a lower level than and, therefore, of an earlier period than the sacrificial hall. 
They are all, most j>robably, of the Kshatrapa period lilm the walls f -<?3 and so 
forth. 

On the west side of the yoni and oblong Icunclas we dug very deep aiid did not 
stop till yellow earth was reached. Human habitation seems to have begun on this 
site about 41 4" from above the yellow^ earth. This is indicated by a stratum 
consisting of charcoal at the bottom^ ashes in the middle, and tile jiieces at the top. 
This stratum wus noticeable over the Avhole length of the trench here sunlr, over 
27' 8*', and is conspicuous by the entire absence of any bricks. There can be no 
doubt that the ashes and charcoal have been caused by the burning of w’ooclcn 
dwellings that originally stood here, and, as this stratum is below the levels of the 
stone and brick walls just described, the houses in question must be assigned to the 
Maurya period. No remnants of w alls of any period w’erc discovered in the trench, 
.and the only structures here exposed were four or five wells constructed of burnt 
•earthenware rings such as w ere found by Sir Tohn ^larshall at Sarnath and 1}y Mr. 
Cousens at Brahma nabad. T^vo or three wells wurc found at other places also on 
this site, but they were not wull preserved, as they had to be destroyed for making 
room for some of the wullings referred to above. These were in much better 
-condition and their tops came very nearly to that of the north hundet. It is not 
unlikely that the wells exhumed in this trench w'ere connected with the sacrificial 
place. I have no doubt, however, that they were intended as drinking Avells. To 
this day w’C hiid wells of this type, c.^., in the Belgauui district of the Bombay 
Presidency. A narrow' deep pit is ])ored till subsoil water is reached and then the 
whole shaft so bored is lined w'ith earthenwure rings fitted Into one another. What 
is moi’C, kitchen rooms arc sometimes found furnished with such Avells. 

I have stated at the outset of this description that it was a rail bar belonging: to 
an old stupa that led me to the selection and excavation of this site. Curiously 
enough, at the place marked 1 in the map (Plate LI) I lighted upon a piece of fiat 
•stone W’ith hhtJchnriiyd (=" by the nun”) incised on it in characters of the 
Maurya or Sunga ago. At places marked 2 and 3 I found two antiquities of the 
same period. One of these is almost exactly like the relic casket exhumed by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham from Tope No. 1 at Sonarl near Sahehi. The other w’as a 
vase w'ith a very narrow mouth and rounded bottom precisely similar in sliape to 
those found by Mr. Cousens beside the relic casket in two comers of the relic 
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chamber of the Mirpur Khas sttipa opened by him. It looks as if a stupa of the 
IManrya or ^unga period was originally standing here before tHe site was occupied 
for dwelling purposes. This is, however, merely a possible inference. 

Sealings. 

These were found in or near the sacrificial halls referred to above. They 
number 31 in all, of whieh 6 are too obliterated to be distinguishable. The remain- 
ina ones present 17 varieties and 8 duplicate copies. One is a token or passport 
(No. 18). This is clear from the fact that its back is rounded and bears no string 
or other marks which the reverse of the other seals show. 

Quite a number of interesting conclusions can be deduced from a study of the 
backs of these sealings in regard to their use and mode of attachment and also the 
nature of the material employed for writing the documents to which they were 
affixed. In the first place, they are all of unbaked clay of either red or black colour. 
Secondly, in the case of all the specimens except two, the seal seems to have been 
applied to the edges of two tablets placed flat one upon the other and forming a pair. 
This is evident from their meeting joint, which is well-defined and can be seen 
running longitudinally in about the centre.^ In one or two cases one of the 
tablets can be clearly observed even to have slipped slightly out of the alignment. 
Again, the longitudinal grain of their edges, which is distinct and characteristic, 
leaves no doubt as to the tablets being cut of wood. It thus appears that, as 
in Khotan in Central Asia, wooden boards were employed in Central India also for 
writing messages upon and that their inner sides must have consequently been used 
for writing xiurposes as was actually the case with the wooden tablets of Khotan. 
The reverse of seal Ko. d, however, shows that the tablets to which it was 
attached were not in immediate contact but separated by a space of at least Y 
(Plate IjII, 21). The most likely supposition is that another wooden board of 
this thickness was inserted in between to contain the long message that was to be 
conveyed, the insides of the two tablets being insufficient for that purpose. 

Each pair of tablets, it seems, was bound together with a kind of untwisted 
string of fibre corresponding to the modern son, the ends of which, after it was once 
passed roimd them, were, as a rule, drawn out' from between the string and the 
tablets, and the seal was afterwards placed so as to cover these ends {e.g. 
PI. LII, 2d). In one or two instances, however, the string, after being once or 
twice wrapped round the tablets, was tied info a knot, and its ends were then taken 
over the first layer of clay, the second being added to receive the impression. This 
is indicated by the one or two cavities which run through these seals. One of the 
ends of the knotted string in these cases also was dranm. through between the tablet 
and the string binding before it was passed over the first layer of clay, like the 
other end {c.g. No. 2d in same Plate). In a few instances, the seal was applied 
directly to the edges of the tablets, without any string being previously tied 
beneath it. Of course, the tablets in these instances must have been secured by a 
string, but the seal was not placed on it. And, in fact, it was not absolutely 
necessary to fix a seal on the string or string ends in any one of our specimens, 

‘ Vide the positives in plnsticinc moulds aliown in Kos.J. II nnd IV in Plato LII. 
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because^ as the seal Tvas invariably stuck on their cd^^es, there was aio fear of the 
tablets being opened even thongh the string was loosened as this attempt wonld 
cause the destruction, or at any rate the falling off, of the seal which was affixed for 
authentication. 

As the seals were apjdied to the tablet edges, the horizontal bauds, which arc 
seen in the plasticine moulds in Plate LI I, represent the full thicknesses, though 
not the full lengths, of the tablets. It will be further perceived that tablets of 
many pairs are not of uniform thickness. The maximum thickness that has Ijccn 
found is f", and the minimum 

Two of the seals call for a few remarks. One of these is No. tl. The 
longitudinal sides of the tablets were, it must be assumed, straight and not curved. 
The present curved effect to be seen in the mould (PL LII, 20) is simply 
duo to the shape of the seal on the reverse, which results from the method of 
impressing the seal, the die being fii'st depressed upon the one side of the clay 
and then brought gradually across to the other edge in a lateral direction, so that 
the die may “bite’’ the better and thus ensure a clearer impression of the seal.' 
The second seal which needs individual mention is No. 6. It seems to have been 
attached' not to the edges of the tablets as in the case of all other seals but to the 
top of the single tablet seen in the mould, the slight recessed fillet being assumedly 
the edge of a thinner upper tablet which has slightly slipped forward and the top 
surface of which is seemingly curved in a convex shape (Plate LII, 24 j). The grain 
of the wood and the fibres of the string arc strangely lacking here, and it is not 
unlikely that the document had somehow come in contact with either cowdung 
or wet clay before the seal was attached. 

In the list appended hereto the sealings have been classified under four heads, 
(1) rulers, (2) officials, (3) private individuals and (d) passport. Only two 
seals of the first class were found. One of these supplies Vi^vamitra as the name 
of a ruler not so far known from any epigraphie or literary source. Of the three 
sealings of the second class, two belong to two different daudandi/akas or police 
officers and one to an officer in charge of elephants and horses. The sealing of 
this last officer bears his badge the elephant, of which the engraving in the 
original die seems to have been of high artistic merit. The sealings of private 
Individuals call for no remarks. The importance of the last sealing wliich is a 
passport has already been shown on p. 77 above. 


List of Sealings. 

a. Sealings of rulers. 

1. Oval, Humped bull recumbent to P., and part of trident in 

front. Above, around marginal line, legend; sga Mali{a)T[d)ja-Sr}-Vi§- 

iv[a)mitrastja sn{d)in{inali). The bull and trident symbols show the king’s inclination 
to Saivism. 


^ For a diagram sec PI. LII, 23. 
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2. Slightly oval, Above, traces of bumped bull recumbent to L 

Below, legend in two lines, almost illegible. 

L- 1 ..,ra\jn6] .pasa 

L. 2 [ Jq;«asr](j) ihotri } . [tri] - • [«i]- 

l). Sealinsis of Officials. 

3. Nearly oval, Above, elephant standing 1. and bolding in its 

trunk a twig with a flower and leaves. Below, separated by a double line, 
legend : Say-Jiashj-adJiiMr {i) “(Of tbe officer) in charge of horses and elephants”- 

4. Circular, 1" diam. Legend in two lines : 

L- 1 . .fu-raiiiigii- 

L. 2 . .clavdanayaka-Vila... 

“ (Of) the police officer, Vila 

o. Circular, dia. Black clay. Legend in two lines : 

L. 1 Clietagirihapiitra 

L. 2 {da)n{d) anayaha-h'iSena 

“The police officer, ^ri-Sena, son of Ghetagirika.” Another 
specimen from the same matrix also came to light. 

c. Sealings of private individuals. 

6. Oval, V'y. -ff". Part of border line preserved. Above, symbol ; below, 
legend in two lines : 

L. 1 Suryyahhartrivara-pu- 
L. 2 {tra)sya Vishn\tC\giiptasya 
“ Of Vishnuguj)ta, son of SQryyabhartrivara.” 

Three more specimens obviously from the same matrix w^ere found on this site. 

7. Circular, f" dia. Legend in tw'o lines : 

L. 1 {S)kandagh(p)sliaput\^'a ^ — 

L. 2 sya BhavagJiosJiasya 

Two more specimens from the same matrix were discovered. 

8. Circular, f " dia. Black clay. Legend, in two lines, separated by a straight 
line in the middle : 

L. 1 Srl-Vijaya. 

L. 2 [«a?]s7i//(’a(««)re 

Two more specimens with this inscription but from different dies and of different 
sizes were found. 

9. Eoughly rectangular, Legend, in marginal line : {Ku){)nani]— 

varmmciBya ^ ' Of Kumaravarmmaii/ 

10. Circular, diam. Above, symbol ; belo'U% legend Vishnii/pipa (?) 

11. Is early circular, ^ diam. Above, deer running to 1. and a 'wavy line 
beneath. Below, legend in two lines : 

li. 1 JPuliSrl-Nandhriputi^asya 50= 

2 . ... homi . , , „ 

12. Pragmeut of a scaling, originally perhaps circular, f" diam. Leo-end • 

. . ul-apttlra.v/o. ° • • * 
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13. Nearly circular, 1" diam. Above, two yertical posts. Below, legend: 

(?) i r/a] yana 

14. Circular, 1" diam. ; but partially broken off. Legend in high relief : 
!Bu\dha'\{Bya ) . 

15. Circular, ^ diam. Legend in oballow relief and of irregular-sbaped letters, 
in two lines : 

L, 1 Sdrisa= 

L, 2 \ta\sa 

16. fragment of sealing, originally circular, diam. Letters only 

can be traced. 

17. Nearly circular, diam. Letters ^ ji . . ' of the legend can alone 

be read. 

d. Fassyort. 

18. Token. Circular, 1" diam. Above, recumbent bull to left. In front of 

him, traces of the symbol. Below, separated by a line, legend in two lines : 

L. 1 Thnitra'datrUya = 

L. 2 'p{p)ia-inamtTa^scijana\^ ^] 

The reverse does not show any string or board marks but simply impressions 
of the fingers which held tlie clay in the process of stamping. 

Minor Antiquities. 

These have been divided into five sections, (1) terracottas, (2) pottery, (3) 
stone, and (4) metallic, objects, and (5) beads and amulets. No objects of any one 
of these classes call for any special remarks except two. These are items Nos. 31< and 
35. Item No. 34 is an interesting specimen of a mould incised in a kind of slate- 
stone, its jnirpose being apparently for the production of cast metal medallions 
ornamented with a head in relief, and provided with a means of attachment engraved 
with the disc in one piece. This piece of stone is but one half of the complete mould, 
the missing half of which contained, presumably, the reverse face of the medallion. 

Apparently the method of casting the medallion was as follows : — ^The two halves 
of the stone-mould having been placed face to face and secured by means of pins 
inserted through the holes near the lop edge, the mould was inverted and the molten 
metal poured down the funnel-shaped aperture at the bottom. To olhain tbc 
necessary hole through the projecting knob attachment it would seem that a mandril 
was inserted through the horizontal groove running right across the mould stone, and 
the molten metal running round the mandril at the wider, deeper, portion in its 
cenke thusformed the necessary knob, holed complete. Upon detaching tlie two 
halves of the stone-mould the mandril pin was ^vith drawn, while the metal remain- 
ing in the funnel-shaped inlet at the hase Avas simply snapjied off to leave the 
actual medallion free, complete uith its holed attachmeut at the top. 

Upon the other face of this mould another die-form is incised and intended to 
he used in the same way. It represents the snake-entwined wand of Hermas. 
Just as this piece of stone contains the obverse of one medallion and the reverse 
of another, so there must have been a second piece, now missing, which bore the 
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reverse of the formerandtlie obverse of tlie latter. The significance of this find in 

regard to the site excavated has already been explained above, on p. 78. 

Item No. 35 -would appear to be a fragment broken from the encircling lip of a 
stone jar, about 6" in diameter. On the outer edge of the Hp appears a shore inscrip- 
tion Euvilasjja = •' of Huvila,” and in the inner edge is cut a fabulous animal, 
presumably a dragon, with horns, claw, feet and a bushy tail ending in the 
bare spiked appendage traditionally attributed to the occupants of the nether 
rcoions. The bushy part of the tail apparently consists of the head of a human being, 
bare but bearded. Ti’hile rather crude in execution the treatment of the beast in 
design and posture is not without some artistic merit, and one notices how the bushy 
part of the tail lends equipoise to the massive head of the creature and gives a fitting 
balance to the composition. 


Terracottas. 

1. Toy bird, perhajis swan, 2^"X2", with wings outspread, as in the act of flying. 
Light red clay with yellow paint of ivhich only a few slight indications remain. 

2. Toy bullock, length 2", coarsely executed and unfinished. Slightly baked clay. 

3. Toy animal, perhaps lamb, roughly executed. Ears, forefeet and tail broken. 
Light red clay withovrt slip or paint. 

4. Decorative tile, oblong in shape 4J"x 2", with foliage designs, in low relief. 
Slightly broken. Light red clay with dark red slip. 

5. Bectangular tablet, 3" X 2V, roughened with small incisions all over the 
surface nith bigger holes at intervals on the top and bottom sides. Dsed for 
cleaning the feet. Light red clay. 

0. Circular tablet, diam. If", with a groove in its thickness, as in a pulley 
w’heel ; and flowers incised on the surface of both sides. Buff clay, with thin wash. 

Ga. Evagment of similar tablet, diam. If", but with flower and foliage designs 
carved on both sides. Buff clay. 

7. Toy wheel, diam. 2", thick in the centre and thin at the rim. Buff clay. 

8. Head of figure, breadth 1^". Portion above eyes gone. Half burnt white 
clay. Kttshdn. 


Pottery. 

9. Eragment of ornamental pottery, 5" long x4", with three bands, the upper 
and lower occupied with ornamental tracery. The central consists of an undulating 
lotus stem with buds and expanded flowers. Buff red clay with darker red slip. 

10. Broken circular mould, diam. 4;|", ht. 2", with handle for printing cloth or 

pottery. Elower in the centre, wnth design of leaves around. Elower with 8 petals 
in relief on the handle. Buff red clay with darker slip, ’ 

11. Gargoyle length 2f", crocodile shaped. Bed clay, with slip and daze 

12 IWtmo urxsr. Itlnsa cwilcd n.ouldea"„p„7r,„.or 

ot the top «dc nod two holes m the upper, aud is lap-jointed at one edge on the 

water , and the We itself was fixed on the roof wood-frame hy means of ness which 
parsed through i(.«: holes. Light red clay. ^ ^ 
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Jar, lit. *7 f", diam. witli rounded bottom and broad moutli. Light red 
-clay with darker red slip. 

14. Another jar of difierent eliape, lit. 5^', diam. uith a broader, but ivitb 
partly broken moutb. Buff clay with tbiu wash. 

15. Jar, with spout, bt, 4i\ diam. Bound the centre is carved a baud con- 
sisting of oblique lines ivitb incisions in between ; mouth and spout broken off. Buff 
red clay with darker red slip and glaze. 

16. Small jar, bt. 3", with flat bottom and ]}ulging out in the centre. Pale 
red clay without slip or paint, 

17. A composite piece of pottery, bt, diam. at top 6f", consisting of a lid cou- 
iaining a vase. Light red clay without slip. 

18. Another lid, bt. 1^, diam. at top 5^^ with knob, round and countersunk in 
the middle. Light red clay mixed irith mica, and wrhole upper surface coated with 
red paint, 

19. Goldsmith’s crucible, lit. IJ'', diam, Coarse black clay ivitliout slip or 
ivash. 

20. Similar, but of different shape and size, diam. If". Coarse grey clay, 

21. Similar, but in the form of a cup, dia. aucl with rounded bottom. 
Coarse grey clay. 

22. Similar, but in the form of a spouted vase, ht. Spout and neck partly 
broken. Coarse dark clay. 

23. Similar, but in the form of a miniature jar, hfc. 1". Mouth partly broken. 
Coarse grey clay. 

24. Hollow cylindrical pipe, diam. If", ht. 2|", perhaps used as drain pipe. 

25. Uncertain object, ht. 2", length Sf''' ; decorated with two cable lines along 
-the top with a taurine symbol at each end. Buff clay with red slip. ^uhga. 

26. Miniature vase, ht. wdth a veiy narrow mouth and rounded bottom. 
Bulf clay, with red paint of which traces only remain. Maurya. 

Stone objects* 

27. Top of casket lid, diam, 1|", wuth a finial in tivo tiers. Bluish grey soaj)- 
•stone. 

28. Casket lid, diam. but only one shallow projection at top. Bluisli grey 
soap-stone. 

29. Eragment of cylindrical vessel neck, ht. Bluish grey steatite. 

30. Casket, ht. with lid (perhaps for keeping relics) crowned by a ffnial 
nt the top. Part of bottom and top broken. Grey brown soap-stone. Sudga. 

31. Similar, ht. If", without lid. Part of bottom broken. Grey soap-stone. 
Suiiga. 

32. Lid of casket, ht. 1|", diam. 1|", with a finial in three tires. Bottom partly 
broken. Grey brown soap-stone. §unga, 

33. Another lid, diam. 2f", without any finial but carved with a symbol re- 
presenting a combination of four tflrotnas* Hark slate -stone. Sunga. 

31. PectangulaT die l|"xl" for casting medals. On the obverse is the bust of 
^ king to r, with fillet on head and enclosed in two circles, the imicr consisting of 
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dots and the outer jT in diameter. The reverse consists of a caduceus with two- 
loops. A t the top on both sides are two holesj one at each end, and a rectangular- 
chase below for casting the knob attachment. At the bottom is a funnel-shaped 
depression in the centre for letting in molten metal. Broken off at one comer. 
Grey slate-stone. 

36. Trapezium shaped piece of slate-stone, If'xlF perhaps part of some vessel. 
On the convex obverse, in an oblong space formed by incised lines, with Rtmlasya 
inscribed in characters of the 4th century A. D. On the concave reverse, is a die, 
carved in low relief, with the reverse figui-e of a fabulous monster, apparently a 
dragon, shown as looking behind. 


Metallic objects. 

36. Copper bell, ht. 2f" and diam. 2". One side much broken, 

37. Similar, but more conical in shape. Ht. If" and diam. f". 

38. Copper utensil for offering worship to gods (arghya). Length 3', diam. 3f". 
Partly broken. 

39. Lid of copper casket with a domical top, ht. If", diam. 2|". The finial at 
the top and part of the body, broken. 

40. Copper bangle. If" diam., f" broad, f" thick. Three concentric circles 
incised on the top and imderside. In good preservation. 

41. Copper Triratna piece, 1 f" long, with a perforation at the other end for 
hanging from the neck. Partly broken. 

42. Solid 2 )iece of copper, cut into 14 facets, 2 )erhaps used as a weight. 

43. Silver stick, length Sf" with one end used as an ear cleaner and the other 
as a tooth pick. Non' bent in the middle and jiartly broken at the ends. 

Beads and amulets. 

44. Terracotta bead, ht. ft", diam. Shaped like an dmalaka. Eed clay. 

46. Terracotta bead, diam. ff", with circular convex halves and ribbed- 

projecting knob at one end. Buff clay. 

46, Terracotta bead length If", double-cone shaped. Grey clay. 

47- Cornelian bead. Cut into facets. 

48. Cornelian bead, length f", double truncated cone-shaped. Cut into facets.. 
Broken at one end. 

49. Globular agate bead, diam. f". Light orange coloiu. 

50. Cj-lindrical jasper bead, ht. f" ; diam. jf,". Perforated vertically. Bluish 
green colour. 

51. Crystal bead, lit. 1", ground in irregular facets, but flat-bottomed. 

52. Plat roimdcrj'stal bead, diam. perforated crosswise, but the holes from 
either side do not meet .at the centre. 

53. Tiny gla^s bead, diam. o range-shaped ; dark blue colour. 

54. Glass bead, ht. Chimney-.sliaped and perforated through the height. 
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55. Terracotta amulet, Icngtli V\ of uneven tliickuess. Perforated tlirougli tlie 
sides at the thicker end and hi-partite at the thinner. Buff grey clay. 

56. Small terracotta square amulet, f'" square, rrith a circle embossed on top. 
Two perforations cross-wise. Bull brown clay. 

57. Cylindrical terracotta amulet, height and diam. ^ with two j)Grf orations 
Tight through near the edge. Buff clay. 

58. Terracotta amulet, ht. sha23ed like a truncated cone, with a per- 

foration cross-wise near the top. Dark clay. 

Coins. 

In all, 66 coins were found during my excavations on both the sites. Of these 66 
are hdrshdpanas^ In my account of last year’s excavations I have shown that coins 
of this type can easily he divided into live distinct classes. Adopting this classifi- 
cation, the following table indicates to what different classes the 56 Icdrshdpa'^as 
found this season belong : — 


Glass. 

Kliuu\ Baba. 

Besnagar. 

Total. 

1 

7 

i la 

Ill 

II i 

0 

e 

7 

IV 

1 

4. 

0 

i 

V 1 

n 

1*2 

ai 

Aliscellaneous 



4 

Total 

1 

32 

56 


The following statement gives details of the miscellaneons Icdrslidpanas and 
•coins of the other types : — 


! 

Xo, 

1 

Vettt! 

and 

Pi 20. 

Ob\ or.-c. 

i 

Kever-e, 

1 

Kiiid-jilaco. ^ 

lUiTAnKS, 

! 

1 



Karshapanas. 

1 : 

^ 1 


1 

•s 

1 Svastik.-i, 
six-nrehed ' 
i etc. 

cacluceu'^. 
Chai/vtt wbcel, 

Fisli of different 

t\"jies. 

( 1 

Besiuigar . ' 

i , 

Circular, punch- 
marked. 

1 

2 

/E 
‘6 1 

1 

Eleplmnt 1. 

. 

1 Square cross and hraucli 
, of tree. 

' Ditto . ’ 

1 Circular, cast. 

3-1 

JE ’ 

•5 

Tliree-nxchcd 

crescent. 

cJinitj/a with 

Eleplmnt 1. 

1 Kliam 
i Baba 

Do. do. 

5 

JB 
*6 j 

Eleplmnt, 

J. 

standing 

Tree in raiUng , . ^ 

1 

^ Ditto . 

Do., broken. 
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1 

No. 

Metal 

and 

<ize. 

Ob> erse. 

Eeverse. 

Find-place. 




Western Kshatrapa. 


6 

JE 

•6 

Head of Kshatrapa to r. 
Cornipt Greek legend 
ai'ound border. 

Three-arched Cliaiiya with 
crescent ; wavy line below. 
Along dotted border, 
legend : ilaJidJc) 

sliatra{jiam) I^varadaita'- 
sa varshe y{ratliame). 

Besnagar . 




Naga, 


7 

M 

•35 

m. 

74 

AYithiu dotsj humped bull 

1 Legend: Ydja{€riy 
Ga{nendTa) 

1 

1 

Kham 

Baba 

8 

iE 

•82 

m. 

7 

Traces of humped bull 
standing to 1. 

Legend : Gan 

1 * 
1 , 

Besnagar . 

9 

iE 

'38 

Bull standing to 1. , 

Legend : raja ^rl-BJni^na- 
deva) 

Ditto. 

10 

iG 

•4 

“Wt. 

9i 

Bull standing to 1, within 
dotted circle. 

Legend : ndra ... 

Ditto 

11 

JE 
\ -82 

m. 

7 

Ditto 

? 

j Ditto. 

12 

iE 

•38 

vrt 

33 

Ditto 

? 

Ditto. 




Miscellaneous. 


18 

iE 

•28 

Animal, perhaps... 

peacock. 

Blank .... 

Kham 

Baba, 

14 

iE 

•45 

Standing . * 

j^fa-^ta-pa 

Ditto. 


Rekascb* 


Coin of the 6rsfc 
year of the 
Mahakshatra- 
pa Ifivara- 
datta. 


Gauendra Naga. 


Possibly of 
Ganendra 
Naga. 


Kectaugular 


May be a Mala- 
va coin. 


D. B. Biiandarkar. 
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Obverse, 

Bcverse. 

Fiud-place. 

HE^rABSS. 




Western Kshatrapa. 



6 • 

JE 

•G 

Head of Ksliatrapa to r. 
Comipt G reek legend 
around border. 

Three-arched Chaitya with 
crescent ; wavj line below. 
Along dotted border, 
legend ; {Raj no Ilaliak) 
&liatTa\jia^(i) I^varadatta- 
sa varfJie y[ra{?iavte). 

Besnagar . 

, 

Coin of the 6rsfc 
year of the 
Mahakshatra- 
I pa Igvara^ 

datta. 

! 

1 



Naga, 



1 

7 i 

1 

1 

1 

JE 

•35 

■Wt. 

74 

"With in dots, humped bull 

Legend: rdja[^riy 
Ga{rtC7xdTa) 

Kham 

Baba 

Ganendra Noga. 

1 

1 

M 

•32 

m. 

7 
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T he mound, of which the excavation is described in this article, is about six miles 
north by west of Tando-Mahammad-Khan in the Hyderabad district, Sind. 
It is situated 'within the limits of the village of Saidpur, close beside the railway line 
running from Hyderabad to Badin and not far from the Gaja mouth of the Puleli 
Canals. It is locally called Siidheran-jo dlmdo. 

The mound was first inspected by Mr. H. Gouscns in 1910, and two years later 
by myself. Mr. Cousens very much wanted to open the mound himself, hut as he 
retired from service soon after, it was not possible for liim to carry out his 
intention. At his express desire, supported by the Director-General of Archaeology, 
I undertook to excavate here, and went to the place early in March, 1915, soon after 
finishing off my work at Besnagar. The mound of Sudheran was superstitiously 
ijeliered, — and the belief was shared by all local iDeople, Muhammadans as well as 
Hindus— to be the dwelling-jdace of a cobra so fearful that its hiss emitted fire and 
so long that from the mound it could stretch to the Gaja branch of the Euleli Canals 
to drink water when it felt thirsty I And the story was again in the mouth of the 
people that once upon a time a band of ’bairagis came there with the express objdct 
of charming the cobra and snatching away the treasure which it jealously guarded. 
They had brought with them cart-loads of cow-dung cakes to counteract the fires 
from its hisses. And then they played upon flutes to lure it away from its hiding 
place. The cobra came out, and on beholding the hairagis was so wrath that lo I 
with but one hiss he burnt; them to ashes along with the cow- dung cakes th ey had 
brought. The slag pieces, with which the site here as far as one mile is profusely 
strewn, are pointed out by the people as evidence of the cobra’s fuiy. It was, there- 
fore, a very difficult matter to obtain coolies to work here, imbued as they were 
with this superstitious belief. And if it had not been for the help and support which 
Mr. C. O. Lowslcy, Executive Engineer, Euleli Canals, most cordially gave, it 
would not have been possible for me to bring the excavations here to a speedy 
termination. As it was, the whole work was brought to an end in three weeks. 

The following is a tradition associated ivith the Sudheran mound. There was 
once a Hindu king named Hem who was reigning at Hyderabad ; he had a nephew 
called Sudheran who was noted for his exceptionally handsome features; and the 
latter once happened to enter his uncle’s zenana not knowing that the (^ueen was 
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there. The queen saw him, fell in love, and made advances to liim which he 
steadfastly refused. She went in anger to the king, and poisoned his mind, so that 
he issued orders to arrest his nephew hnt the latter ran for his life till he came to 
this place. Being tired of running away, he prayed to Mother Earth to grant him 
refuge in her bosom. The earth was suddenly rent, and he was swallowed up. 
The people raised a tumulus over this place, which thus became reputed as Sudheran 
-jo dliaclo. 'When the queen died, they also burnt her body here, and the mound 
on the south-west of Sudheran’s is said to contain her mortal remains. Sudheran’s 
mound is worshipped by the Hindus who come from villages as far as 60 kos 
distant. It is a place of worship in particular among the hanid castes, Utradi and 
Ladai. The local Hindus also come and dance on the 22nd day of iSi’a'yfo./a, when 
the fair is held. Half of the offerings are claimed by a Eakir who lives close by, 
and the remaining half by a Brahman of Tondo. The worship here is never believed 
to be complete until the ivorshipper selects seven or eight small clods of earth from 
the bigger or Sudheran’s mound and pelts them on the smaller or queen’s moimds 
uttering the words : “ May these pieces strilce you hard as jmnishment for the 
persecution practised by you. ” 

The Sudheran mound, before it was excavated, was a medium-sized tumulus, 
nearly round in form up to a height of 20' 5", with a diameter of about 137'. 
Erom about the centre emerged a tower more or less cii'cular with a diameter of IS' 
at the top and 23' at the bottom. The outer ornamental carved face of brunt bricks 
had long since been destroyed, exposing the inner sun-dried brick core. No walls 
were visible anywhere, nor were there any surface indications loointing to the 
position of these walls. Oiu'iously enough, not even a fragment of a carved brick 
was noticeable anywhere on the surface of the mound. Behind the mound on the 
south-west lay undulating ground stretching over a mile in length and strewn with 
brickbats, potsherds and slag pieces. 

On the very first day soon after the digging operations were started I was 
lucky enough to light upon two of the platform walls of the stuj^a, and once the 
alignment of the walls was obtained, it was a comparatively easy matter to trace 
them aU round. The walls, when completely laid bare, were found to form four 
sides of an oblong, the longer, i.e., the east and west, being neardy 9S' 6", and the 
shorter, i.e., the north and south, 76' 9" long. On the north side of the platform, 
which was unlike the other three, traces of a low dais serving a stepped ap2Uoach, 
were found along the front. From this it is clear that the stiijia originally faced the 
north. The maximum height of the present walls is 10' 3", which seems to be about 
two-thirds of their original height. In 1910, when Mr. Cousens visited this mound, 
he thought the slii'pa to be “considerably smaller’’ than that at iiiiqiur Khas, and 
I myself was of the same opinion Avhen I inspected it in 1912. But, whereas the 
latter is only 53' 6" square, ours is, as we have seen, 98' 6"x76' 9". It is thus in 
nialiry about three times as large as the Mirpur Khas example. 

The east, west and south walls, so far as their preserved portions go, are of one 
stjle. A careful examination of these three walls shows that they had a later 
addition. Four different com-ses are traceable in the original walls (Plate LVII 
h and 0 ). The lowermost was 1' high and 2' mde, and consisted of four layers of 
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bricks, of ^vliicli the lower two were below tke ground level. ^ Upon, it came tlie 
second course, 2' 9" liigli, ivitli a oliamfer moulding at tlie top and an oSset, 10" high, 
and IJ" wide, at tlie bottom. The tbird, wbicb surmounted it, was 2' 6" Mgb, and 
was adorned with two mouldings, both at the top, the lower being chamfered 
lilce that of the middle course and the upper bearing a concave chase. The 
fourth course must oinginally have been decorated with the pilaster design, 
without, however, any traces of niches as in the case of the Mirpur Ulias 
stupa walls. This course, however, is now preserved only up to a height of 4' 
including some bases of pilasters. Then came tlic later addition. Leaving a 
rebate of 3" from the edge of the first course they constructed a Avail upon it which 
perhaps reached to the top of (he third course (Plate LVI and Plate LYII 5). This 
new Wall is still to be found on the east side, reaching as high as the top of the second 
course ; and as the face of the third course has been restored in places near the bottom 
Avith stray carved fragments which certainly could not have been meant to be 
exposed to view, 1 surmise that this neAV Wall may have originally been raised to the 
height of the third course. That this wall was a neAV erection is clear from the fol- 
lowing considerations. Jn the first place, there are unmistakable indications still 
left of the white jilascer Avith which the courses of the original Ai^alls Avere coated, but 
no trace of this plaster is noticeable on the new Avail, Secondly, the bricks used in 
the latter are of inferior texture and gloss. Tbirdty, the Avidth of the ucav Avail is 
formed by tAVO lines of bricks contiguous Avith each other, and Avhlle the first two 
layers of the inner line, which touches the origuial Avail, consisted of burnt bricks, 
the lower ones were frequently found to be composed of sun-dried bricks. 

The north Avail of the platform, I have stated above, is unlike the other wall. 
The loAver portion of this side too seems to have been rebuilt. Here also the 
original parts including the step approach had been covered vith plaster, uhicb is, 
howuver, not traceable on the rebuilt portion. An idea of the mouldings of the 
original north or front wall and of later additions may he had from Plates LVI, 
LYII tty h and o. 


After exposing the basement walls, my attention was directed to the exhuming 
of the relic casket, sup^josieg that the stupa, as it stood, contained any. Put, as the 
basement was an oblong, it was not clear whether its location coincided Avith the 
intersecting point of the diagonals of the oblong or of a square formed Avith the south 
or back wall as one of its sides. Accordingly, a circular shaft was sunk from the top 
of the basement to expose the first of these centres, hut proved abortive. An arched 
tunnel was then cut from the bottom of this shaft proceeding southAvards so to 


expose the other central point. This too turned out to he unsuccessful, but it con- 
vinced me that the casket had once been laid at this second place hut had subsequently 
been remoA-ed. There were unmistakable indications to that offect. The whole 
of the space enclosed by the platform walls was, like the nner core of the tower 
filled witli suu-dried bricks. In sinking the shaft just menl^oned we found nothing 
but these bricks. The same kind of bricks uere also noticed in cutting the arched 
tannel southwards until we came near the centre, where the bricks suddenlv 
disappeared, and biglumps of dried mud obtruded themselves upon our attention 
J?vidently a fairly large hole had been cut herewith the express object of removing the 
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relics, and it iras -afterwards JMled witli wet earth. The formation of the hole 
clearly showed that it was bored from the south. The motive in carrying away 
these relics cannot he plunder, for a plunderer certainly would not have cared to 
close the hole with wet earth. But as this gap is purposely filled with big lumps 
of clay, it is not unreasonable to infer that their owners may have been anxious 
for the safety of the relics and removed them to a more secure resting place. It 
is well-known that Sind was exposed to the inroads of the Arabs about the com- 
mencement of the 8th century A. D., and it is possible that the Buddhist monks 
residing near the stupa carried away these relics originally enshrined between the 
platform walls. 

I have said above that the tower was devoid of its outer carved casing, the 
inner core of dried bricks alone being exposed. It must have originally stood on 
the platform in such a position that its centre coincided with the point where the 
relics were buried. As the platform is an oblong, the space in front of the tower 
must have been much wider than that left at the sides for circumambulatory 
passage. As a matter of fact, much more space is needed at the front than at 
the sides. Por, everywhere in Hindu or Jaina temples, the practice is for the 
devotees to assemble in front of the object of worship, repeat their prayers, and then 
go round it for the pradahshina. 

Near the bottom of the tower was, curiously enough, a demarcating line of 
sand 2" high and running all round. This line I noticed on the very first day that 
the exacavations were started, and it puzzled me greatly. Suspecting that it was 
purposely laid there to serve as an indication to something concealed inside, an 
arched tunnel was opened in the face of the tower with this line in the middle. 
We had hardly finished the work of a day on it when the base of a small stiipa 
exposed itself to our view (Plate LVIII a). The whole of the next day we were 
occupied with clearing it, as this work had to be performed with great care in order 
to avoid damage to the structure. The stupa, when it was fully oj)en to vierv, was 
found to he 6' 9" high. The dome w'as 3' in height with a maximum width of 
■ii 3". Thn base which was round was 3' 6f" high. Its sides sloped dowmwards, 
and ended in a moulding 6 8^" long and 3" high. Immediately above it the dia- 
meter of the base was 4' 7^" and at the upj)er edge 4' 3". The top of the 
base was not flat, but had a gradual incline upwards rising to a height of 1" 
only. The sttqM was composed of sun-dried bricks covered with plaster, thick, 
consisting of clay mixed -with hay. The exterior surface -was painted red upon a 
Avhite ground, the base alone showing traces of yeUow^ painting. Through the centre 
of the domed top ran a round shaft reacliing down to the base and containing traces 
of wood powder indicating that it held a wooden staff probably surmounted by a tee 
and umbrella. The shaft could he easily traced nearly 2' above the dome, and I 
suspect that it went at least one more foot upwards. Thinking that the sitepa mio-ht 
possibly contain some relics, I opened a slit in the whole height sufficiently nude to 
expose its central core, hut nothing was found. No doubt, this stupa once stood 
alone on the platform aud as its sanctity and fame increased, it was encased in a 
larger structure. Instances of such enlargements are common enough, and mio-ht be 
cited from almost every Buddhist site of importance that has been excavated in'india 
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or beyond its noTtliern frontiers. The walls of the tower were from the top to the 
bottom constructed of sun-di'ied bricks well-laid and arranged in regular courses and 
witii due regard to the rules of bonding except for about four feet imrnediately 
u,bove tbe small stufa which were loosely built. This is explained by the fact that 
immediately above the small stupa came the wooden, tee and umbrella and that in. 
erecting the new superstructure they had to build more or less loosely immediately 
round them to prevent tbeir being damaged. 

It is worthy of note that in sUipfas of the earliest style the dome is twice or 
three times as high as the base, but in those of a much later period we find the base 
much exceeding the dome in height. The proportion in fact of the height of the base 
to that of the dome may be taken as a rough criterion of the age of a stupa. Now, 
the dome of our small stupa is almost as high as its base. This charaoteristic is also 
shared by the stupa of Cave IX at Ajanta.^ Both these stupas appear to have some 
striking ]ioints in common ; for not only do their domes and bases bear the same pro- 
portion to each other but their bases are almost exactly alike. They are both rounds 
with sides sloping downwards and with an almost identical moulding at the bottom. 
It is true that the shapes of tlieir domes vary. But this may be a local peculiarity. 
Thus the domes of the stajyas found in Maharashtra, though they are of one type, 
are of different shape to those of the same period existing at Ajanta. The 
difference in shape noticeable in the domes of the Saidpur and Ajanta Gave IX 
stnpas is, therefore, not of much conseq[uence. The Ajanta Cave has been ascribed 
by Br. Burgess to tbe pre- Christian period, and making allowance for the fact that 
he assigns unduly early dates to most of the Caves of the earlier style, it will not be 
unreasonable to suppose that this Ajanta Gave belongs to about the beginning of the 
first century A. D,, and on the strength of a find of coins, as we shall presently see, 
the Saidpur monximent must he attributed to the same period. 

Tlie platform on which tlie stiipa stood appears to ha^^e been, originally, 15' 3^^ 
high but the maximum height at present preserved is 10' 3", of ^vhicli four feet are 
•occupied by the uppermost course of the pilaster design. In the debris removed to 
clear the platform walls many sculptured pieces were brought to light, which are of 
almost identical types with those found by Mv. Cousens at Mirpur Khas. Some of 
tliese are no doubt fragments of the decorative borders of the wall niches, which 
must have existed in the top course of the platform walls, tliougli no traces of them 
now remain in its preserved portions. One fragment represents part of the orna- 
mental arch over the niche (Plate BIX c, 1). Others are very similar to the 
decorative tiles fonnd in the string conrse near the Iiottom of the Mirpur Xhas shqm 
haseraeut (Plate LVIII c). But the basement of the Saidpur ^ hich is u ell- 

preserved, has no such string course running around it, and it is possible tliat it may 
have decorated, not the bottom, hut the top, of the platform, ilany oblong tiles of 
two or three different sizes but bearing tbe image of Kubera were discovered. Of 
-these two (Plate BVIII h, S-9) are figured almost exactly as on the medallions 
found by Mr. Cousens {A, S'. It., 1909-10, Plate XXXY a). A tew pieces were 
recovered also of the pilasters which were disposed in belts around the dome, Fra^'- 
anc^s were obtained of other ornamen tal courses too numerous to mention. ' 

^ .drcA. West. Jnd , 7ol. 3V. PJ. XVJI. 
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Votive tablets also were found (Plate LYIIIi). As might be expected they were 
all picbed up from the ddbris in front of tlie sUipa. Unfortunately none of these ia 
whole and entire, and they comprise fragments of only six tablets. In five of them 
the Buddha is seated cross-legged, in the clliydna-mticlra or meditative posture,, 
with both hands in the lap, one upon the other, and with the palms turned upwards. 
He is represented as seated on a cushion with a back rest behind. In the sixth 
tablet he is portrayed cross-legged on a lotus, with the left hand in the lap and the 
ri"ht pointing downwards in the Mumisparsa-muclrd. Below is an inscription 
containing the well-known Buddhist formula Pe dhaviiid On both sides of the" 
Buddha are represented rather elongated miniature stupas. 

Nearly thirty coins were recovered from the debris, most of wliich were, like the 
tablets, found in front of the stupa. All appear to have been deposited as offerings. 
Many of the coins were cleaned, but proved to be too corroded to be of any value. A 
description of those which could be identified is appended belo^v. It will be seen 
from this description that one is of Hanishka, one of the Kshatrapa Rudrasena II, 
and two of a new Indo-Scythian prince, whose name has at present been tentatively 
read as Sapedana. Coins of this last were found also at Taxila by Sir John Marshall^ 
It is clear that the original stupa cannot be posterior to Kanishka (c/rca 100 A. D.) 
and we shall not he far wrong if we assign it to the beginning of the Christian era. 

Hiuen-Thsang, the celebrated Chinese traveller of the 7th centurj'^, tells us 
that in Sind all the Buddhist monuments he found belonged to the Hinayana 
School. “There are several hundred Sangharamas, ” says he, “occupied by 
about 10,000 priests. They study the Little Vehicle according to the Sammatiya 
School,” The Saidpur stupa is undoubtedly of this school. Beyond a few 
tablets, no images of Buddha or Bodhisattvas or sculptures portraying the 
different incidents of their lives were discovered. The tablets had no doubt an 
image of Buddha on them, but they are a feature of Buddhism which is 
common to both Hinayanism and Mahayanism. Such was, however, not the 
case with the Mirpur Khas stt'q^a, which Mr. Cousens excavated. The 
images and sculptures of Buddha were exhumed here in such profusion that 
they left no doubt as to the site having originally j)ertained to Mahayauism. 
Mr. Cousens was, therefore, no doubt somewhat puzzled as to how a Mahayana 
stupa came to be erected in Sind contrary to the testimony of Hiuen-Thsang. 
The district of Thar and Parkar, i\herein Mirpur Khas is situated, is on the 
confines of Sind and Marwar, and is so allied in many respects to the latter 
prorince that it is possible that originally it may have been included, not in 
the Siiid7iu-De^a> but in the Maru-bliumi, of Sanskrit works. 

I have stated above that behind the stupa on the south-west the ground was stud- 
ded up to nearly a mile rvith a number of tiny mounds covered nith brick bats, pot- 
sherds and slag pieces. The biggest of these, which is immediately behind the stiipa, 
is the one which is believed by the people to contain the remains of the queen of 
Neiat. This mound was also opened by me, but nothing of importance was found. 
Lajers upon layer's of ashes interspersed with fragments of pottery were the only 
ybieefs that were brought to light here. Evidently this site was occupied with the 
dwellinas of the monks who worshipped, the stupa. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SARNATH. 


4. 

E XPLOHATION of tliis site having continncd at irregular intervals for some one 
hundred and twenty years, beginning with the destructive activity of Diwan 
Jagat Singh in VJdii A,D. and having in recent years been so successfully carried 
out as almost to fill with the recovered antiquities the imposing muaenni which has 
been built close by, it might well have been imagined that its treasures had been 
exhausted. The recent excavations have, however, proved that so far from this 
being the case the.re is every indication that equally valuable finds even yet await 
recovery. 

The operations here described were begun in November 1914 and continued 
to January 1915. Por some two months I had the assistance of Mi\ Y. H. Gupte, 
Assistant Surveyor, and for one month that of Pandit Hirananda Shastri, Curator 
of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, to whom, in no small measure, is due the 
success of the work. 

Special attention was devoted to three portions of the site namely to the east, 
north, and west of the Main Shrine, but the interior of the Main Shrine itself and 
portions of the outer casing of the Jagat Singh stupa were also examined. 

East of the Main Shhine. 

Search was made on the east, west and south sides of the courtyard which lies 
to the oast of the Main Shrine for any existing continuation of the Maurya railing 
recovered in 1906-07,^ but neither pillars nor cross bars were recovered, though 
spaces in the walls indicate its former existence on the south and west. An area 
28' wide, parallel to and north of the Approach Way to the Main Shrine, was cleared 
to the level of the pavement and disclosed a mass of small stupas, ruined shrines, 
pedestals of statues, sculptures and inscriptions, hut none earlier than the Gupta 
period (PI. LXIa). Xoav, as the Approach Way was certainly built with reference 
to the Main Shrine, which, in its present form, can hardly be earlier than the 
eleventh century A.I),, it is obvious that tbe many remains of the Gupta period 
recovered there do not occupy their original positions hut have again been used 
after the decay of the structures they had originally adorned. One of the most 

' A. S. R, 190G.07. PJ. XXI (e). 
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interesting of these Gupta relics is the inscribed pedestal of a Buddha image of 
u'hich only the feet now remain, the whole still in the position it occupied "when 
last erected.* 

jSTou', it is noticeable that this inscribed pedestal, vrhich on palseographic 
grounds may be assigned to the 6th century ' A.B., does not occupy even the lowest 
level north of the Approach "Way, but, as may be seen (PI. LXIct), stands on the 
ruins of a mediaeval stupa and must have been one of the very latest erections north 
of this pavement. Nor are the existing stupas and shrines at one level or of one 
date; for in some cases the remains of older structures are still traceable below. 

There is, moreover, a well marked rise of level as the distance from the 
Approach "Way increases, evidence of the fairly long existence of this pavement 
which, remaining in constant use, has been kept clear while the structures to the 
north and south decayed and were rebuilt on the remains of earlier structures and 
without reference to the pavement. 

On the south of the Approach Way an area 60 feet by 41 feet was cleared 
to a greater depth, in most parts four feet below the level of the pavement (PI. LXI«), 
again revealing small ruined structures, bases of shrines, architectural fragments 
and a wealth of sculptures of which the most striking were a number of excel- 
lently preserved Buddha images of the Gupta period (PL LXIII). 

These latter were not recovered, as might have been expected, in the lower 
strata, but at a level two feet above that of the pavement and near its southern 
edge. Two were found lying side by side, carefully laid on a bed of lime plaster, 
and, although broken at the ankles, were rejoined without difficulty. The pedestal 
of one of them (PI. LXIII&), is inscribed and dated in the year G. E. 154 
=473-4 A.D. At the same level and a little to the south-west and similarly 
carefully placed in a horizontal position, three other fine Buddha images (PI. 
.LXIIIa, c and d) were discovered. Two of these (PI. LXIIIa and c) are dated 
in the G. B. 1.57 = 476-7 A.B. Not the least interesting point is the fact that 
these two inseribed images, as well as the one mentioned above, are the gift of the 
same hhiJeshu, Abbayamitra. AVhether these images found in such an extraordi- 
n;iry position were so placed to hide them from possible enemies or deposited in 
stupas or shrines the superstructures of which have entirely disappeared, it is 
impossible to state with certainty, but I am inclined to favour the latter suggestion, 
as it is known that the earlier spoilers of this site, while ever ready to remove all 
useful building material, had some compunction in the matter of the removal of 
images. But, whatever the cause, their recovery in almost perfect condition is 
certainlv a matter for congratulation. 

The fen structural remains in this area afford no chronological data ; for they ai*e, 
in general, built of the remains of earlier structures. Thus, the square base of one 
small structure is composed entirely of beautifully carved pilasters, columns and other 
arcintccfcural fraguicnts of Gupta Tvorkinanslup. 

A narrow cutting, 19 feet wide, was also carried to the east for 75 feet parallel 
0 and level with the Approach IVay, but here only the merest traces of buildings were 

* Inscription No. XIX. 

’ CunningUam, A, S. R. Vol. I, p, \22, 
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recovered, though the pavement appears still to continue to the east. In this area 
■were recovered the nnmerons medimval sculptures and other minor antiquities dealt 
■with below, including terra-cotta votive stupas and sealings, some of the latter being 
of a type not previously recovered at this site. 

At the extreme eastern end of the Approach Way the strata give evidence that 
excavation at some earlier date had been carried do^vn almost to the level of the 
pavement, which accounts for the almost total disappearance of structural remains at 
tills spot. 

Selected antiquities from east of Main Shrine, Buddha images. 

1. Statue, 6' 2" high. Standing Buddha in ahliaya-mudvd (PL LXIII 5). 
Inscribed base and feet found separate but now rehxed. Only portion of halo 
remains. Left hand, a neatly fitted separate fragment, now securely attached. On 
pedestal, inscription dated G. E. 154, in the reign of Knmaragupta, stating that the 
image was the gift of a hhihsMi, Abhayamitrah 3’ 8" below surface on south of 
Approach W ay. 

2. Statue, 4' 10^'' high. Standing Buddha, with both hands and greater 
portion of halo missing. Pedestal and feet found separate but now rofixed. Nose 
and drapery on right show iron dowels and mortice holes, evidence of ancient repairs. 
Gupta. Pound along with No. 1 on south of Approach Way, 3' 8'^ below surface. 

3. Statue, 6^ 0^'^ high. Standing Buddha in dm. Almost perfeot save 

for loss of the left hand and fragments of drapery on left. Small iron dowels in 
nose and on left indicate ancient repaus. (PI. LXIII c). Gupta. 3" 8" below 
surface on south of Approach Way along with Nos. 4, 5. 

4. Statue, Q' 4" high. Headless standing Buddha figure. Oval hack-slab 
with scallop and bead and reel ornament. The Buddha standing on a lotus, now 
damaged, which springs from a mass of well carved foliage. On either side, on 
similar but smaller lotus blossoms springing from the same foliage, an attendant 
figure with cliatiri. On right of pedestal, a kneeling adoring monk, presumably the 
donor. Eect, right arm and left forearm of principal figure now lost. The two latter 
were originally separate pieces. A flying celestial on cither side of now lost head. 
On pedestal, inscription dated G. E. 157 in the reign of Biidliagupta, the donor a 
monk Abhayamitra,^ and apparently the kneeling figure described above. Bight 
half of inscription, which from a mortice hole still visible appears to have been on a 
separate fragment of stone, not recovered. (PI. LXIII cZ). 3' 5" below surface along^ 
with Nos. 3, 6. 

5. Statue, 6' 4iiY high* Standing Buddha figure -with oval back-slab. In 
general a replica of No. 4 supra. Head intact hut right arm and left hand missing. 
The two attendant e^/^«?^r^-hea^ing figures, Bodhisattvas (?) show a slight variation 
fi'om No. 4. The one to proper right holds a mala in the left hand, his counterpart 
to left a lotus with long stalk. On pedestal two kneeling figures, the one to left a 
monk, the one to right in similar attitude holding a censer (?) (PL LXIII a). 
On pedestal, inscription similar to that on No. 4 hut not so well preserved.^ Bight 


^ Inscription No. XV. 

^ Inscription No. XVI. 

’ Inscription No. XVII. 
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corner on a separate fraguient, a portion of the halo of a more ancient image, has 
been fixed at some later period ; for, though hearing a natural continuation of the 
existing portion of the original epigraph, the characters appear to have been engraved 
by a difiCerent hand. Pound on south of pavement, 3' 8" below surface together Anth 
Kos. 3, 4. 

(5. Image, 6' 31" high. Standing Buddha figure. Front of pedestal with 
portions of feet, both forearms and greater portion of halo missing. Nose and 
edge of drapery damaged. Gupta, o' 7" below surface south of Approach 
Way. 

7. Statuette, 1' o" high. Standing Buddha. Oval hack slab with scallop and 
bead border. Head, right arm and feet missing. Late Gupta. 7' below sui-face, 
south of No. 6. 

8. Praginent, 8" high. Lorr'er portion of statuette of seated Buddha in. the 
bhmnisparh-mudrd. Much defaced. Pedestal represents rocky ground. Must have 
resembled, in general form, B (6) 175 Sdriidth Museum Catalogue. 5' 5" below 
surface, north of pavement of Approach Way. 

9. Statuette, 2' 2J" high. Standing Buddha figure in varada-mudra. Headless 
and unfinished ; toes not indicated. Late Gupta. North of Approach Way, 5' 8" 
below surface, along with Nos. 10, 11. 

10. Statuette, 3' 11|" high. Standing Buddha figure in ahhaya-mudrd. Bight 
of halo lost, nose slightly damaged. Ankles and feet missing. Usual decorated halo. 
Gupta. Pound with Nos. 9, 11, to north of Approach Way. 5' 8" below smface. 

11. Statuette, 2' 11" high. Standing Buddha figure in the gift-bestowing 
attitude, varada-mudra. Oval back slab Ardth scallop and bead border. Part of left 
arm lost. Defaced donor kneehna: on proper left of pedestal. Late Gupta. Pound 
AAdth Nos. 9-10 to north of Approach Way, 5' 8" below surface. 

12. Statuette, 1' 5i" high. Headless Buddlia figure, Avith lotus halo, standing 

on lotus and canopied by umbrella. On hack-slab, on either side, level AAdth the 
shoulders, a small stupa. Replica of the pxincipal figm-e on smaller lotus on either side, 
the hands clasped on the breast in unusual fashion. Beneath these, on lower edge of 
pedestal and on either side, a kneeling headless donor. Edge of back-slab ornament- 
ed AAdth couA’-entional design. Behind the Buddha, indications of a throne. 
Principal figure disproportionately long. Medimval. South of AjAproach Way, 
B' G" beloAA' surface. ' 

13. Statuette, 1' 1" high. Buddha seated in preaching attitude, dliarma- 
chalcra-mudra. Figure complete but part of hack-slab missing. Pedestal defaced. 
Early mediceval. East of IMain Shrine. 6' 6" below surface. 

l‘l. Fragment, 6" higli, in Iavo pieces, of loAver portion of relief depicting the 
First Sermon. All above the waist of the Buddha figure lost. On front of pedestal 
in sunk panel the two deer and Avheel. Late mediceval. East of Main Shrine 
on pavement. ^ 

15. Statuette, 1' IV high. Standing Buddha figui-e, both hands and feet 
lost. Oval ])ack-slab. Late Gupta. 5' 1" below surface, east of ISIain Shrine. 

16. Statuette, Gh" liigh. Headless image of Buddha in the preaching attitude, 
dharmachakra-mudra. The figure wears a iiecMace, or edge of robe is caiwed 
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to simulate this. CJ, Sdrndth Museum Catalogue B (c) 9. Wheel and two deer 
on pedestal On either side attendant standing Buddha (?) figure with oval back- 
slal), the one to right in a'blwya-mif^drd, the one to left in varada-mudrd. On proper 
right edge, fragmentary inscription of Buddhist creed of about 9th Century. Of 
blackish stone and apparently from Magadha. 9' Q" below surface, cast of Main 
' Shrine. 

I’Z. Statuecte, 5" high. Lower portion with pedestal of standing Buddha image 
with headless worshipper to proper right. Only feet and fragment of drapery of 
principal figure preserved. On pedestal, inscription in characters of 5 -6th Century 
indicating this to he tlic gift of a Buddhist mind East of ]\Iain Shrine, 5' C/' ])elow 
. surface. 

18. Statuette, 2" high. Headless standing Buddha in the gift-hestowing 
attitvide, op radci’-mnclrd. Both hands and feet lost. Oval back-slab with bead 
and scallop ornament. Late Guj^ta. East of Main Shrine, 6' 3" below surface, 

Bodhisattvas, Gods and Goddesses. 

19. Statuette, 1' 8" high. In three pieces now refixed. Bodhisattva 

(Maitreya?) seated in lalifdsono. Hands on breast as though expounding the law. 
Long-stalked lotus bud near left shoulder. Elaborate conical headdress with small 
stupa ill front. On pedestal to right, kneeling female donor. Late medimval. 
South of Approach Way, 3' 8" below surface. (PL LXY e.) 

20. Statuette, 10" high. Eragment, in two pieces, of a male figure, Bodhi- 
sattva with halo and pointed headdress. Large circular ear-rings. Left 
forearm and whole right arm below waist missing. Eragmentary inscription of 
•the Buddhist creed in characters of about 8th Century. South of Approach Wav 
5' 0" below surface. 

21. Statuette, T high. In three pieces now rejoined* Seated Bodhisattva 
in lalitdsana. Left hand holds lotus with long stalk, right hand in varada’-miidrd. 
Small stupa on left of back-slab. Donor on left of pedestal and seated monk (?) to 
right. Mediaeval. East of Main Shrine about level of the pavement. 

22. Statuette, 10" high. Headless defaced image of four-armed figiue, seated in 
■^'lalUdmna. Much defaced. Only one right arm preserved. In lower left hand 

a flask, in upper left lotus. On back, fragmentary inscription of Buddhist creed 
in cliaracters of about 9th Century. East of Main Shrine, 3' 0" below surface. 

23. Head, 5^" high, of female, possibly Tara. High coiifure bound with 
jewelled fillet. Above the forehead, another band of jewels, Eoatuius unevenly 
-modelled as though face was not intended to be seen from the front. Possibly part 
of a large relief. MedimvaL 5' 2" below surface, south of Approach Way. 

24. Statuette, 5| high. Seated female (Tara ?) . Bight hand on knee ; left, 
now lost, apparently held a flower. Breast and face damaged, right foot lost 
Mediaeval. 3' 9" below surface, east of Main Shrine. 

26. [Statuette, 6" liigli. Female figure seated in lalitasana. Left hand holds 
a long-stalked flower, right rests on knee. In front of throne, an indefinable object 


' Inscription No. XIV, 
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which may be an inverted vase. On hack, Buddhist creed in characters of about 
10th Century A.D. East of Main Shrine, 3' 6" below surface. 

26. Statuette, 1' 94-" high. Tara seated in easy attitude, lalitasana, on lotus 
throne. Eight hand in varada-mudra, left holding a long-stalked lotus. Left foot 
rests on lion. Breasts, nose and lips damaged. To proper right of pedestal 
garland-bearing female, probably donor. On back-slab to proper right a Dhyani- 
Buddha seated on lotus in attitude of meditation {dliydnu-miidra). On outer upper 
edge of back-slab, inscription, Buddhist creed in characters of 9th Century A.D. 
On pedestal, traces of inscription, probably naming the donor. 5' 6" below surface 
to north of Approach Way. (PI. LXIVi.) 

27. Statuette, 1' 2" high. Headless female, Tara, seated in Icditasana on lotus 
throne. Eight hand lost, left hand on breast holding the stalk of a lotus. Eigure 
bejewelled and adorned with snake-like ornaments. On either side on back-slab, 
small kneeling attendant figure on lotus, the one to proper right a female, the one 
to left a male with dagger in right band. Principal figure in parts in full relief. 
Late medimval. 3' 9" below surface, east of Main Shrine. 

28. Statuette, 1' 10" high. In five fragments now rejoined (PI. LXVrt). 
Standing figure of Tara. Face entirely destroyed. Eight hand in varada-mndra, in 
left hand stalk of blue lotus {nlldt2Mla). Upper part of body bare save for jewels.- 
On back-slab to upper left small figure of the Dhyani-Buddha Aksbobhya in the 
earth-touching attitude, hhnmisparsu-imidra . 

To right a female, possibly repetition of Tara, standing with the right hand 
resting on the handle of a battle axe, the left bolding a flower with Jong stalk. To 
left a smaller figure, a four-armed corpulent female upholding an elephant with two 
hands. On left lower edge adoring donor. On edge of back-slab, Buddhist creed in 
chai'acters of c. 9th Century, aud on back, fragmentary inscription of about same 
date. 6' 2" below surface, on north of Approach Way. 

29. Fragment, 9^" high, of upper portion of Tara image. Eight hand and all 
below waist lost. Lotus halo on back-slab. In left hand, blue lotus. Medimval. 
8' 9" below surface, south of Approach Way. 

30. Bust, r 1" high, of Tara (?) image (PI. JjXVd). Both forearms lost. 
Elaborate coiffure. Nose damaged. Early medimval. East of Main Shrine to 
soutli of pavement, 8' 0" below surface. 


Tebuacottas. 


31. Seventeen conical-shaped terracottas, 1" to li" in height. On outer face 
spiral ornament. Majority fine red colour, remainder grey. With one exception, 
all found east of Main Shrine and all at depth of 5' 10" to G' 3" below surface*. 
Purpose unknorvn. 

32. Hemispherical vessel, diam. U". Eeddish brown. Two small projections 

on base. Two holes in bottom. Possibly crucible. 5' 0" below surface, east of Main 
S Urine. 


33 Ten ,„i„i«hu.o stupas, K„e red eolour, 2}’ Wgl,. Hat dreular botlotn. 
J onl-like Uase,^ cylindrical dram and plain cylindrical finial (7//?). Seemingly im- 
prc^vcf ceply jn the bottom, an inscription, probably Buddhist creed, in five lines 
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'of very miuute characters of c. 9tli Century A,D. This inscription may be on a 
separate tablet inserted in the ex-<ooto» {Of, Sdrndth Mnseifin Gatcdogne (fZ) 9), 
in vrhicli case the stupa would be one of those designated dharyna-iarlra. IFouTid in 
four spots east of Mam Shrine d' 4" to 5' 6^^ below surface. 

Three earthen cldvdalis, diam. without lip. Thick coarse pottery. 
4' 5^^ below surface, east of Main Shrine. 

35. Shallow dish, diam. jFine clay, good r d colour, o' 6" below surface, 

east of Main Shrine. 

36. Brick, high 3" thick, carved on three sides to resemble small 
like shiine. Gupta. 2' 5" below surface, east of Main Shrine. 

37. fragment, 4^'" high. Brick capital of pilaster with well carved foliage. 
•Gupta. T 6" below surface, east of Main Shrine. 

38. Ornamented brick, 1^" high 3^'^ thick. Beaded moulding. Apparently 
part of cliaifya window ornament. Gupta. 5' 6" below surface, north of Ajiproach 
Way. 

39. fragment, 8" high, from j^roper left of terracotta plaque, showing traces 
of left shoulder, arm and lialo of Buddha (?) hgurc. Headless figure near halo. 
Xate Giipta. 2' 0" below surface, south of Approach Way. 

40. Brick, 7^" high, wedge-shaped with elliptical projection. Probably part 
of a frieze. 3' 0" below surface, cast of Main Shrine. 

41. Sealing, with raised rim high. Inscribed oval surface within, 

uith 18 lines of widting in minute characters of about 9th Century A.H. In 
centre, between 10th and 11th lines, a small Inscription contains salutations 

to the Buddha, and the Buddhist creed as well as certain mcuitras.^ Six sealings 
Tecovered, all east of Main Shrine from 3' 2" to 7' 3" below surface. Of, Sdrndth 
Miisenm Catalogue F {d) 22, 

42. Oval tablet with raised edge, higli, with Buddha figure seated on a lotus, 
the hands in the attitude of meditation, dliydna-niudrd. lYell baked clay and very 
clean impression. Oval halo. Between oval halo and raised edge, Buddhist creed 
in minute characters of c. 9th Century A.B. Inner oval li'^X If". Five found in 
aH, two slightly damaged. A new tj^e not previously recovered at Sarnatb. 4' 6*' 
below surface, cast of Main Shrine. 

43. Sealing, diam. 1'^, Greyish black with inscription in five lines of Buddhist 
creed. About 9th Centuiy A.H. 4/ 4^' below surface, east of Main Shrine. 

44. Sealing with defaced wl\eel and deer symbol. 4' G" below surface, east of 
31ain Shrine. 

45. Sealing, diam. with six-hued inscription of Buddhist creed of about 9th 
Century A.H. .5' 0" below surface, east of Main Shrine. 

46. Figurine, 2^ , of liorsc ) one foreleg and ])oth hind legs missing. Buf[ 
coloured with reddish brown slip and ornamented with incised points. 2' 11" below 
-surface, east of Maui Shrine. 

47. Figurine, 2*" Mgli. Head of horse. T 0" below surface, east of Main 
Shrine. 


Inscripiloa 2)iO. XXIIL 
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48. Ear-ornament, of greyisli black terracotta. Resembles in shape a raldt.. 
Incised lines on top and bottom. 5' 2" beloir surface, east of Main Sbrine. 

Architectural Fragments. 

49. Tn-o square capitals, 1' (PI. LXV &). Grey Ohimar stone- 

Projecting faces ornamented with foliage in characteristic Gupta style. Gf. Sdrnath 
Mvseim Catalogue D {g) 10. South of Approach lYay, 2' 8" below surface. 

.50. Fragment, 3' 4|" long, high. Apparently face of small square 
stnicture. Above two mouldings three chaitya window ornaments with parrots 
between. Two mortice holes on under side, and holes for iron cramps above. Late 
Gupta. 7' 0" below siu’face, east of Main Slrrine. 

51. Frieze, 6' dV long, 8" high (PI. LXIV d). Makaras, naked erotes and 
figures with human busts and foliage tails. Fine specimen of Gupta workmanship,. 
Broken into two pieces and foimd built into a foundation on south of boundary 
wall of courtyard east of Main Slrrine. 

52. Fragment, height 3' 9|", width 2' 10" (PI. LXIV a). Probably from left 
of a doorway. On right edge, pilaster, the half of an octagonal pillar, with usual 
Gupta ornament. To left, three vertical bands of ornament, viz. four superposed 
panels separated by narrower oblong panels each with tlnee dwarfish corpulent 
atlantes, seven superposed panels each with a corpulent figiue in various attitudes,- 
and, on extreme left, beautiful floral ornament with two youthful figures among the 
foliage. Scenes in principal panels probably from a jdtaka. Traces of red coloiu- 
inc:. Gupta. 7' 4" below surface, east of Main Shrine. 

53. Tu'o bases, 1' 6" high, of a pilaster or door jamb. Seemingly from same 
monument. On inner edge of each a standing haloed figvu'e, one a Bodhisattva, the 
other Xubera noth his money bag, damaged. East of Main Shrine, 6' 4" and 7' 3" 
below surface, respecti^'ely. 

54. Fragment, T 2f" high. From corner of a monument. On lower edge, 

square dwarf pilasters ; on projecting upper edge, in front and on end, a chaitya 
Avindow Avith human head and head of lion, respectively. The former is open- 
mouthed, AA*ith short cirrly beard and liaA'ing a skull betAveen two open hands in 
the centre of the headdress, §iva (?). 5' 2" below surface, south of Approach "Way. 

55. Fragment, 2' 0" high, of door jamb with typical Gujita ornament of foliage. 
Red colouring. 7' 3" beloAv surface, south of Approach May. 

50. Fragment, 1' 2^-" high, Avith dAvarf pilasters and false Avindow of alter- 
nately incised squares. Tyj)ical Gupta A\‘orkmanship AA'ith rosettes. 7' 3" belOAv 
.surface, east of !Main Shrine. 

57. Fragment, 1' 3-1" high, Avith chaitya Avindow containing seated Bodliisatt.A’a 
figure. Gu])ta. 3' 0" bcloAV surface, east of ]\Iain Shrine. 

58. Two pilasters, 5' 114" high, square below, then octagonal and finally 
sixteen-sided. Three quarter lokw on base. Pot and foliage capital and band of 
oinamcnt on octagonal portion. Gupta, u 1^ beloAA' surface, east of Main Shrine. 

59. I'our slabs, Gf to 8|" high. Avith ro^vs of minute Buddha figures. 
Apiwrcnlly from face of small .shrine or stupa. Of. Sdrmth Mmeum Catalogue- 
Gib') 18. Late mcdiieval. y' G" below siuface, east of Main Shrine on pavement. 
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Misobllaneotjs. 

60. Votive stupa, 1" 6^-" liiglx. Finial lost. Eight faces show shrines each with 
legendary scene (1) Buddha, (2) Bodhisattva, (3) dIaJidj}arhiircav(^^ (4*) First 
Sermon, (6) Subjugation of the elephant, (6) Enlightenment, (7) Descent from the 
Trayastrichba Heaven (?), (8) Bodhisattva in dharmachahra-mudra. 4' 2" bolow 
surface north of Approach Way. 

61. Pedestal, including tenon, 1^ 2V' high, with feet of standing Buddha 
figure. Front inscribed in characters of 5th-6th Century vdth name of donor — 
Inscription XVIII. 6' 10'' below surface south of Approach Way. 

62. Pedestal, omitting tenon, high, with feet of standing Buddha and 
inscription in two lines. Found in situ to north of Approach Way and higher than 
the pavement, but 5' 9" below surface of ground. Traces of red colouring. Inscrip* 
tion XIX. 

63. Fragment, including tenon, 1' 2^-", of pedestal of standing Buddha figure, 
part of left foot alone remaining. Face of tenon, 7|" long, inscribed with Buddhist 
creed in characters of 6th Century. Bed coloxudng on pedestal. 4' 1" lielow 
surface, east of Main Shrine. 

64. Hand, 1'^ in length. Bight hand of copper statuette in ahhaya-mvdrd. 
Save for loss of top of thumb, in perfect condition. Well modelled and of Gupta 
date, judging from the lines on the palm and position of fingers. 5' 0" below 
surface, south of Approach Way. 

65. Bracelet (?), diam. 1-|", of copper with beautiful green patina. Ends nol 
joined. 4' 6" below surface, east of Main Shrine. 

Main Shrine. 

That the Main Shrine in its present form marked the site of some more 
ancient structure, has long been recognized, and it was, therefore, decided to 
examine the interior of the sanctum, the flooring of which, where it still exists in 
front of the entrance, is of 2^" lime plaster over a concrete of lime* and brickbats 
10'^ in thickness. Below this for 2' 6'^ only earth, large stones and occasionafiy 
brickbats were found, but at a depth of 2' 10" a^opeared a continuous flooidng. 
Tins, at a distance of 12' 4" east of the two pillars near the west waU of the cella, 
gave evidence of the straight edge of a walling, and the area to the west of this was 
removed brick by brick, layer by layer to a depth of D feet when only eaith was 
met with. The two walls are of the same period and built on tlie same level, but 
the one to the east was apparently erected first, as in one part the face was broken 
as though a cross wall to run to the west had been contemplated. It is noticeable 
that 111 tills solid mass of brickwork odd and even ornamented bricks were found, 
proving that it is itself the spoil oO earlier structures. The largest whole brick 
recovered was l7i"xlli"x2V'^ but few whole ones were found and the majority of 
the fragmentary ones appeared to be of smaller dimensions 15"xlO"X2". The 
earth immediately under the base of 1he walling contained charcoal in one spot, 
but continued diggins: to a further depth of 8 feet revealed nothing but vhgin .soil! 
The only finds, naturally, were those made in the upper strata immediately below 
the concrete floor (which is level with the third step of the entonce) and were 
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merely a feiv arcliitectm-al fragments of late Gupta workmansliip, tlie most notice- 
able being lialf of a false doorway, 2' 5" in height, with three panels, the centre one 
shon-ing a grotesque face uith open mouth {PI. LXIV c). 

It is thus certain that the Main Shrine stands in part over a solid mass of 
l)rickwork contemporaneous with and, possibly continuous udth the lower strata of 
that revealed by excavation to the north. The clearance below the base of the 
brickwork also proves that at a depth of 2' 5" below the level of the polished portion 
of the A^oka colmnn stiU in silu, virgin soil is reached. In this connection it may 
be remarked that in two other places, namely, in the forecourt of the Main Shrine 
and to the west of the A^oka column, excavation to a depth below the level of the 
base* of the A soka column yielded nothing ; so that in the examined area, at least, 
no pre-Maurya remains exist. 

The limits of tliis solid mass of brickwork could not be ascertained without 
imperilling the already weakened walls of the Main Shrine, but it is unlikely that 
it exceeds in Avidth the portion recoA’ered on the north. As the excaAntion in the 
centre of the slirine would have led to the ponding of rain Avater, tending stiU further 
to threaten the stability of the walls, in such places AA'hcre they may not rest upon 
continuations of the brick foundations, the trench, after the preparation of drawings, 
Avas filled in. 


North of the Main Shrine. 


Excavation in this area aaus started due north of the northern chapel of the 
Main Shrine and one foot beloAv the surface of the ground, which here Avas almost 
entirely clear of stinctural remains, and level Avith the concrete pavement running 
round the Main Shrine a seemingly solid mass of brickAvork AA’as met Avith. Purther 
search, lioAA'CA'er, finally reA’ealed at a distance of 80' north of the Main Shrine, a 
curious circular ring of brickAA’ork, its inner diameter 5' 7 ", its outer 12' and 
A'arAung in thickness from 3 to -1 feet (PI. LX). Projecting through the north-west 
side of this is a small square brick structure, 5 feet long, its outer Avails faced with 
thick plaster and, seemingly, some monument that it had not been thought proper to 
destroy and AA’hich had, therefore, been incorporated Avith the later Avork. Surround- 
ing these tAvo monuments and separated from the inner circle by a distance of three 
feet is a similar and parallel circular wall, -1' 9" in thickness (PI. LXII). On the 
north and south this outer circle has been partly demolished and cross walls of later 
date built against it. The outer ring on its eastern face descends to a depth of 7 ' G" 
but the floor level betAveen the tAvo rings cannot have been more than o' 10", as at 
this level certain earlier i-eniains arc met with. Whether these structures are 
oucccssiA’c encasements of a .stupa, it is impossible to say, but it hardly seems probable. 
In any case it is certain the space betAveen them is not a praclalcslmia for thej-c is 
no means of access and the square structure Avould prevent circumambulation. 

^ Earlier remain.^, all in biick, exist beloAV these structures, but theii- complete ex- 
amination Avas impossible during the recent operations and, indeed, Avill be diflScult 
at .any time on .account of the superincumbent masses of brickAA’ork. South of the 
Mmol Aires already described the upper portion of tlie solid mass of brickwork extends 


' livr. tl..v. u. the t'oltom of fiic polUhcd portion, the ori^iaal level in Mnnrya times. 
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lip to the edge of the outer cement pavement on the north side of the Main Shrine 
n^hile the lou er and earlier strata appears to continue to the south. One small 
room-like opening is found on the south of the outer ring of brick^vork, its uorthern 
edge being formed hy the southern curve of the brick ring. It is 7^ 6 in length and^ 
having nc) entrance or doorway and being 5' 6" in depth, must be some foundation. 
Another smaller opening to the west, 7' by 4,', must have served a similar purpose 
(PL LXlIa). 

I'he whole area a'waits furtlier exploration, and its interpretation will become 
possible only then and after the preparation of very full and exact drawings. 
Nevertheless sufficient has been traced to show hve ^^ell defined periods of building 
each marked by different bricks and technique. The erection of the structures 
exposed by these excavations seems to have proceeded in the following ordei’ : (i) 
The foundations of bricks, 19"xl2"x3", which are exposed on the west side and 
appear as a curved projection to the outer ring of brickwork, and as a stepped 
pavement further to the south ; (ii) the walls running north and south and east and 
west under the inner ring and supporting the curious square structure and formed 
of bricks 17'^ X X (iii) the square structure itself (»f thick bricks 12*|" x X 4" 
and covered with plaster ; fiv) the circular stmctiues constructed of fragments of 
bricks seemingly 6^'' in width and 2f " thick ; (v) the cross walls and the greater jjortion 
of the solid mass which lies to the south towards the ^lain Shrine. The highest 
portions of these lie just below the level of the Main Shrine, but there are founda- 
tions of structures in addition to the remains described which must have existed 
above ground after the Main Shrine was erected in its present form. The remains, 
therefore, may be considered to have extended from pre- Gupta to later mediceval 
times, and the circular structures attributed to the later Gupta period. 

The antiquities recovered in ibis area w^ere, as was natural, seeing the mass was 
generally solid, few in number and, unfortunately, such as to afford no chronological 
data. Quite near to the surface between the rings of brickwork was found the fine- 
i or ana lintel of about the first Century B. C. while close to the eastern wall 
of the room-like ox>ening to the south of the brick circles and at a depth of 3' 6" was 
recovered a collection of stucco heads of the late Gupta or early mediaeval period, 

. , Selected Antiquities Found North of Main Shrine. 

> 1. Coping stone, length 9 feet, height 10 inches, seemingly from tor mm • Both 

ends ornamented with honeysuckle ornament. In centre of face, stupa of archaic 
form with railing round both drum aud liarmihd, and surmounted by one umbrella. 
To right of stupa, two human devotees followed by flower-offering mparna and four 
females each mounted on a lion and armed with a club or short s^Yord. To left, 
similar figures but only three females on lions wdiile ther snimrna and devotees bear 
long garlands as offerings. On front upper edge, bead and reel moulding and band 
of bell -like ornament. Bour square mortice holes on under side regularly placed, and 
one odd one, six inches from the left end ; the last is probably a later addition. Of 
black speckled sandstone with red colouring, c. 1st Century B. C. Pound near 
' surface on the east side of the smaller circular structure north of the 1^1 ain Slixine. 
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2. Bailing cross-bar, length 1' 2-r and n'idtli 10", rrith lotus rosette, c. 1st 
Ccnturv B. C.; near surface close to circular slnictures north of Main Shrine. 

3. Terracotta sealing, diameter f". Pive-lincd inscription c. 6th Centmy A. B. 
5' 0" helo'iv surface north of !Main Shrine. 

•1. Prairment, 1' 2" high, of Buddha image apparently seated in dhanmehakrn- 
mmU-d. Head, legs and hands lost. Elaborate throne traceable on back-slab. 
Gu])ta. 5' 2" belon* surface, north of Main Shrine. 

5. Era"ment, U" high, of back-slab of image with fragmentary inscription of 
Buddhi.st creed in characters of 10th Century A. D, 

6. Collection of .stucco heads and cores of two others. The cores are of beaten 
earth mixed with finely broken red brick and shaped roughly to the semblance of a 
head. Eyes, nose, cars, all modelled over core in good white stucco. As in some 
cases the pupil of the eye is indicated and the vri/d is marked as a noticeable projec- 
tion, features absent in stone sculptures of the Gupta period, it is probable that these 
belong to the early medimval period despite the full lip and other Gupta character- 
istics. Eoiuid 3' 6" below surface to cast of the room-like opening (PI. LXII b) 
noi-th of the ]\Iain Shrine. 

(a) Head, 9" high, of Buddha figure. Stucco over mud core. Very inomi- 
nent itrna. 

(&) Head, 11" high, in stucco over clay core. Ears apparently those of 
Buddha or Bodhisattva, but lobes lost. High «s/tMts/t«-like projection. 

(c) Head, 8" high, in stucco over clay core. Hair in curling locks. Pupils 

indicated. Bodhisattva (?). 

(d) Head, high, of Buddha figure in stucco over clay core. U])per part of 

head lost and remainder defaced. Vnid indicated. 

(e) Eragmcnt, 3" high. Lower portion of face in stucco over earth core. 

{f) Head, 11" high, of figure uith high headdress. Probably Bodhisattva. 
Slight moustache. 

{g) Two cores, 8?," and 11" high, of stucco heads, of which the stucco coatin" 
is entirely lost. Bear traees of the beating with rods used to consoli- 
date the matciial ; earth and finely broken brick. 


West of the Main Shrine. 

The .special object of this portion of the excavations was to ascertain whether to 
the west of the Main Shrine, that is between the tank and that portion of the Asoka 
pillar still in siht, there had previously existed, or still remained, any monuments 
contemporary Avith that column. That Maurya remains are likely to exist on all 
sides ot the pillar is more than probable and choice was made of this western poiiaon 
for exploration only because its examination could be carried out uithout necessitat- 
ing the dc.strucHon of numerous monuments of the later period such as crowd the 
nortliurn and sonthern arenas. 

Now, the level of the ground in the ^laurya period, at Iwist around the Aioka 
column when it was first erc-ctcd, is marked by the dividing line hotm-on the mi- 
.mv.cd .mul polished portions of the column, which is 8 feet below the bottom of the 
uiwripnon. ,o clear rhe western area to ll.is level enuiiled the removal from the 
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•surface of tlie fraginentary relics of the later medireval period as ayoU as an early 
mediteval stratum which yielded pottery, a few sculptured I'ragmcute and a number 
of carved bricks of Gupta origin. It was noticeable that no structural remains were 
revealed by these operations. Reaching a level of 2' 6"' above the base of the polished 
portion of the A^oka pillar and 44 feet west of it, the base of a wall running north 
-and south was disclosed (PI. LX).- This is built of bricks 15''X10''x2i'' and the 
highest existing portion rises nearly 4 feet above the Maurya level,' (PL LXI &). 
The foundation of this Avail rests upon two layers of bricks 20"Xll"X3t'> probably 
the spoil of some earlier structure. Por 49 feet the wall runs to the south and then 
disai^i^ears under another superimposed wall in the same aUgnment, which latter 
-extends almost continuously for 90 feet further to the south. These tivo Avails seem- 
ingly mark the eastern boundary of a large monastic enclosure whose Avesteru boun- 
-dary would, like that of Monastery II, he near the edge of the tank. But these two 
Avails are not the earliest boundary ; for beneath them in several places on their 
western face iias been traced a yet lower wall of four layers of hricKs of great thick- 
ness, some measuring 2P'XD3''X4'\ At a point 105 feet to the south of tlie 
boundary walls, this earlier wall turns to the Avest but has been traced in that direc- 
tion for only 4" 6 '\ On the eastern face of the latest A\^all is a pavemexit of bricks 
l5''X9J"x2|:'L presumably of Gupta date. 

To trace the entire aligmneut of the boundary Avails Avas impossible in the 
'Operations of this season, attention having to he concentrated on the area immediately 
to the west of the A^oka x)illar where structural remains of such a nature were 
found that complete clearance was necessary for their examination. Due west of 
tihe Asoka column and at a distance of 54^ 4'^ Avere discovered the foundations of an 
-apsidal building 82' 6" in length, 38' 10" in. width, the apse toAvards the west, the 
-entrance presumably facing the A^oka column. Of this structure only the founda- 
tions now exist and these in a complete state only -on the Avest (PL LXI I/), In the 
centre of the apse the width of the foundations is 8' 6" but 04' from the eastern ezid 
these almost completely disappear being marked only by a line of brick on edge some- 
times Avith two lines of bricks laid endA\dse on the inner side. Whether the foundation 
ran all round the building cannot noAV l)e stated ^vith certainty, hut it is most pro- 
•bable. In all places the outer face of the remains is covered with stucco even 
where now only a single brick renAains, Xo traces of bases of columns, such as might 
have supported the roof, Avere found, nor yet the signs of any conflagration which 
might have accounted for the disappearance of a wooden erection. The biicks 
forming the base of this structure are large and thick, varying from 20^" X 0''' x 3" 
to 20"xll"X4", and, as the fonndatious are only .1 ' 9" aboA^'c the Maurya level 
.and no earlier remains exist beneath, the structure may fairly ])e ascribed to tlje 
late !Manrya period. To the cast of this building and separated by a distance of 
.‘.V 2 " is a single line of massive bricks 18" Xl5|"xB" on the same level ajid seemingly 
laid with reference to it. 

After this apsidal building fell into decay two long walls and a platform *18' 5" 
by 7' 3*' Avere built of its remains near its southern side (PJ. LX) hut no idea can he 


' Maurya level hein^- here tulcen as tte base of the polished portion of the Afloka pillar still tn fttu, 
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formed of tlie plan of the complete building. To this period or a little later niaT- 
also be attributed the bouiidary ivall non- lying between these structures and th&- 
A^oka column risible behind the pennon in PL LXI 1. 

Of later date than these fragmentary walls and platform, but built while these 
luuststiU hare been risible, is a long narrow building immediately ortr the northern 
side of the Mamya shneture. The ridth of this building is IS feet and, though 
the total length cannot be stated with certainty as the eastern end is destroyed, it 
was not less than 52 feet. Along the northern side is a coixidor 5' 4" in width ; 
tlie southern side being dirided into four cells areraging S' 4" by 7' 10". At the 
we.stei-n end is a small room the full width of the building and 4' wide, the southern 
cud now almost entu-ely filled by foundations of a later date. The bricks in this- 
wall arc well burnt and, sare for one line of larger bricks in the foundation, all of 
one size, 16L"xl0i " X 2d" and laid in mud noticeably thick. The plan of this building 
(PI. LX) is unusual, at least on this site, but can hardly hare been anything but a 
monastery judging from the number and smallness of the rooms. Though some of 
the walls arc still 13' G" in height, no doorways or entrances into the cells can be 
traced with absolute assm-ance. It seems hardly possible, howerer, that the walls 
now exposed were merely foundations and entirely buried in the earth, but, if this 
wa.s so, then the platform and other remains built of Maurya spoil may, at this 
period, hare been entirely buried. In any case the structure is later than the 
apsidal building and the fragmentary wallings and platform, and is, therefore, rcry 
probably of Kushan or early Gupta date. Xo finds recorered near this building 
alVordcd any clu'onological data. 

One structure earlier in date than this monastery remains to be noticed. 
Roughly built on the west side of the bomrdary wall (PI. LXI &) is a room, 14' 8" by 
11' 9", in uhich was found a collection of earthen ressels and one large one of stone. 
The positioir of the.‘>e gare a definite floor lerol for this room jrkeing it a little, but 
definitely, below that of the base of the walls of the small monastery. The linre, 
heaps of river sand, and earthen and stone vessels forrnd in this room leave no doubt 
that it Avas a store house for material needed for the petty repairs of the monastic 
buildings. 

Xo other structures, save certain solid foundatioirs, were disclosed in the area and 
these arc of early inedireval date and built after the boundary Avail, or at least its 
northern end, had fallen into decay. A reference to PI. LXI h Avill enable a clear 
idea to be formed of the position and general appearance of the site ‘ and the A’arious 
level.'- disclosed. The Burmese hlnhi^lm in the foreground is seated on the foundation 
<.f the ap'-idal structure. Behind him rises the south-Avest corner of the small monas- 
tery ; to the right oft lie pennon is the store room for building materials; Avhile on the 
extreme right is seen the higher IcA-el and the stnictures coeval Avith the Main Shrine. 

But (he interest of the exploration of this area is not limited by its 
.-tructunil remains for finds of an unlooked for nature came to light during- the 
clearuuce of the ground, immediately to the west of the boundary A\all. “llere 
for a depth of 2’ 0 , an area some 25 feet sipiare Avas found clo.soiy packed Avith 

‘ Tl!» C'Miirc uf thif jn-a is nnrlcd by ll.c iH-.inon in Pble I,XI h. 
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•stone fragments, the debris of monuments ranging from Mauiya times to the 1st 
Century B. 0. These fragmentary remains include human, semi-human and animal 
figures, railings, cross-bars, and copings, capitals Trith volutes, neckings of polished 
capitals of Indo-Persepolitan type inscribed vnth Maury a Brahmi characters record- 
ing gifts of inhabitants of TJjjain and Pataliputra, and part of the rim of a large 
wheel resembling that which crowned the lion capital of the Sarnatli pillar, 
(Pis. LXV-LXIX). Some of the monuments, of which these once formed x^art, liad 
undoubtedly been wilfully destroyed while others, especially railing pillars, had 
•clearly suffered the ravages of fire. The structural remains found in the area 
preclude the possibility of these fragments being the debris of monuments which 
formerly stood on this spot, and it is plain that they have been brought from some 
other portion of the site and used as filling to level the ground, when some of the 
•earlier buildings had fallen into decay. What could have been the cause of the 
catastrophe which resulted in the destruction of the magnificent and artistic 
monuments, of whose departed glories these mutilated remains are the sole remaining 
vdtnesses, it is imx)ossible to state, and ecpially uncertain is the date of their over- 
throw, but that this latter occurred after the falling into ruins of the store room 
built against the boundary wall, is undoubted. If the now exposed walls of the small 
monastery give its true ground level (and this I am inclined to believe), then the 
•decay of this building also was anterior to the deposit of these remains. Moreover, 
this filling was as high as the now existing portion of the west boundary wall and 
consequently later in date. The deposition of these fragments, which may not 
necessarily synchronize with the destruction of the monuments which yielded them, 
would, therefore, apx^ear to be assignable to a post-Xushan date and one, very 
probably, not late in the Gupta period. 

Selected antiquities from west of Main Shrine. 

(1) MaUKTA and OTHEU EAULY nEHAlNS. 

(r/) S-wnon and semi-lmman figures. 

1. Pi’agment, 8" high, of human figvire, life size. The face is entirely destroyed, 
hut traces of the right eye remain. The cars are normal and well modelled. A 
mural crown of seven merlons, above a wreath of laurel, hides the hair, save for a few 
short cm’ls on the forehead. The head was apparently modelled in the round and 
is polished in the usual Maurya fashion. The statue, hon^ever, does not seem to 
have been intended to be visible on all sides, as five inches of the back are loft 
unpolished. The stone is a fine s^ieckled sandstoiie of a light grey colour, but the 
outer surface, where not concealed by a calcareous deposit, is of a blackish hue as 
though affected by five which has also diminished its original ];)olish. The lines of 
the figure are rolDiist and lifelike. Traces of draj)ery at the base of the neck. The 
top of the head and ux)x)er edges of merlons, which would he invisible when the 
statue was in position, are left unpolished, (PL LXVI, 4). 

2. Pragment, 3f" high, of headdi*ess of figure with laurel wreath and mural 
crown of merlons. Pace entirely lost. Grey speckled sandstone, smoothly dra^sed 
but without polish. An inner circular ridge joins all the merlons. 
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o. ri-asmcnt, (5" liigli. of viglit clicek of human face. Mouth, loiver portion of 
nohc and greater part of right eye preserved. Eye full and open, cheek vrell rounded, 
lips full and rather prominent, no moustache, the face of a strongly marked charac-- 
ter. Grev speckled stone vith vestiges of polish, lied colouring on lip and traces 
of mhitc colouring matter on eye. 

4. Head, high, of male figure. Cheeks full and rounded, nose short and 
broad at the nostrils, mouth small, under lip rather prominent, the eyes open, left eye 
and upper eye-lid somewhat flattened. Long drooping moustache n-ith curled euds. 
Chin broken. The ears small and ndthout ornaments. The whole modelling of the 
face siigscst.s })ortraituve. The head is smooth as though covered by a cloth which, 
l)onnd hy a plain fillet -2" wide on the forehead, falls behind like a full-bottomed wig. 
Grey sjjeckled sandstone smoothly dressed and probably originally polished. In the 
round. (PI. LXV h & i.) 

.■). Head, high, of male figure. Upper proper left of head-dress missing as 
veil as greater portion of left ear. The head is covered by an elaborate turban 
of which only the lower portion is preserved. Eyes oval and long and well 
shadowed hy the eyebrows, nose straight and broad at base. No moustache, lips 
firm and natural hut compressed, chin well rounded. Large plain circular ornament 
in riglit ear. Grey sandstone, unpolished. Two parallel cracks, one on the forehead, 
the other under left eye. Calcareous deposit removed from greater part of face.. 
PI. LXV f&ff. 

<i. J'h-agment, oj" high, of headdress of a figure with elaborate coiled turban. 
Upper portion of head and all below forehead lost. In froirt of headdress a projec- 
tion, broken, the remaining portion resembling an inverted cone. On proper right, 
below the turban, tlie hair is seen di-essed full and concealing all the ear, save the 
circular car ornament wliich resembles that of No. 5 above. Grey speckled sand- 
stone polislu'd. Apparently in the round, hut the hack portion left unpolished. 

7. Head, 7'}'" figure with faun-like ears and ram’s horns. The face is 

entirely destroyed, hut part, of the right eye remains. The face appears to have been 
that of a human being, {of. the winged figiues on the second architrave of 
the east gate at .Sanchi). Traces of a jewelled hand on the forehead, level with 
the cars. Grey .speckled sandstone, smooth and originally poli.shcd. Probably 
in the round hiit the l)ack is left un.smootlicd. Pi. ] iXVT, 3. 

‘s. Pragmeiit. V 5" high, in two pieces, now rejoined, shoAving in relief a female 
tigure of the ty])o of the Early School with e.xaggoralcd breasts, narrow waist and 


large hips. H cad lost. Body apparently hare to the Avnist which is hound hy a plain 
girdle from vhich depends a small fringed tassel. Nevertheless, heloAv the "irdle 
there are indications of drapery, though the navel is indicated as though the hodv 
were hare. Tn all probability some transparent line mn.slin garment is meant to he 


indicated. Bight arm bent at the elliow, the upraised (now lo.si) right hand appar- 
ently level with the .shoulder and upholding a hea\y headed garland. IVears a flat 
lorqjw and a neeklace Asith two ornaments separated hy a large oval l)ead. lleioAv 
the navel, the hcnly i.s elnd in a single garment of heavier te.xtnrc Avhich falls schem- 
atically hul not ungracefully almost to the now lost feet, the ed-c.s of the robe In 
archaic f.daP, The left hand rests hy the left thigh near the knoUed ends of some 
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garment. The weigLfc of tlie body is on tlie left foot, the right Icnee being slightly 
bent. Limbs noticeably long. Of grey speckled sandstone unpolished. PI. liXYc, 

9. Praginent, 7^'" high, of female figiun sitting with i*igbt foot bent under the 
body. Only part of right foot remains. All above waist lost. The back is bare save- 
for a heavy jewelled girdle. Two corkscrew curls are visible on the back falling 
below what is apparently a plain belt round the waist. On left side, indications of 
drapery. The left forearm is held close to the side, the hand supporting an indefin- 
able object which bears traces of red colouring. Pive bracelets on the wrist. The 
figure may have heen in the round but the fi’acture on the right side renders this 
uncertain. Eine reddish speckled sandstone very smoothly dressed but with no high 
polish. PL LXV j & h. 

10. Eragment, 2|" high, of drapery of similar technique to No. 8. 

11. Eragment, high, of drapery and lower legs of a figure. Pesembling 
No. 8, but of inferior technique. 

12. Fragment, 3" high. Bust and left shoulder of female Avith well developed 
breasts. A jewelled flat torque and a necklace of two rows of beads, which fall 
betAveen the breasts, adorn the figure. Greyish sandstone. Technique similar to 
No. 8. 

15. Fragment, " high, of breast and left shoulder of male figure. Reddish 
sandstone unpolished. 

14. Eragment, 9'" high, of waist and left thigh of figure Avith drapery. Grey 
sandstone, greyish black on surface. 

16. Eragment, 3^'' high, of female figure. Right arm with five bracelets on 
wrist, the hand holding a spherical object. Part of abdomen with naA^el preserved. 
Unsmoothed and unpolished. 

16. Eragment, 7" high, of standing female figure. Feet and ankle alone pre- 
serA^ed. Left foot in broadest aspect, plain heavy anklet. Figure apparently stand- 
ing sideways. Calcined. 

17 Eragment, high, A-zith face of figure with high headdress in Bharhtit style. 
Calcined. 

18. Head, 6|" high, with large and elaborate turban in Bharhut style. Un- 
polished and not smoothly dressed. 

19. Eragment, 6" high, of right upper arm and elbow and part of lower arm and 
drapery. Red speclded sandstone, smooth but unpolished. 

20. Eragment, 8^" high, Avith traces of drapeiy. Indefinable ; speckled sand- 
stone smoothed and unpolished. 

21. Fragment, higli, with traces of female figmre. 

22. Fragment, 7" high, of Avaist of a figure in high relief. Only a broad jeAvel- 
led girdle and arm preserved. Red speckled sandstone unpolisbed, 

23. Fragment, 4 ^" higli, Avith traces of left leg and dra2)ery. 

24. Fragment, 3^" high, head and bust of female Avith high headdress. 

25. Fragment, 1|" high, with traces of right hand and drapery. 

26. Fragment, 2f " high, with hand and bunch of lotus buds, possibly part of 
No. 24. 

27. Fragment, 3f' high, of arm and tbapeiy. Smooth, unpolished, 

Q 
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28. Pragment, 3^" high, of female figure, greater part of head and left breast 


remaining. 

29. Pragment, 4" high, part of head of some figure with brow adorned with rows 
of jewelled hands. Remains of an ornament in front, a kind of feathery horn or 
wing above ears, which are lost. 

30. Pragment, Sf" high, of head with mural crown of merlons, above jewelled 
hand. Pointed, faun-like ears, the left alone remaining. Crescent ornament in 
jewelled diadem. Traces of polish. 

31. Pragment, 8J" high, of arm and drapery. Smoothly dressed. 

32. Pragment, 3|" high, with drapery. Smoothly dressed. 

33. Pragment, 3|" high, of human figure, part of one ear with long pierced lobe 
still preserved. 

(fi) Animal figures. 

34. Pragment, 6|" high, of highly polished sandstone, reddish with black dots, 
showing in high relief part of body and trace of leg of a bird, pigeon (?) PI. 


LXVI, 11. 

35. Pragment, high, from monument similar to No. 34 ; polished in front 
and below. On a projecting ledge f" deep, legs and feet of two birds, ajiparently 
pheasants, moving to left. 

36. Pragment, 6" high, as above shoving polish on face and under side. On 
front what appears to be the foot of some animal hut indefinable. Possibly foot of 
a horse. 

37 . Pragment, 5^" high, as above. Projecting ledge missing. Body and part 
of tail and legs of pheasant (?). PI. LXVI, 7. 

38. Pragment, 5" high, as above. Body and part of tail and legs of a game 
bird, the spm'red legs perfect. Peet on projecting ledge. Pacing left. Right foot 
damaged. PI. LXVI, 8. 

39. Pragment, 3|" high, as above, with body of game bird. Left upper leo- also 
preserved. PI. LXVI, 9. 

40. Pragment, 3J'' high, as above. Head and neck of pigeon facing left 
PI. LXVI, 14. 

41. Pragment, 4^" high, as above showing game bird, pheasant (?) facino- rio'ht. 
Head destroyed but tail intact. 


42. Pragment, 1" high, of projecting edge of similar monument. Poot of a 
game bird facing right. 

43. Pragment, 4" high, as above with body of a bird, pigeon (?) facino- V 7 »it 
PL LXVI, 10. 

14. Pragment. oj" high, as above. Pront and top both polished Head niid 
breast of a pigeon facing left. PI. LXVI. 0. . -aeaa and 

45. Pragment, 3^' high, as above. Body of bird, pigeon (?) facin- left 

2^ Ug„. above. Traces o£ body and leg of I bW lacing 

° ■;’ ®“S™nt,3rbigh,asab0TC. Part of body of bird facing rivh, 

bablypartrf bW°““ polished fmgniont, pro- 
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'49 » Pragment, 3^'^ Mgb, of head of hull. Red coloiuing. PI. LXVI, 22. 

50. Pragment, 3" high, of head of horned creature. Part of eyes only left. 
Calcined. 

51. Pxagment, 3'' high. Legs of sitting hull. PI. LXVI, 19. 

52. Pragment, 9|'^high, of head of nilgai. Harness-like strap on head. Part of 
right cheek and one horn lost. 

53. Fragment, 4/' high, of head of hull. Cf, 49. PL LXVI, 2L 

54. Fragment, high. Highly x^olished. Indefinable, possibly head of an 
elephant. 

55. Fragment, 3J'^ high. Eye and part of face of animal. 

56. Fragment, 3^" high. Eye and part of face of some deer-like animal. 

57. Fragment, high, of animal Avith long snout-like face. Eye, deer-like 
and coloured red and uhite. Calcined. 

58. Fragment, 3" high, of head of bull. One eye remaining. Calcined. 

59. Fragment, high. Lion-like pa\v. 

60. Fragment, 3|" high. Fore legs of sitting hull. 

61. Fragment, high. Fore leg and part of body of sitting bull. ' 

’ 62. Fragment, 3^"'" high. Lion’s pa^\r. 

63. Fragment, 5" high. Lion’s paw. 

64. Fragment, 3|" high. Fore hoofs of sitting hull and part of the second leg. 
LXVI, 15. 

65. Fragment, 6" high. Ear of some animal figure. Calcined. 

66. Fragment, 3^'" high. Hoof of bull. 

67. Fragment, lY high. Talon of unknown beast. 

68. Fragment, 6" high. Hoof of fore-leg of hull and taloned paw of lion (?) 
from composite animal capital, PL LXVI, 23. 

69. Fragment, high. Hoof of bull, 

70. Fragment, 3'^' high. Two taloned paws of lion. 

71. Fragment, 4" high. Bird-like taloned claw. 

72. Fragment, 4^Y high, of pedestal and fore leg and hoof of hind leg of a 
seated bull. PL LXVI, 18. 

73. Fragment, 3|" high, of pedestal and two legs of elephant facing left. 

74. Fragment, 6|" high. Heck of an animal with liorse-like trappings, ears 
small, face destroyed. 

75. Fragment, 10" high, of neck of an animal probably winged lion. 

76. Fragment, 8" high, of hind part of sitting bull. Portions still retain 
original polish. 

77. Fragment, 8" high. Hind quarters of sitting hull, tail intact. Part of 
pedestal remains. PL LXVI, 16. 

78. Fragment, 8|" liigb. In two pieces, now rejoined. Hind portion of seated 
hull with portion of pedestal. Polished stone. PL LXVI, 17, 

79. Fragment, 5|" high, of animal figui’e. Indefinable. Polished. 

80. Fragment, 8 high, of lion figure. Only part of mane remaining. Polish lo^t. 

81. Fragment, 7" high, of animal figure. Indefinable, but possibly winded iion^ 

Of. 75. r ^ t, • 
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82. Eragmeiit, 3|" liigl). T'vo pieces. Part of head and neck of maned lion. 
Hed colonring on open mouth. 

83. Pragmeut, 3f" high. Mane of lion. 

Sd'. Fragment, 4" high. Mane of lion. 

85. Fragment, 6^" high, of uing of monster. Grey speckled sandstone. 

86. Head, 6|" high, of bull, in the round. Both horns and left ear lost, otherwise 
perfect. Fine speckled red sandstone. Possibly from capital. Of. 78. Highly 
•dressed surface. Smooth but not polished. 

87. Fragment, high, of relief with part of head of elephant. Smooth, hut 
unpolished. 

88. Fragment, di" high. Indefinable, possibly head, ivith bands of ornament. 
Almost in the round, as only portion of back is left rough. 

89. Fragment, 8^" high, of animal foot. Smooth, unpolidied. 

90. Fragment, 3|" high, crossed paws of lion, apparently unfinished. 

91. Fragment, 7|" high. Taloned claws of some fabulous beast. 

92. Fragment, 3|" high. Elephant’s foot. StiU retains polish. The foot was 
apparently raised, as the under side is polished. Reddish speckled sandstone, smoothly 
•(hnssed, but now greyish black either fronr fire or material with which buried. 
Gircumference of base of foot 6J". 

93. Fragment, 7" high. Taloned clau" resembling 91, Smooth. 

94. Fragment, dj" high, of head of figure of Avhich only pointed faun-like ear 
remains. 

95. Fragment, 5" high, of winged animal. Polished reddish speckled sand- 
stone. 

96. Fragment, 3" high, of ear of an animal. 


(c) Railing jiillars, cross bars and copings. 

97. Railing pillars, octagonal, each side 4f", diameter 10 J". Numerous frag- 
ments but no complete post. Highly polished. Mortice for chcular bolt in one 
fragment. Many pieces calcined. 


98. Fragment, (including tenon) 8|-" high, from left upper corner of railing post 
showing maned lion nithlong tail'facing right. Face partly destroyed. Unpolished. 
On upper edge, fragment of inscription in post-A4okan Brahmi *. Ohasadaoasa 


.sula.... 

99. Cross bars of railings. Numerous fragments, most of which appear to have 
been burnt in some violent conflagration. Unpolished sandstone. Ten specimens 
■shown iuPl.LXYlI, 1-10. Of varying sizes, major axis from 5^ to 6f", and from at 
least eight dili'erent momuneuts. Ornamentation in all cases floral. Lotus principal 
motif but ornament varied, honeysuckle and bead and reel moulding also occurring 

100. Coping (iV high. Plain but smoothly dressed. Calcined. ' 

101. Fragments of rectangular railing posts, varying from to 6-1-" in Avidth 
Floral ornament, lendiils and leaves, and garlanded stupa. Calcined. “ 

- post, seemingly irregular octagon ; front face 

- 0.2 suit lacois lj> . Simple floral ornianient. 
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103. Pi-agineiit, high, of rectangular railing post, full width 12", thickness 
S". Above a Buddhist rail, a half lotus rosette with head of deer supporting two 
.pairs of small ankleted feet on left edge, 

{d) Cajiitals. 

10:1. fragments of capitals with Perso-Ionic volutes. Apparently mth double 
brackets but no complete specimen recovered. Ornament floral, architectural and 
figured ; smooth hut unpolished. PI. LXVII, 12, 11 21 — 29. 

105. fragments of Indo-Persepolitan bell capitals. Large proportion remin 
original polish. Some calcined. Bead and reel and cable mouldings. Diameter 
varies from one foot upwards. 

lOG. fragments of vase-shaped capitals. Below bead and reel moulding, a 
swelling ))Owl- shaped body. Some ornamented with lotus below moulding. l^Iany 
polished. Diameter of one caintal 1' 

107. I'i’agments, 1" to 6" in height of neckings of capitals, diameter 1' 3^". 
Polished. II fragments inscribed. Inscriptions I-XIII. PI. LXYTIl, 1 — 11; 
29 uninsovibed fragments. 


{e) MisGellafteoiis, 

108. fragments, 1^-", 2", 7^" in length, of large wheel resembling that crowning 
Hie lion capital, but edge pointed. Excluding bosses 4" in thickness. Smooth but 
not polished. 

109. Eragments, high, of polished sandstone. One side plain, the other 

with ten raised parallel edges averaging apart but unecjually spaced. Curved 
and probably part of umbrella. Similar fragments have been recovered in excava- 
tions at Pataliputra. Thickness 

(2) Antiquities other than Mauryan. 

(a) Images and reliefs. 

110. Fragment, 6^" high, of head of figure with curly locks. Traces of red 
'Colouring. Gupta. 1" 0" below surface. 

111. Fragment, GJ" high, of relief in Gaya stone. Upxier ]}ortion of slab with 
defaced head of Bodhisattva under X)Ij)al foliage. Traces of throne. To rights a 
stupa ; on cither side of halo flying garland-carrying celestial on cloud. iMedimval. 
2' 0" below sui’face. 

112. Fragment, 8^" high, iTom left of a relief of Buddha in hhumispaHa-inudrd. 
Right hand and left fool remain, Pedestal rexnesents rocky ground. One demon 
figure under throne. 2' 0" below surface. 

113. Fragment, including tenon, 3^" high, of pedestal of standing Buddha 
figure. Feet alone X)rcserved. Traces of red colouring. Gupta. 3' 8" below surface. 

114. Fragment, 2" high. Lotus blossom, from jiToper right of a statuette. 
Black Gaya stone. Medijeval. 4' 0" below surface. 

115. Fragment, 6|" high, lower portion of seated figure and pedestal Traces 
of throne to left. Right hand in varada-mitdrd. On right front of j)edestal in 
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small panel, in very low relief, a seated humped bull. Mediseval. 6' 0" below 
surface. 

116. Fragment, 4" liigb, from right of pedestal of statuette, the edge inscribed 
in characters of 14th-15th Century, recording a gift by a female mendicant. 4' 1" 
below surface. 

117. Statuette, 7^-" high. Headless figure seated on lotus throne in lalitdsana. 
Eight hand in varada-nmdra, left by the ankle. Bejewelled and probably Bodhi- 
sattra. 4' 1" below surface. 

118. Fragment, 5" high. Left hand and drapery of Buddha image. Red 
colouring. Gupta. 1' 6" below surface. 

119. Fragment, high, of superposed panels. Of upper one, a corpulent 
dwarf-like figiwe alone remains perfect. Traces of a hand in lower panel. 1' 6"' 
below surface. 


(/) Terra-cottas. 


120. Fragment, high, of cover of small vessel. Grey clay ndth black slip.- 
Traces of a standing female figure, 2' 0" below surface. 

121. Circular terra-cotta, diameter 3|". Grey clay uith black slip. Concentric 
bands with plain incised patterns. Hole in middle, and j)robably originally knob on 
back. Seemingly a die or stamp. 2' 0" below surface. 

122. Fragment, 5" high, of terra-cotta plaque. Lower part of standing Buddha, 
figure with two figures to his left, one headless extended horizontally level with 
the feet of the Buddha, the hands touching the Buddha’s left foot, the other depicted. 
a mi-corps Avith hands raised in adoration. Seemingly legendary scene. Gf. 123, 
124. 3' 10" below surface. 

123. Fragment, 5^" high, of terra-cotta plaque from j)roper right of a relief 

depicting the mahdparinirvdna of the Buddha. Right hand of the Buddha and 
crouching figure, below the bed, alone preserved. Cf. 122, 124. 4' 0" below surface.. 

124. Fragment, 5" high, of terra-cotta plaque, depicting the mahaparinirvdiita- 
of the Buddha. Feet and right hand and head of the Buddha lost. One roval 
figure in background. Cf. 122, 123. 4' 6" below surface. 

125. Figurine, 3^" high, of parrot. 6' 0" below surface. 

126. Fragment, 1|" high, of figurine of garuda (? ). 5' 0" below surface. 

127. Head, 4-1-" high, of Bodhisattva (?) figure with long flowiag curly locks.. 
Bright red colour. Beautifully modelled. Gupta or very early medigeval. 4' 2"' 
below surface. 

128. Figurine, 3" high. Bust of female. Three holes at the back of the head.. 
6' 6" below surface. 

129. Terra-cotta, high. Oblong vessel, rudely modelled horse or cow 

Apparently the wick qmssing through the mouth. One leg broken. Greyclav* 

130. Terra-cotta, 1-^ high. Rectangular vessel l-rxl^" with black shiny slin 

Handle and spout(?) both broken. Resembles pottery ascribed to Kushan neriod 

5' 0" below sui'face. ^ 


131. Fragment, 2|" high. Spout of vessel fashioned in form of 
crocodile. Red shiny slip. 3' 6" below .surface. 


long-snouted. 
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132. Brick capital of circular pilaster, higli, Gupta. 3' 9" below 
-surface. 

133. Kvc carved bricks, SV to 9" long, with fioral designs and incised squares* 
'Gupta. 2' 0'*' below surface. 

134. Terra-cotta, high. Ornamented base of dwarf pilaster. Gupta. 4' 3" 
below surface. 

135. Eour fragments, HV to 1' 2" high, of terra-cotta ornament. Thick bricks 
"cdth foliage in spirals modelled before burning. Very deeply and beautifully cut 
.and 4/' in relief. Guj)ta. 3' 0"' below surface. 

136. Open-mouthed bowl, high. Broken on one side. 6' 1" below surface* 

137. Wide-mouthed vessel, high. Broad lip. 5' 1" below surface. 

138. Wide-mouthed clidii, high. Red slip, half way down. Had held lime. 

. -6' 0" below surface. 

139. Narrow-mouthed pot, 1' high, diameter of mouth 4i|". Pound in room 
to west of boundary wall of monastery, along 'with No. 140, 

140. Narrow-mouthed pot, high ; diameter of mouth Vase-shax)ed 

with broad lip. Hed slip. Along with No. 139. 

141. Two aims bowls {filiihshdpdtra) oY 5J" high; diameters at top 8^^'' and 
7 1'' respectively. Grey clay with black glaze. One damaged, the other in perfect 
'Condition. Pound 3" 0'^ below surface. 

142. Two open-mouthed vessels, 2' 0" and 2' 2" high ; diameter at mouth 1' 10". 
Thick coarse fabric* Pound filled with sand, along with No. 139, etc, 

143. Bowl, 1' 1^" high ; diameter at mouth 2' 1". Along udth No. 139, etc. 

144. Bowl, high, diameter at mouth V 4". Broken on one side. Along 
with No. 139, etc. 

145. Wide- mouthed pot, 1' 2" high; diameter at mouth 8". Coarse fabric. 
Along with No. 139, etc. 

146. NaiTOM'-inoutlied pot, 1' 3" high ; diameter at mouth . Along with 
No. 189, etc. 

147. Pot, 8" high ; diameter at xnouth 7"- Along with No. 139, etc. 

148. Pive sealings, diameter 11", with IS lines of inscription in minute charac- 
ters. C/. No. 41 above, jp, 103. 5' 2" below surface. 

149. Sealing, 1" diameter, with seven rows of dots and indefinable figure. 
4' 1'" below siudace. 

150. Sealing, diameter |", with four-lined inscription c. 6th Centmy A. H. 4' 1" 
Ijelow surface. 


(i/) MiBoellaneouB, 

151. Pragment, 4|:" high, of shallow steatite vessel with straiglit rim, base orna- 
mented with cmde incised lines. Greyish black on outside, lighter where fractured. 
4' 0" below surface. 

152. Railing pillar, 2' 31" high. Three flutings on front. One circular lotas 
Taedallioii complete and two haU: rosettes, c. 1st Centuiy B.C. Neai* surface. 

153. Railing pillar, 3' 2" high, in two xneces now rejoined. Lotus medallions, 
c. 1st Century B.C. Near surface. 
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164. Bailing i^illar, 2' 4" high, with rectangular panel of lotus flowers, ileares- 
and seed vessels. Tenon above. Lower part of stone missing. On upper front face 
inscription in later Mauryan Brahmi vecUM ddnam (PI. LXIX e). Near surface. 

155. Bailing pillar, 2' Sf" high, udth three lotus rosettes- c. 1st Century B.C.. 

Near surface. 

156. Pragment, B}/ high, of sbicco. Eye of large image. Traces of red colour- 
ing. Pupil indicated in black ; a black line wide inside eyelids, remainder of eye 
white. 3' 0" below surface. 

157. Architectural fragment, 1' Sf" high. Heavy block with chaitya vdndow 
ornament. Under one to right, a seated Bodhisattva (?) figure. Gupta. 3 6 
below surface. 

158. Architectm-al fragment, 1' high, resembling 157 above but with ellipti- 
cal arch and dwarf pilasters. Under arch, seated defaced figure. Gupta, a 6 
below surface, 

159. Stone bowl, 1' Si" high ; diameter 2' 1", thickness 2i". Pound filled with 
lime and sand, along with No. 139, etc., in room west of boundary wall. 

160. Stone grinding stone, 1' 2f" x 8". Much worn. 5' 1" below surface. 

161. Stone pestle, 9|" long. Much worn. Along with No. 160, 

Inscriptions. 

Porty-four new inscriptions were discovered during the season. Of these, 
eighteen are repetitions of the Buddhist creed and do not require to be dealt with in 
detail, as they are only of impiortance for settling the date of the objects on which 
the}’’ arc foiuid. Those of greater interest are dealt with below, and, with the excep- 
tion of those recording the Buddhist creed and No. XLIV, are arranged in chrono- 
logical order. As will be seen, they range from the Mauryan period to mediaeval 
times and .several are of special interest. 

The following notes on these epigraphs have been drawn up by Pandit 
Hirananda Shastri, M.A., M.O.L., Curator, LucknoAv Museum, and Mr. Y. B., 
Gupte, B..-\ ., Assistant Surveyor. The former has dealt with those of the early period, 
namely. Inscriptions I — XIII inclusive, the latter with those of the Gupta and 
jMediteval periods, namely. Inscriptions XIV-XLIII. 

Inscriptions I-XllT. 

The following thirteen inscriptions, found on fragments of polished capitals (PI. 
LXVIII) (huing the excavations this year west of the A^oka column at Sarnath, are 
all donative and resemble in character and other respects those incised on the railino-s 
of the Bharhul and Safichi stupas. They record the names of the pious donors and 
mention their occupation or calling and in some cases their place of residence. The 
loiters of these inscriptions closely rcsemhlo those of the Bharhut railing but their 
alphabetical character is practically the same as that of the time of A^oka. Some 
ol the characters, such as the symbols for ya and sa, do, indeed, show a slight 
development l3ut it is not luonounced. ° 

Pi such fragmentary and meagre inscriptions it is impos.siblc to draw any 

n 11 0 cone UMons regarding the language, hut it may fairly be surmised that it differed 
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blit little from tlic literary Pali and still less from tlie dialects of A^oka^s edicts. It 
shares the peculiarities of the language of the Bharhut inscriptions and like that can 
fairly be ascribed to the period of the Mauryas. This we learn from comparison, for 
instance, of the genitives of the feminine stems in i (e.rjr., Ujenl and ^JEitriii). They 
sometimes end in ya (No. 1) and sometimes h\ye (No. IX). This, we know, is due 
to the mixture of the terminations used in the eastern and western versions of A^oka'& 
edicts. The indication of donation by the word ddnam, as we see in the inscriptions 
of Sanclri and Bharhut, points to the same conclusion. On these grounds, it will not 
he unreasonable to assign these inscriptions to tlie eird of the third or first half of 
the 2nd century B.O. 

It is to he regretted that, ondng to the fragmentary nature of the remains, but 
few of the names of the donors are complete. Only two names, Visadeva and 
Agcitliz, occur in full and one of them is the name of the mother of the donor. The 
former is, I think, incorrectly ^ spelt and stands for Visvndevct} The latter 
I believe to be the Prakrit form of Agasil^ (a female descendant of Agastya)^ 
Both these names are connected with the ancient Yedic worship and, like the names 
ill the Sanchl inscriptions, would go to indicate the existence of it in tlie third 
and second centuries B.C. 

Another noteworthy name, which one of these inscriptions (No. I) records is 
that of Hariti, reminding us of the demoniacal goddess, the devourer of the children 
of E-a^agriha, who was converted by the Buddlia. Unfortunately, the inscription is 
incomplete and it is not certain that the whole of the name has been recovered. Of 
the geographical names in these records only two can he made out and identified 
with certainty. One is Ujenl, the modern TJjjaln, the other is Patali(putra), the 
present Patna. The second component of the latter name has not l)een found, but 
the restoration becomes practically certain when the record is compared with some of 
the Bharhut inscriptions.'^ 


I 

-hdritiya thamhJid ddnam. 

Pniar, gift of ^Hariti.” (PL LXIX a). 


II 


TJjeni [2/cf]. 

“Of XTjjain.” (PL LXVIII, 9-10). 


' Kegligent spelling is not nncomroon in tlic Siinchi inscriptions. Cf. Ilul.lcr J55>. hith Voi. II. tO. 

* This name occurs in Sanchl inBcrJptions (Ko. 95) JO:p. Ind. Vol. 107, 

^ JPdiitnif Aslitdcffiyapif VI, 4, 149, 

* Cf, Cunningham. Stiipa f £/idt7tufip. 139, Nos. 2, 4. 
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“Of 


Thamhho} (PI. LXVIH, 11). 

» Pillar.” 

IV 

Vipa ? (PI. LXVIII, IB). 

V 

jPdtali [piita*'^. 

“ Patali [putra*].” (PI. LXVIII, 14), 

VI 

-nakasa Agathlputaisa). 

Of naka, the son of AgatM (Agasti).” (PI. LXVIII, 1). 

VII 

Sugutdya tliamhhb ddnam. 

“ Pillar gift of Suguta (Sanskrit Sugupta ?).” (PI. LXVIII, 3). 

VIII 

-dakasa satliavdliasa Visadeva [so*]. 

the merchant Visadeva {i.e., Vi^vadeva).” (PI. LXIX c). 

IX 

•uhje tJiath 

“ Pillar gift of » (PI. LXVIII, 4). 

’ In the plate, tte fragment appears ii)[^ide do'wn. 
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X 

[dd^~[nam. 

Gift." (PL LX^T:ir, 5). 


XI 

Uj enahasa su 

Of Ujjam.’^ (PL LXIX d). 


XII 

hhd ddnani, 

» This piUar gift." (PL LXVIII, 7). 


xni 

~8a satham [lietsa'^']. 
merchant^" (PL LXVTIT, 8). 


XIV 

This inscription is found on the pedestal of a statuette of a standing Buddha 
figure, of which only the feet and a fragment of drapery remain, but to the right of 
which is a headless worsliipper. It is in tiro lines and reads : — 

1. Deyadharmmb-yam Salcycibliihshtiriyd l)liatmmade , • • 

2. yd yad^tra fiuiyam . . . mdtdpitrolfpl sarvvasa . . 

‘^This is the pious gift of the Buddhist nun Dharmmade , , , , Whatever merit 

there he, of parents and all (sentient beings)." 

The inscription may he assigned to the latter half of the 4th Century A. D. 


^ UjBnahasa is probaWy a mietalco for Ujinika^a. Of. Sanclii No. 266, JEji. Ind. Vol. II, p. 385, 

For Vj^nika \ised as an adjective cf. SancM 1. 131, 3U, 266, 326, JEp, Ind.^oV II, 110, S79, 385, 391. 
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XV 

TJlis iuscrijitioii \vas found on tlic pedestal of a Buddlia image (PI, IjX.111 b') 
Tccovered east of the iMain Shrine. It consists of three lines and runs 

1. Varsluisate Gnpldnam sachaiuhpanclidsad-uttare bimmim ralcshati 

Kumdragiqjte muse Jyeslillte dvitiyayam H 

2. hhakty-dvarjjita-manasd yaiinu i)ujdrttham=Ahliaymnitrena pratmi= 

dpii'utimasya gniiai [r=rt] pa [re] yam \Jca\ rita SdstuJi H 

3. mdtd-pitri-guru-piurttih ^ punyen=dnena satvakdyd=yarh lahhatdm- 

ab}ihn((tcim=iipascimam=a h ... . yam 1| 

“ AVlieii a centuiy of years increased by fifty-fom- of the Guptas had passed 
away and on the second day of the month of J^’^eshtha, when Eumaragupta was 
protecting the earth, this image of the Teacher (Buddha), which is unparalleled for 
its merits, ivas caused to he made for worship by Abhayamiti’a, a monk with mind 
su])dued through devotion. Bj’’ this religious merit (acquired) let (all) parents and 
preceptors and the multitude of sentient beings obtain the desired extinction (from 
worldly existence. ) ... ” 

This inscription of Kumaragupta and the following two of Budhagupta are of 
much value since they give definite dates for these princes whose history is for the 
most part shrouded in mystery. 

Kumaraguiita II’s date is put as circa 630 A. D. by Smith." X ow, for the 
Kumaragupta of this inscription we get the date G. E. 161 (A. D. 173-17^). This, 
however, apparently conflicts with the dates of Skandagupta namely cir. 455-480 
A.]). Eut there will be no contradiction if we assume that Kumaragujita II was 
only a governor in G. E. 154. If we reject this view, we shall have to assume that 
another Kumaragupta was reigning at the time over the province of Benares. The 
latest coins of Skandagupta bear the date G. E. 148. Puragujita was the half- 
brother of Skandagupta and Avas succeeded by his son Karasiriihagupta after AAdiom 
came his son Kumaragupta II.^ “W e must have some margin for Puragupta and 
Isarasimhagupta, Avho Avas succeeded by Kumaragupta II. For two or three genera- 
tions six years may seem too short a period in the ordinary course. On tliis 
supposition it is iiot absolutely safe at this stage to e.xpress an opinion as to AAdiether 
the Kumaragupta of the Sarnath record is Kumaragupta II. Further discoveries 
may throAV light on the subject. (PL LXIX ii). 


XVI. 


This is a fragmentary inscription in three lines engraved on the pede.stal of a 
beautiful image of the Buddha standing on a lotrrs (PI, LXIII d). Tlie portion of 
the stone to the iiropcr left is missing. The inscription reads : 


liropcr lett is missing. The inscription reads : 

1. Ovptdndm samaliH-rdnlc sapta-pamohasad-utfare { | ) safe samdndm jmfhivim 
Budhagupte 

2. :\[aya kdnf=Abliayamifre>ia pratimd myabhikshund. |1 imdmrzn^ddlia- 

lr(i-pa(lmns(h ^ 


' V T* tmrvvih, vrhldh is a hetter reading. IHd. 

5 * ; * ‘ I»<Ua. Third edition, Oxford,;?. 327. 

^ Du-; Im' s jit ’ f - 10. 

1 nn Ham •^’ijrkvsts xuhla)id(i niuning loft} . JSd. 
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3. chitraviidyal-sacliitrUdiii || yad=:attra funyam pratimcim havayitva mayd 
^liritain mdid’-{2yittydr^gu) (PL LXIXj?). 

Por tTanslation aiid remarks see XVII infra, 

XVIL 

This inscription is iouud on the pedestal of a Buddha image similar to that 
hearing inscription No. XVI (PL LX II I a). The part ot it to the proper left 
out on a piece of a halo found some distance awajs which has now been 
carefully refixecl. The piece must have belonged to an earlier image of the Grupta 
period. Tliough both of the parts wero engraved at, or about the same time, they ai'e 
probably the works of different bands as c^n be judged from the sliglit Aparin t ion 
in the Ikdra strokes and the lower portion of ma. The inscription reads : 

1. [Giqytdndm snmaiikkrdnte $a]pC((-[pa}hGhdsa]d — nttare ^atd samdndm 
pjdthiviih Bndhagxh [pie] prasdsati jj Vai^dJchcf-mdsa-saptamydm mit [/d] . . . 

2. {mnyd IJ hdrit-=Ahhaijamitretjta^ pratimn Sd Ikyabhlkshatid ||] imrivi .... 

. . . chohhattra’padm [ds«aa-] xnhhu^sJi] i [td'\ m | De [ya] ptUra [va] id di [vydth^ 

3. \GliUraaidyd-sci\ nidta-pittror-^giiriiind [di olial Id cha Samd 

11 (PI. LXTX o). 

On conipaving the estampages of the above two fragmenlavy and damaged 
inscriptions. Nos. XVI and XVII, and the stones tbemsclros iu all lights it has 
been found possible to restore all the letters. The inscriptions, it need hardly be 
remarked, are identical. The A’^erses run : 

Gnpiandih saniatihkrdntd S{tpfa~panichdmd’'Utiare | sate samdndm prithivlm 
Budhagnpte praidsati || ^aisdkhamdsa^saptamydm mule syd\pia-gate^ mayd ) 
hdvit = Abhayamitre na pratimd SdkyabhilcsJniyji d \\ imdm^iid dhasta-sadhchliattra- 
^yadnidsana’-mhlinshiidm | De[mt\ pnUravatd di[vydm'\ chitravi[^dya\ sacliitrifdm 
j| yad'=^atra pitnyam pratimdQhkdrayitvdmmjd bhritam j mdtdpittrdr^guviindm c]ia 
Idkasya elia iamdptaye t] 

Wheii a century of years increased fifty-seven of the Guptas had passed away 
and on the seventh day of the dark fortnight of VaUakha, when the lunar mansion 
was IMula, when Budhagupta was ruling (the earth), this charming image of one 
having divine sons (disciples) (Buddha), that is adorned Avith wonderful art was 
caused to be made by mo Aldiayamitra, a Buddhist monk. Whatever religious merit 
I have acquired in causing this image to be made, let it be for the attainment of 
final beatitude of my parents, preceptors and mankind. ” 

Divya has been rendered by ^ charming L 

Bei'ajmlTa'Gatali gen. of Berapntramt is a curious expression. It stands for 
Buddlm, however, whatever particular interpretation may be jmt on it. Deva adj. 
means diA'ine and noun, a god. Der a, no doubt, is applied to kings as an honorific 
title. But Buddha had no sons Avho could succeed to Ms principality. N evertheless. 
the monks Avere likely to take pride in addressing him by titles peculiar to kings. 
In the aboA'c translation, however, deva has been rendered by ' divine.* 

The main interest of these inscrixAtions centres in the fact of their being dated in 
the Gulfia era and the mention of the name of the ruling monarch. The Eran stone 
pillar inscription of the year G, E. 165 A.D. (481-5), of Budhagupta who came of tlic 
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Imperial Gupta Dynasty but whose power was supposed to be very mucli limited 
is weU known. But at Sarnatli the present records carry us eight years back, wr. 
to A.D. 476. “ In the western province of Malva ”, remarks Mr. Smith, " we find re- 

cords of Eajas named Budhagupta and Bhanugupta, who coyer the period from 484 to- 
610 and evidently were the heirs of Skandagupta in that region Malva, it will be- 
seen, was ruled through a viceroy and Samath is far from Malva. So the extent of 
Budhagupta’s kingdom camiot have Ijeen very restricted. Nor can it be safely argued 
that the donor Abhayamitra came from Malva and so wrote the name of his king. 
TVe have above an epigraph due to him of the reign of a Kimiaragupta. Burther- 
more, in that case, a man from a far off pro-vince would be expected to give the name 
of the ruler who had control over the holy place. Again in the Eran pillar inscrip-- 
tion the words '^Kalhicll-Narmm(idaydr=mmadhi)(t'ni reveal the fact that even a 
feudatory of Budhagupta was governing the country between the rivers Kalindi or- 
thc Jamna and the Narmada. It is clear, therefore, that Budhagupta can have been 
no insignificant monarch. 

Dr. KieUiorn in his supplement to Northern list Tip. Ind. Vol. VIII, Appendix 
1, p. 10, footnote 3, says regarding Budhagupta and Bhanugupta that the relation. 
of them to those preceding them in the list cannot be given for the present. He 
assigns the date A.D, 484 for Budhagupta, I presume from the Eran pillar inscrip- 
tion, and seems to be inclined to believe that they came from the Imperial Gupta 
family as he gives their names below the Early or Imperial Guptas. Budhagupta’s 
date is so near to that of the Kumaragupta of our inscription (No. XV) that we- 
cannot but consider them as related. Again the finding of records at the same j)lace 
viz., Sarnath and the fact that they were engraved for one donor, viz. Abhaya- 
mitra, point to the same conclusion. 

XVIII. 

This inscription (PI. LXIX /) is cut on a detached pedestal of an image of 
Buddha found east of the Main Shrine. It is in Wo lines and reads : 

1. Gnrnm piirwangamam kfitvd mdtaram pitarmh tatlm kdritd pratimd 

Sdsiti [ft*] Silas [e] n [e] na hhiJcshnnd 

2. Yad^attr=d7iuttaraih prinyamnirvvdna-h'eya-lahdUvd | tma jUdna- 

suJcha-pj'd^ifa {a) /i satvd hliavantu nwmnald [ft*] [[ 

This epigraph is full of mistakes. Two viz. the visuuja after Sdstn in line 1 
and prdptah for frdptdh are evidently due to the engraver’s carelessness. But the- 
comiiosition also is faulty. Nirwaim-Sreya-labdlii vd” can hardly be a blundei- 
of the engraver. Nor can the fault be avoided by reading heyoAahdhir^vd, for the 
reading docs not agree with the metre. Tliere is also another mistake in the metre 
due to the plural form hhavavtu. 

With this inscription of. No. V, p. 75, A.S.V. for 1907-08. There 
yamam has been rendered by, beginning with. In the present instance if it be trans- 
lated by the .same words the fault Avill be dv.rdmaya. 

The sign of punctuation is a dash and is used twice in hue 1. 

U<>!ory oj India, Thiri Edition, Os^rd,~,^.IlZ^^ 

Corpns Jpscripitonutn Indtcarun, TV. 7/7, pp. 8S-C0. 
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“ Having liououred (Ills') parents, (this) image of the teacher 

(Buddha) was caused to be made by the monk §ilasena, ‘Whatever supreme merit, or 
attainment of extinction from worldly existence or final beatitude there be, by it let 
all the sentient beings that have acquired knowledge and happiness, become sinless.*' 

TJie record may be assigned to the end of the 5th Oentiuy A.H. 

XIX. 

This inscription (Bh LX IX m) in two lines is engraved on the pedestal of a large 
Buddha image of which only the feet remain, and runs : 

1, \^l>e^ya dliarmm o yam paramdpdsa7ca-Na7'}tna ua-7ndtdpH{ira7n — uddisya 

M rtid^yad^at7^a pn nya m 

2. lad^hliavatu sarvivasafvdiidm-=:amitt(n'ajf}dndvdj)taye |1 

“ This is a pious gift. (Tliis image) was caused to be made with reference to 
the parents of the great lay disciple IXarnnana. Whatever merit there be, let it he, 
for the attainment of supreme knowledge of all sentient beings. ” 

The ihdm stroke should be marked, for it shows that this record must be later 
than the dated inscriptions recovered. The characters may he assigned to the 6th. 
'Century A.L. 

XX. 

This inscription is found on two scalings of baked clay, the diameter of which is 
1", and is in four lines. It reads : 

1. Sri Saddlia [rmma’Cha^ hhre 

2. Mnlagmidlia- 

3. tydm hhaga ^Dato] 

4i 

“ In the illustrious Mulagandhakuti of the Holy One, at the celebrated Sad- 
*dharmmachakra, ' ’ 

Tlie characters are of the 7tli Oentury A.l). 

With these sealings maybe compared B (d) 5 Sdrndth Museum Catalogue, where 
similar ones run : 

1. Sri Sadd harmmachahl're Jl/n- 

2. da-gaudhahutyam hhaga’- 

3. vaia [/i]. 

The characters have been ascribed to the 6th or the 7t]i Century A.D. Mr. Haya 
Ham Sahni, the author, laments the disapi^earance of such .sealings. Fortunately 
for the Museum collection the two now discovered have the same inscrij)tion save that 
they have one more before Miilagandha. 

XXI 

This inscription, of about the 9tli Century A.B., in one line, is cut on a stone 
forming part of a Ijase of a small structure (PL LXIX g) and reads : 

Onx pitur ttddiiya Amritaimlena hdrltam, 

“ Om. (This structure) was caused to be made by Amritapala having reference 
'to his father. 
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-^t/a iinrl -1 arc not compounded probably because the name Amritapala. 
micbt otberndse be missed by tbe readers. 

XXII 

Similar to Xo. XXI. The inscription reads : 

Om. inamcih—bddisya A)uritapdle} 2 a haritam (PI. LXIX /r). 

“ Om. With reference to (bis) maternal uncle, Amritapala caused (tbis struc- 
ture) to be made.” 

IPitb Nos. XXI and XXII comjiare Xo. VI, p. 76, A. S. R. for 1907-08. 
Amritapala of the present inscription is in all probability tbe same person as in 
Dr. Konou’s in.'^crijition No. VI. 


XXIII 

T in's inscription in Sanskrit is found on oval tablets and contains eighteen lines 
of very small letters.^ In tbe middle is a rejiresentation of a stupa. Tbe cbaracters 
belong to tbe 9tb or tbe lOtb centuiy A.D. Tbe last four lines contain tbe Buddhist 
creed. Tbe rest cannot yet be satisfactorily deciphered even ivitb tbe aid of a magni- 
fying glass. Sufficient, bowever, has been read to make it evident that tbe first 
fourteen fines, besides salutations to Buddba, contain a mantra or mantras of tbe 
Mabayanist school. I have bad tbis verified by Prof. Dbarmanand Kosambi of 
Poona. He Tvrites to me in bis letter of 30tb August 1915 that similar mantras 
are found in tbe Mabayanist literature. Por instance, tbe SihslidsamuGhchaya 
of §antidevacbarya {BihUo. Buddliika, edited by C. Bendall, pp. 139-142) 
contains specimens of similar mantras. A Japanese friend of tbe Professor says 
that a sunilar manti'a, found in Amogba’s translation of tbe Bodbimandaladbarini, is 
used generally by tbe Buddbist laymen to purify themselves and to get children ! 
These kinds of mantras are not met with in Pali literature. 

XXIV 

Tbis inscription, in one line, is found on tbe pedestal of an image seated on a 
lotus and reads : 

Dei/adharmmd—yali (yaih) 1| Ka [chliatptndrtamhha ? {sic) ] Jedydh j| 

“ Tbi.s is tbe pious gift of by . . . (?) ” 

The name of tbo donor, vrbo seems to have been a lady is jiartly lost. The 
letters beginning •ffitb Ka.. may denote her name. 

XXV 

Tbis inscription is engraved on tbe base of an image (PI. LXIX i-j) and is in one 
line. It reads ; 

iBeya* -'\dharmmb=yam paramdjmsikd-h'hJasamana- [ V‘\ dayana- Filcarma-md- 

lah, 

“Tliis is the pious gift of themotber (or mothers) of tbe illustrious, Jasamana, 
Bdavana and Vikarraa, (who is) a female lay disciple. ” 

•• ('/. IV.J , r.»:. SU.n-. of Mr of ArcUoUsy “I " 
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The grammar is bad as can be seen from the form 7 natdk and the negligence of 
the Sandhi rule in the case of “??a JJdayana^ 

The inscription may he assigned to the 12th or the 13th century A.D, and is 
thus the latest one recovered during the season under report. 

XXVI~XIJII 

All these inscriptions contain the Buddhist creed or fragments of it. They are 
to be assigned from the 5th to the 12th century A.,D. 

xuv 

On the extreme right edge of the top step of the monolithic stairs on the east side 
of the Jagat Singh stupa, an inscription was discovered ideartical with that found 
during the explorations at this site in 1907-8 on the stairs to the south.^ It readsh — 
dcltdryydnam Sm^wdstivadmam pa7'iyra/ta[k] 

'^homage of the Sarvastivadin teachers.'^ 

As the third identical inscription of the Sarrastivadins at Sfirnath, the epigraph is not 
without interest. On the right hand side of the sloping edge of the same stairs are 
traces of an earlier inscription deliberately effaced and probably by the Sarvastiva- 
dins.® 

In conclusion, though the excovation^i have not, except on the north, disclosed 
any extensive architectural remains, and though, indeed, such could hardly have been 
anticipated, they have, nevertheless, been extraordinarily fruitful, yielding epigra- 
phical material ranging from the 2nd Century B.O., to the 12th Century A.I)., a 
wealth of images and objects of artistic and archasological interest, and, above all, 
have added definitely to our knowledge of the early history of India in supplying 
two new dates for the Gupta period. 

The remains found to the west of the A^oka column throw light upon those 
monuments of Sarnath which, existed during the first three centuries before our era. 
How numerous these must have been is witnessed by the extraordinary abundance of 
the finds, while the many different forms of railing cross-bars, capitals, human and 
animal figures, and the fragment of a large wheel, which must have been intended 
to crown some lofty column, indicate no less strikingly their beauty and variety. 
Of what structure, tora^a^ railing, capital or frieze, the now fragmentary polished 
birds once formed part, it is impossible to state, but it is noticeable that tlie edges 
of the stones bearing these figures are straight, not curved, and that both the upper 
and loAver edges are polished and presumably intended to be visible. Similarly, 
exactly what part in the architectural scheme was played by the human and semi- 
human figures of which only the heads have been recovered, cannot definitely be 
stated. 'N'evertheless their diversity, the mural crowns, laiuel 'wreaths and faun-iike 
ears are all additional material for the student of the liistoiy of art But they 
do more than merely confirm a long advanced tbeoiy of foreign origins. They prove 
that side by side with the semi-archaic klauryan images from Patna and the rinifaci- 
Parkham image in the Mathura Museum, there existed others of more advanced 

* S, jf?.,l907-0S, 3?. 73. PI. XXI I, ~ 

’ Cf. A. S, J?., 3SQ6>07, j). 96. 
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-type, it is true that the heads of the recently recovered Sarnath figures, though in 
the round, do not aU appear to have been those of free standing statues, as is indicat- 
ed by the small unpolished portion at the back, and, moreover, Tvith one possible 
exception, none of the recovered fragments could he identified vrith any certainty as 
part of the body of a Immau figure. Nevertheless, bearing this in mind and making 
all allowance for a coarseness common to colossal figures, there is a vide difference 
between the realistic heads from Sarnath and those of the colossi of Patna and 
Parkham. Tlie strongly modelled head of the figure (PI. LXVI, 4), the anatomically 
correct ear, and, above all, the poise of the head mark a considerable advance, while 
no less striking is the seeming portrait head shown in PI. LXV, h and i. 

Previous explorations of this site had tended to prove that the Buddhist commu- 
nity at Sarnath attained its highest prosperity in the Gupta period (c, 300-600 A.D.) 
and the recently recovered antiquities confirm this belief. As examples of purely 
decorative art, the architectural fragments depicted in Plate LXIV aand d, cannot fail 
to o\ olce admiration, while the chaste simplicity and beauty of the two capitals (PI. 
LXV If) are no less noteworthy. 

The numerous Buddha figures of the same period present no new artistic features 
ol special interest but tlicrthrce inscribed and dated images (Plate LXIII a, h and rf), 
are of particular importance. The two dated G. E. 157, “ when Budhagupta was 
ruling ”, present no special difficulty and may be accepted as adding another date to 
tlic two already known of Budhagupta and, by bringing the commencement of his 
reign but three years earlier than has been suggested, do no violence to the commonly 
accepted chronologJ^' But it is otherwise with that dated G. E. 154 “ when 
Kiunaragupta was protecting the earth”. Now, as all three images were dedicated 
by the same monk, one Abhayamitra, in. the same place and within three years it 
may, despite the slight difference in the wording, be fairly assumed that the 
Kuniaragu 2 )ta and Budliagupta of the inscriptions ruled over the same region, tliat 
Sarnath was included in that tcrritoiy and that Budhagupta succeeded Kiunaragupta 
and was probably his immediate successor. But the question arises, ‘ Who is this 
Kumaragupta ? ’ lie cannot he Kumaragupta I, whose known dates run from G.E. 
9G to 117, for the Bhilavi inscription proves Skandagupta, with dates G.E. 136-148, 
to liavc been his successor. Nor is it likely that he is the Kumaragupta IT Krama- 
ditya, the son of Narasiriihagupta, whose reign, according to Allen,- ivas from c. 
530-540 A. D. and to whose genealogy the Bhitari’ seal, which omits Skandagupta, 
bears witness. 


Ifr. Guptc in dealing above ulth these inscriptions rightly leaves the question 
open for the ])rc-cnt. but suggests that G.E. 154 apparently conflicts with the dates 
given l)y certain authorities for Skandagupta, c. 455-480 A.D. But as llie latest 
hmftff date of Skandagnpia is 4G7-46S A.D., the seeming confliotion docs not 
actually occur. He aho offers the suggestion that tbe Kumaragupta in question 
may have been actually a governor in G.E. 154. Personally I favour tlie last pro- 

' AlU'ti. Ctttalr^ne vf Jnihmi Coiiif, Gvnla Dtwastief Lon Am, iota „ i-o , 

W’rcM. Ti-ec.tc.SfO-!.-Xl \ I) on » CVVVVll nf don 1914, p. US, w),cre c. 480-o00-A.I>., 

’ cV. p. CXXXMI. of the BAme pubheafon be b typogwpbical euor. 

• li' it I o i. «0 mil- , U r.iil from SurnSlb. 
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position lie puts forward, namely^ tliat we bare intlie Kumaragiipta of our epigraph an 
hitherto imnoticed Kumaragiipta, coining chronologically immediately after Skanda- 
gupta, and the predecessor of Budhagupta and ruling oyer the same dominions. 
BucUiagupta and his successor are sometimes designated as Guptas oJ Eastern Mvnlwa, 
The limits of Eastern IMalwa are not stated, but it is a fair concliision from the 
epigraph that Sarnath lay uithin its borders. 

Numismatists hare not, hitherto, indicated coins of a third Kiunaragupta, but 
this is not so strong an argument against his possible existence as might at first seem. 
Of Budhagupta, of whom we have ample epigraphical evidence, only silver coins 
have been recorded, and Allen enumerates but three. ^ Whether coins of the 
Kumaragupta of our epigraph do exist, is a question for numismatists, but search 
among the silver coins attributed to Kumaragupta I, especially those which omit 
his MUf/a name, may not be without success. Bo that as it may, the technique and 
beauty of these dated images ^^rove that the loss of 2 >olifcical imver by the later Juptas 
is marked by no corresponding restricUon of the field of artistic effort ; for the statues 
arc among the finest ever recovered. 

The mediaeval antiquities are of no special merit, though the images of Tara 
(PI. LXY a ) are good examples of the art of the period. 

Including transport of the numerous antiquities, repairs to broken statue.s by 
refixing with copper dowels, the erection and fixing of the large images in the 
museum and numbering ami labelling, the total cost of the operaiions was 
Bs, 3,608-11-9. 


II. Haugkeaves. 


' Loc, cif,p, 153, 
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Should my bear! ache, my remedy is this ; 

A cup of Tvine, and then I si]) of bliss.^^ 

l7iscrij)tion over the tomb of Jhmad Shah Bahmanl, 
the founder of modern Bidar. 

T he town of Biclar stands on a beautiful plateau 2^330 feet above the sea- 
level ; its situation is picturesque and its climate bracing : it is a place over 
which the spirit of romance seems to have brooded from of old, and with which from 
the earliest times have been knit the associations of poetic myth and the glamour 
of old-world legend. Thus we read how Nala, the love-sick Eaja of Malwa came to 
woo the beautiful princess Hamayanti, “ whose stature was like a lotus-stalk, and 
whose eyes were like the almond ” — the beloved daughter of Haja Bhimsen of 
Vidarbha. This episode, which is treated with so much of poetry in the Mahabharata, 
has been beautifully retold in imperishable verse by Eaizi, the poet-laureate of Akbai', 
in his well-known double-rhymed poem, Nal-u-Daman. Again, in the Mahabliarata, 
we find the love-god Krishna abducting the handsome sister of Baja Bukmin 
of Vidarbha, who is stricken to the heart at the slight offered to him by the demi-god, 
renounces the world and returns to the jungles of Bhatkuli. And then we glide 
down the stream of time and see in fancy the “sweet-voiced” Pari Chehrah 
(Fairy Face) with the love-light in her eye laying siege to the soft heart of Prince 
‘Alau-d-^n ; while the envious taunts of his previous consort, the talented 
Malika-i-Jahan (Queen of the world), assail our ears. 

Enchcled as it is by a halo of romance tlie metropolis of the Bahmani 
and Barid Shahi kings also possesses edifices and shrines, which in magnificence 
and splendour vie with the monuments of Granada and Cordova. But before 
making an attempt to describe these monuments in all their characteristic details, 
it will be worth while to give a brief history of the town, and narrate tlie 
vicissitudes through which it passed under various rulers and diverse dynasties. 

History, 

Modern investigations in Epigraphy and Numismatics have proved conclusively 
that the ancient kingdom of Vidarbha, which is mentioned repeatedly in early 
Sanskrit literature, corresponded with Berar and Khandesh; but the name, curiously 
enough, survives in Bidar, which may have been an important town. Firishta and 
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Muhammad Salih hotli describe Bidar as tlie seat of the go ver ament of the 
Eaes of the Behhaa, hut their information seems to have hecn based merely on 
tradition^ and probably what they mean is that Bidar was a floimshing pro^dncial 
seat when it was hrst besieged and captured by Muhammad Tu^laq. then Briiice 
Alaf KliaHj in 1323 A.I).^ Practically speaking, the history of Bidar begins nith 
the Muliammadan conquest of the Bekhan, and lasts till it was finally captured 
-by the liosts of Aurangzeb in 1686 A.'D. 

Ill 1315 Nusrat who had farmed the reTenue of the whole province of 
Bidar at one crore of rupees, unable to make good that contract, rebelled ; but 
Qutlugh I^an, who was ordered against him from Baulatabad, expelled him from his 
government. A little later Amir *Ali, one of the TJmara-i-Jadidah (New Officers), 
ivas sent from Baulatabad to collect the revenue of Gulbarga ; but finding no 
legitimate authority in the country, he raised an army and occupied Gulbarga 
and Bidar on his own account in 134i6 A.B." Muhammad Tughlaq on this occasion 
also deputed Qutlugh to subdue the rebellion, and wlien be arrived on the con- 
fines of Bidar, Amir 'All gave him battle, but he was defeated and obliged to shut 
himself up in the city. He was, however, soon obliged to capitulate, and Qutlugh 
‘Iffiaii sent him a prisoner to the Imperial Court. In 1317 Zafar ^an, who 
•afterwards assumed the title of *Alau-d-din Bahnian Shah, appeared before Bidar 
with 20,000 horse, but did not attack the place until a large body of troops 
were sent to bis assistance liythe Raja of Waraiigal.® A great battle ensued 
in which the Eoyalists were defeated, and Hmadu-l-SIulk, son-in-law to Muhammad 
Tughlaq, was killed. After this battle Zafar ^an at tlie suggestion of Nasiru-d-din 
Isina‘il was unanimously elected as a king by the people of the Bekhan. The new 
monarch divided his empire into four provinces of which Bidar was one, its governor 
receiving the title of A‘5;am-i-Humayun (the Auspicious Chief ).^ 

After the establishment of the Eahmani kingdom Bidar does not reappear in 
history till 14?29 when Ahmad Shah Wali, the tenth king of the dynasty made it Ms 
capital. Miafi ^an relates a pleasing story to account for Ahmad Shah's choice, 
and although some modern historians scoff at it, yet in the East, where the personal 
whims of a monarch go a long way, such a reason for a change of capital is not 
wholly unlikely. I translate the story below' : — 

** While the king (Ahmad Shah Wall) entered the environs of Parendah he 
noticed a dog pursuing a fox. After a long chase when the dog neared its victim, 
the latter stood at bay and attacked the dog and drove it aAvay. Tlie king beholding 
the tiger-like courage of the fox attributed it to the invigorating climate of the place, 
and decided to liuild there a town with a fort and high mansions. He laid there the 
foundations of a strong fort more durable than the heavens, and styling the place 
Ahmadabad Bidar made it his capital." ” 

Meadows Taylor speaking of the foundation and situation of Bidar says : " There 
is no more healthy or beautiful site for a city in the Bekhan than Bidar.” Its 

’ Briggs, JFeris^ta, vol. I, p. 405. 

' Ibid, p. 429. 

® lUiSfi IQjan, Munfat^ahu'Iluldb, Vol. Ill, p. 14 (Bibl, Ind.), and Briggs I'ensAia, Vn\. 11, ]». 'irO. 

* Vide Elliot and Dowson, History of India, Yol. VII, p. 126, and Briggs, Fci Vol. II, pp. 2(^5 3G 

‘ Mtinfak'habuHubdh, Vol. III. p..7I. 
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central situation as well as its lofty position gave it sereral advantages over tlie- 
low-lying ancient capital, Gulbarga ; and once it was given this honour, it always 
retained it until the final annexation of the toira to the Mughal empire. A modern 
writer, referring to the rapidity of its erection observes : “ Soon, as if by magic, rose 
some miles to the north of Kulbarga one of the most splendid cities of India or of 
the world. The great mosque of Ahmadabad Bidar was for centuries unequalled for 
simple grandeur and solemnity, and the more delicate beauties of the Ivory Mosque 
(PPavilion), inlaid with gems and mother-o’-pearl, was long one of the favourite 
themes with which travellers delighted to illustrate the wealth and prodigality of the 
realms of the Par East.”^ In the year 836 A.H. (1432 A.E.) the fort or citadel was 
completed and Pirishta has it that the king ordered public rejoicings on the occasion. 

In 1436 A.D. Ahmad Shah Wali died, leaving his son ‘Alau-d-din Shah to 
ascend the throne at Ahmadabad Bidar. This monarch further adorned the new 
capital with magnificent palaces and elegant gardens, and also founded charitable 
institutions and endowed them with considerable grants of land.” In the reign of 
Humayun Shah, nicknamed Zalim (the Tyrant), Bidar was the scene of a most bloody 
massacre, perhaps unique in the annals of the country. In 1459 the king had marched 
an army against a Zamindar of Telingana, and during his absence a rebellion under 
Shah Habibu-l-lah and Prince Hasan Hian broke out at the capital. On hearing 
this the king’s wrath knew no bounds. When he arrived at Bidar his first act was to 
punish the neglect of the city guard, all of whom, to the number of two thousand, he 
put to death with cruel torture. He also caused the Kotwal to be confined in an 
iron cage, every day cutting off some member of his body which he obliged him to 
eat, until he died in a few days. Por the punishment of the rebels themselves the 
king directed stakes to be set up on both sides of the King’s Chowk, or market- 
place, and caused vicious elephants and wild beasts to be placed in difilerent parts of 
the square. “ The king ascending a balcony in order to glut his eyes on the spectacle 
first cast his brother Hasan Khan before a ferocious tiger, who soon tore the wretclied 
prince to pieces. Other rebels were then beheaded in the king’s presence, and the 
females of their innocent aud helpless families, being dragged from their houses, were 
violated and ill-treated in the palace-square by ruffians, in a manner too indecent to 
relate.”® 

In 1461 this cruel monarch died, and Kliafi Klian in his famous work quote.s- 
the following lines as the chronogram of the king’s death : — , 
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’ Sistorical and JDescripihc SkelcJi of.B., E. the Etzam's Eominions, Vol. II. pp. BTP-RO. 
* feri^hla, Vol II. pp. 434 ff. 

’ Eid, pp. 461 n. 
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Translation. 

(1) Humayun Si ah died and the world was free ; 

God is High ! What a fortunate death ! 

(2) * The world felt ecstatic^ and the date of his demise may be derived 

from (the phrase) " the World’s Ecstacy 

(3) The sighs of the oppressed rekindle the dead lamp, and their tears of 
blood pierce through a wall of steel. 

Humayun ^ah was succeeded by his eldest son Nizam Shah, who was then a 
-child eight years old. The dowager-queen Makhdunia-i-Jahan managed the affairs 
of tbe kingdom aided by the advice of Khwajah Jaban and Khwajah Mahmud 
Gawan. In tbe early part of tbe king’s reign the Eae of Orissa in conjunction with 
the Zamindar of Telingana invaded the Bahmanx kingdom, and plundered and laid 
waste the country as far as Kaulas. Eroni there the Hae of Orissa advanced to 
within ten miles of 13 idar, it being bis design to demand restitution of the country 
of Telingana, and to exact tribute from the child lung. But the invaders were soon 
repelled and eventually a peace was concluded, according to which the Bahmani 
king received a large sum as war indemnity. Soon after this campaign Sultan 
Mahmud of jilalwa invaded the Bahmani territories, and in the action which 

followed the Bahmani troops were defeated and pursued as far as the capital. The 
dowager- queen C03nmittetl the charge of the citadel of Bidar to Mallii ^au BekhanI, 
and I’eturned with the young king to Firozabad, Sultan Mahmud Khalji obtained 
possession of the city — the fort or citadel still held out — in seventeen days after the 
king’s departure ; a great part of the countiy also submitted to his authority, and 
it was the general ojhnion that the dominion of the house of Bahiixani would pass 
into the hands of the ^aljis of ]\Ialwa, when accounts were received that ]\Iahmud 
Shah of Gujrat had ajjpeared on the frontier with an army of eighty thousand 
horse to help the young king. On hearing of his approach tho Malwa ruler with- 
drew his forces, and retreated towards his OAvn territory suffering considerable loss 
from the continual attack of the Bahmani troops, who liarassed his rear.^ 

In 1463 Nizam Shah died suddenly in the midst of tho festivities which were 
being held in the royal palace at Bidar, in connection with his coming marriage. 
Firishta writes : On that very night Avhen the assembly of mirth was full and the 
coxu't rang with feasting and joy, screams issued siiddenly from the royal apartments ; 
and the voice of lamentation proclaimed udtii loud cries that Nizam Shah had 
departed this life."’" He was succeeded by Sluhammad Sliah. the second son of 
HumayCm, who was nine years of age, and the affairs of goverumont were con- 
ducted as in the reign of his late brother by ^wajah Jahan and ^wajah !Mahmud 
Gawan, under the direction of the Queen-mother. In 1469 Mahmud Gawau led au 
exjiedition into the Koakan, in the course of which ho captured many towns 
and fortresses including the island and port of Goa, u^hich was then in possession of 
the Haja of Vijayanagav. hlahmud Gawan returned to Bidar after an absence of 
three years and was received vdth great honour : the king paying him a visit of a 
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whole week, conferring upon him the highest titles, with a suit of his own robes, and 
the Queen-mother gave him the appellation of brother. 

In 1481 Bidar witnessed a cold-blooded tragedy, the effects of which ultimately 
led to the overthrow of the Bahmani kingdom. The Dekhani nobles who had long- 
been jealous of the growing power of Mahmud Gawan laid a plot for his destruction.. 
They forged a letter from him to the Eae of Orissa in these words : “ I am wearj^' of 
the debaucheries and cruelty of Muhammad Shah ; the Dekhan may be conquered 
with little trouble. On the Bajahmandri frontier there is no officer of any merit 
and that tract lies open to invasion from your quarter. As most of the offieers and 
troops are devoted to my interest I will join you with a powerful army. When we 
have, in conjunction, reduced the kingdom, we can divide it equally between us.”" 
The letter was presented to the king when he was in a drunken mood, and he was. 
so much upset by it that, without weighing the probability of the cii’cumstances, he 
sent for i^wajah j^fahmud and sternly asked him, “When any one is disloyal to his- 
sovereign and his crime be proved, what should be his punishment ?” The Hiwajah 
undauntedly replied, “ Let the abandoned wretch who practises treason against his 
lord meet with no mercy.” The king then showed the letter, upon seeing which the 
minister repeated this verse of the Qura’n ; “ O God, verily this is a great forgery.”' 
The king who had lost all command over bis reason did not care to make any further- 
examination and ordered his Abyssinian slave Jauhar to put the minister to death on 
the spot. Thus died Khwajah Mahmud Gawan in the seventy-eighth year of his age, 
after he had been minister to four Bahmani kings. A little before his death he 
completed a poem in praise of his master Muhammad Shah, the first verse of which- 
is preserved in the MuntaMiahti-l-luhdb of Kl^afi Khan. 

JJU,v 

Mulla ‘Abdu-l-Karim Hamadani, the author of the Tar'iJ^-i-Ilahni'iid Shdlii, 
has wj’itten an excellent life of ^wajah Mahmud Gawan, and an extract of it is 
given in the TdriMl-i-T^^idslita. The Mulla composed the following verses on his- 
martyi’dom ; — 





0'^ 






3 ^ /I 


Translation. 

If you would know the date, when the innocent martyr, truly worthy of 
veneration, whose bounty made the world glad, suffered death, you wiU find it 
recorded in “ The imjust execution.” 

In another distich the same author obseiwes, “ If you are asked the date of his 
death, say that 
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The guiltless Mahmud Gawon suffered martyrdom/^ 

The execution of the late rninister caused profound grief among the ‘‘ foreign 
(Turki, Persian and Mughal) amirsy and in spite of the remonstinnces of the king 
they declined to remain at the Court, and returned to their respectiye governments. 

The king, a prey to the tortiuing memory of his injustice, did not sui'vive this 
e^'ent long. On the 1st of Safar S87 A. H. (jMarch 24s 1482 A. D.) when to drown 
his miseries he had drunk himself into strong convulsions, he breathed his last crying 
that giwajah Mahmud Gawan was tearing him to pieces. The date of his death is 
contained in the following verses : 

l^Ju aTO Uj Jt) iS lAaJSV/* 

Translation. 

Muhammad Shah Sultan, the ruler of kings, 

When suddenly summoned to yield up his breath, 

Abandoned the Deccan, and all worldly things, 

‘‘ And ^ the ruin of Deccan ’ recorded his death.’' ^ 

Mahmud Shah II ascended the throne of the Dekhan in tJie t%velfth year of his 
age, and his coronation was conducted with much pomp and glory. Pirishta has 
given a vivid description of the ceremony, and as the coronation of a Muhammadan 
king has been rarely described, I make no apology for q[uoting the description 
here : — 

“The Takht>i-PiroKa (Turquoise Throne) was placed in the grand hall of 
audience, and on each side of it a chair of silver. Shah Mohib Oolla and. Abdul 
Haneef, the two most celebrated men of tbe ago, having offered prayers for the king’s 
prosperity, placed the crown on his head ; then each supporting one arm they assisted 
him to ascend the throne, which at this time exceeded in splendour and intrinsic 
value every other in the world.- After which the holy men seated themselves on 
either side on the silver chairs placed for them. Nizam-ool-Moolk Eheiry (minister) 
and Kasim Bereed then advancing made propitiatory offerings, an example which 
was followed hy all the nobles and officers present. The king then conferred 
honours and titles on the oomara and presented them 'with hhiVats suitable to their 
respective ranks.” 

The reign of Mahmud 8hah II, which lasted for a long period was a reign of 
troubles aud civil wars, which ended in the subversion of the Bhamani dynasty. The 
king was a mere tool in the hands of his minister, Kizam-nl-Miiik Baihri, and dis- 
turbances broke out frequently in the city of Bidar and other parts of the kingdom. 
During the king’s absence on an expedition in Telingana, Kizam-ul-Mulk determined 
to seize as much of the royal treasure as possible, and then join his son, who 
was governor of Inner. The plot was discovered hy the governor of Bidar, and 

* Tol. 11, p. 618. 
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Nizam -ul-Mulk was seized and executed. In tlie year 896 A. H. (1490 A. D.) tlie 
Dekhanis and Abyssinians again conspired to subvert tbe influence wliicli tlie 
“ foreigners” possessed over the king. Pasand Khan combining with the Dekhanis 
agreed to assassinate Mahmud Shah and place another prince of the royal family on 
the throne. The king narrowly escaped with his life, and for three days afterwards 
continuous attacks were made by his troops upon the conspirators and their forces 
who v'ere in the city. In order to celebrate his escape from this danger, Mahmud 
Shall held a magnificent festival lasting forty days, and went in solemn procession 
through the city, the streets of which were handsomely ornamented for the occa- 
sion. After this the king neglected the alfairs of his government leaving them 
entirely to the direction of his favourites. Khafi Khan and Pirishta have given 
vivid accounts of the morals of the court at the time.^ The latter in?ites, “ Musicians 
and dancers flocked to the court from Lahore, Delhi, Persia and Khorassan ; as also 
story-tellers, reciters of the Shah Namah, and other agents of pleasure. The people 
following the example of the Prince attended to nothing but dissijiation : re- 
verend sages pawned their very garments at the wine cellars, and holy teachers 
quitting their colleges retiied to taverns and presided over the wine flask. 
The consequence of this state of affaii-s became in a short time apjiarent ; for 
excepting the province of Telingana and the districts adjacent to Ahmadabad Bidar 
no parts of the kingdom in reality remained in the king’s possession.” 

Qasim Barid, who had succeeded Mzamu-l-Mulk Baihri as minister, had the 
king completely in his power, and practically ruled over the kingdom. During 
this time Malik Ahmad Baihri Nizamu-l-Mulk, Pathu-l-lah ‘Imadu-l-Mulk and 
Yusuf ‘Adil ^an proclaimed their independence in Ahmadnagar, Berar and 
Bijapur, respectively, founding the Nizam Shahi, the ‘Imad Shahi and the ‘Adil 
Shahi dynasties. A little later Qasim Barid also proclaimed his independence in 
Ansa and Qandhar, but the king made terms vdth him and in 1492 confirmed him 
as Amir-i-Jumla or prime-minister. Thereafter the Babmanis ceased in fact to be 
a ruling dynasty, though Mahmud Shah had four nominal successors in Bidar : 
Ahmad Shah II, ‘Alaud-d-din Shah II, Waliu-l-lah, and last of all Kalimu-l-lah, 
Avho died a fugitive in Ahmadnagar in 1527. 

In 1504 Qasim Barid died and was succeeded by his son Amir Barid. He 
was constantly at war with the newly established Bijapur kings, and in 1529 
Isma'il ‘Adil Shah marched at the head of a large force to Bidar, which he 
blockaded. Amir Barid entrusting the defence of the citadel to his eldest son 
withdrew to the fortress of Ddgir. After the blockade had lasted for some time 
the besieged made a sortie and a severe engagement ensued under the Avails of the 
town. "While the siege was still in progress ‘Alau-d-din ‘Imad Shah came from 
Berar to intercede with Isma'il ‘Adil Shah for Amir Barid, but was informed that 
the injuries which the intriguer had inflicted on Bijapur could not be pardoned. 
Shortly afterwards Amir Barid Avas taken prisoner while in a fit of intoxication, 
and carried to the Bijapur king. He begged that his life might be spared and 
promised to induce his sou to give up the fortress of Bidar and the treasures of the 
Bahmani family. T he son refused to give up the fortress, upon which tbe Bijapur 

’ Muntahhahifl-lulal, Vol. II, p. V23. and Ferishta, Vol. II, p. 536. 
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king issued orders for Anur Band to be trampled to death hj an elepbaui. HoTvever, 
bis life i^^as spared ; and, after a second parley with his son, the garrison evacuated 
the place and returned to TJdgir, taking many of the Bahiiiani jewels with 
them. Isma‘il now entered the fort and distributed the treasures amongst his 
nobles, troops, ^Alau-d-din "Imad Shah and other neighbouring chiefs, reserving 
none for himself, to show that he did not make war for the riches of the Bahinani 
family. 

Amir Barid was in attendance on Ism a ‘11 ^Adil Shah at the sieges of Baichur 
and Miidgal in 1530 A. D., and after the conclusion of the campaign 
the Bijapur king restored Bidar to him on condition that he sliould give up Knlyani 
and Qandhar to Bijapur. Amir Barid died at Daulatabad in 1519, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son *Ali Barid, who iras the first of the dynasty to ado2)t the title of 
Shah. Birishta observes that though his grandfather Qasim Barid had assumed 
regalia he did not take the royal title. ^ In 1579 Murtaza Kizam Shah made an 
attack upon the territory of Bidar, and laid a close siege to the capital itself. 
"Aii Barid applied to the king of Bijapur for assistance, who sent a large body of 
troops and promised to send more on certain conditions. At tliis time Murtaza 
■Ni? 5 am Shah heard ot the rebellion of his son in Ahmad nagar, and relinquishing the 
siege hastily returned to his capital. 

‘All Barid died in 1579 and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim Barid. He 
reigned for seven years and was succeeded in 15SG by Qasim Barid IT. In 1589 
Qasim Barid II was nominally succeeded by his infant son, but a relative ibnir Barid 
usurped the throne. He was expelled in 1601 by Mirza •Ali Barid, another member 
of the family, and compelled to fiy to Bhagnagar. Mirza All Barid Shah reigned till 
1609 and was succeeded by *Ali Barid IL In 1619 Ibrahim ‘Adil Sliali II marclied 
to Bidar to punish ‘ Ali Barid II, who had maintained the family tradition of hostility 
to Bijapur. Bidar fell and Ali Barid II and his sons were taken prisoners by 
Ibrahim, who carried them to Bijapur, where they ended their days in captivity, 
Bidar being annexed to Bijapur.^ 

In 1656 Bidar was besieged by Prince Aurangzeb, and was taken after a siege 
ot twenty -seven days. In 1687, after the fall of Golconda, king Tona Shah (Ahul 
Hasan) was sent to Bidar as Aurangzeb’s prisoner. He iras detained here for a few 
months until his removal to Daulatabad. Bidar remained in the possession of the 
'Mueials till the first of the Nizams declared his independence, wdien it submitted 
together with the other Dekhan forts.^ 

The Monuments. 

Bidar must have been a fine city in its palmy days ; and although 
... Decay’s effacing fingers 
“ Have swept the lines where beauty lingers ; ’’ 
yet the ruins of its noble monuments bear testimony to its pristiiie splendour. In 
describing these buildings chronologically the fort or citadel comes first. It was 

^ Fer{sMa, \o]. Ill, p. 497. 7 ^ , 

^Histone Landmarks q/*f/{c Dctcau, Firisnta's information regaidin^ the chionology of ihelaiei 

Uarid S)»5bi binge is not rorj reliable. 

* Bilgramt, Sistorkal and Lc-fcri^jiive S}:eick LC^ K. the Nizam' t Dominions. 
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begun, as already stated, in 830 A.H. (1426 A.D.) during the reign of Ahmad Shall 
Wall, and took sis years to complete. The fort stands on an eminence in the rolling 
plateau, and commands the country three hundred feet below towards the west and 
north. It is guarded by a triple ditch, the partition walls of which have been hewn 
out of the living rock (PI. LXX h). The barbicans, bastions, towers and gates are all 
imry solidly built, and most cleverly arranged. History tells us that although Bidar 
was besieged eight times, the invaders could never conquer the citadel on account of 
its excellent defences. On some of the bastions are mounted large pieces of ordnance, 
one of which may favourably compare with the Malik Maidan of Bijapur (PI. 
LXXI a and &). Its circumference near the muzzle is 11 ft., and the bore is 1 ft. 
8 inches. M. Thevenot saw the gun in 1667, and roughly calculated the mouth to be 
3 feet wide. Another gun is extraordinary on account of its length, which is 28 ft. 
11 inches being 3 feet longer than its rival in Gulbarga (PL LXXI c and d). These 
pieces are built up with bars of laminated metal, bound with hoops beautifully 
welded together, the surface being well polished and bronzed. Some of them have 
the maker’s name engraved upon them together -with the charge of poAvder to be 
used. Circular earthen gun-poAvder measures with hanging arrangement have 
recently been discovered in various sizes in an old arsenal ; they seem to be con- 
temporary with the guns (PI. LXXIV V). 

Entering the fort by a zigzag path after passing through several gates, the first 
building of note is the Rangin Mahall or tlie Painted Palace (PI. X/XXII a), so called as 
its fagade and inner Avails were once profusely decorated Avith tiles of diverse colours. 
The building stands on a lofty plinth and is approached by a long flight of steps. 
Its eastern Aving consists of three spacious A’-aulted halls in A\’-hich the court and the 
office of the Pirst Talukdar are now located. The old paintings and tile-Avork of 
these halls have completely disappeared ; but the cement ground on which tiles 
AA’cre laid is still intact in seA'^eral plnces, and the old patterns can be traced on it. 
To the right of this block and adjacent to it Avere the royal apartments, comprising 
a hall, supported on exquisitely carved Avooden piUars, and a paAulion AAdiich, though 
square at the base, appears octagonal on account of its deeply recessed AAundoAvs. 
The wooden pillars of the hall Avere once beautifully painted and gilt like the pillars 
of the AGiar Mahall of Bijapur, but the hand of the vandal has left little of the gilt, 
and the ineAutable Avhite-Avash of the Public Works Department laid on annually 
AA'ith lAuremitting zeal has completely obscured the fine carvings on the pillars. 
The chief attraction of the pavilion, or the Shah Nishin, is the gi’and display of the 
old tile and mother-o’ -pearl work Avhich covers the AA’alls. The design, which bears 
traces of Persian influence, is not confined to geonretrical patterns, but has most 
beautiful and elegant floral and caUigraphical devices, and derives an added charm 
from its colour. Blues merging into green or violet, blend with gold and rose pink 
in a perfect revelry of coloiu. The Mughal adorned his pavilions (Muthamman Bui^’) 
in the palaces at Delhi and Agra Avith a laAush use of precious stones — agate, cornelian, 
lapis-lazuli, etc. ; the Barid Shahi prince employed cheaper materials, but the effect 
is not less striking nor less artistic. Inside the pavilion there is a marble tank Avhich 
AA’as probably kept filled AA’ith rose-water to allay, the thirst engendered by tropical 
heat. Persian verses inscribed in letters of motlier-o’ -pearl on a ground of highly 
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■polislied black basalt record the fact that tins i)avilioii was built by ‘All Barid. The 
lines, which I quote below, are fine specimen of the Persian literature of the period. 


{a) Inscription on the inner arch of the pavilion. 

c>J,c J1 Ojlo jO jO ^ 

O^AU 

^Lc iJJ) j-ojo 

Tramlafion, 

Every precious pearl which cherishes love in its shell, 

Cherishes the desire to be given away in alms at thy court. 

Any one who enters thy door is inspired '^vith thy love ; 

As if Love pours down from thy portico and balcony. 

Invoker of Eivinc help, the supreme king, Majlis-i-Mukarram, Huma^nin-i- 
A.kram, BarM-i-AIamalik, ‘Ali. 

(£>) Inscription over the windows of the pavilion. 

y ^ jf Jo 

Translation, 

O Thou 1 who liast brightened the sight of mine eye, 

Who hast taken thine abode in my breast {lit, taken thy abode in the bosom 
like the pearl in the shell), 

Crraciously enter the chamber of my heart, 

Por that plaisaunce has been adorned for thy use. 

(c) Inscription over the outer gate of the pavilion. 

y ohx y oawIxO y JhA jS 

Translation, 

Since in my eye {lit, the chamber of my eye) always dAvells the image of 
my lord. 

It is my prayer that my sight may remain only as long as that %fision. 

Close to the Ttaugin Mahall, are the remains of the Gagau Hah all, the 
Tarka^ (Tirka^) Mahall, ’the '21?^^^ Mahall, the i!^agina Mahall and the Boyal palaces* 
Bath, all of which were built during the reign of Muhammad Shah Bahmani* 

These lofty structures which are several storeys liigli are no\r in a more or less 
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Sola Khamb 
Alosque. 


ruinous condition, but tbeii’ spacious balls rebered Avitb beautiful water-cbannels,- 
cascades, etc., give us an admirable idea of tbeir past splendom. ■ In the Eoyal 
Batb is now located tbe Court of the District Judge, while the Tarkasb Maball bas 
become tbe Kecord Eoom of tbe Taluqdar’s office. A part of these buildings iS' 
utilized as tbe District Jab. Thus rerily doth time bring its reveuges. On tbe 
gate of tbe inner enclosiu-e the following lines are inscribed : — 


bJ| 

I — CLo OiAs'* j j j 

Translation. 

“ By tbe grace of tbe Holy and Almighty God, 

Tbe buildings of bygone tings. 

Comprising mosques, forts, palaces, and balls. 

Were repaired by tbe sovereign-like Malik Marjan.” 

This Malik Marjan was an old servant of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, tbe Governor of 
Bidar, when Aurangzeb laid siege to tbe toivn. Tbe account of bis gallant defence 
against the Mughal boards is vividly given in contemporary Mughal histories. 

Adjacent to tbe Tarkasb Maball is tbe famous Sola Kbamb mosque, (PL 
LXXni a), a most massive building, solemn in its -simple grandeur, sujjported on 
circular pillars, which are 4 ft. 3 inches in diameter. Tbe whole mosque measures 
295 feet by VV feet, and is divided into square bays, which arc surmounted by low 
domes. Tbe central dome towards tbe west end is bigger than tbe rest, and bas 
been carried to a considerable height. Tbe monument bas lost much of its charm 
owing to tbe buildings wbicb have recently sprung up around it, and sadly obstruct 
tbe vieAv. Some of tbe domes have crumbled and except tbe central portion, wbicb 
is now enclosed by low walls, tbe mosque bas fallen into disuse. On tbe AA'alls an 
inscription originally belonging to a balcony built by one Qalandar Khan, Governor 
of Bidar under Aru’angzeb, bas been recently set up. It reads thus 


sjii i_b. Ijjo 
^JaL* ji) 

^ Mi 




Translation. 

Lu the reign of Shah ‘Alamgir, tbe A'ictorious, 

By whose justice tbe world bas been Elumined, 
Qalandar Khan, tbe bloom of tbe garden of Abe State, 
D bose SAA eet odour bas perfumed the country : 
Before tbe sun of whose generous band,-' 
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The treasures of the oceaa and the mine d’wdndle to a particle, 

Built a balcony as a memorial, 

To last long under the azure rrindo-w of Heaven, 

Bor the date of Its erection from the balcony of the sky. 

These “words were heard — the beauty-spot {ML mole)^ on the face of Bidar.’^ 

The mosque has also some interesting historic associations, and, as they throw 
light on the administration of the period, I venture to describe them below : — 

Prince Alla-ood-Bin Shah was fond of learning, and sometimes he woidd 
ascend the pulpit in the grand mosque on Fridays and festivals, and read the 
Elhootba, in which lie mentioned himself by the following titles The monarch 
just, merciful, patient and liberal to the servants of God, chief in worldly and 
religious affairs, son of the most distinguished among princes, Ahmad Shah Wali 
Bahmani/’ One day an Arabian merchant who had sold some horses to the king, 
the payment of which was delayed by the officers of the honse-liold, being present 
wlien he read the above titles, roused by the ill usage he had experienced exclaimed 
with a loud voice, “ Thou art neither the just, the merciful, the patient, nor the 
liberal king, but the cruel and the false, who hast massacred the Prophet's descend- 
ants, yet darest to assume such laudatory titles in the pulpit of the true believers/* 

The king struck with remorse, commanded the merchant to be paid on the spot, 
saying that those would not escape the wrath of God udio had thus injured his 
reputation/’- 

This is an instance of how in the Islamic countries the king was approachable 
even to his lowliest sii])ject, and the ministers and high officials of the State could 
not tyrannise over the people. 

It was in this mosque that Prince Aurangzeb jubilant at his conquest of Bidar 
hastened in 1686 to have the ^utba read in the name of the Emperor (Shahjahan). 

The date of the building is not exactly known, but it is coeval with the Gagan Date of the som 
jMahall, Tarka^ Mahali, etc. Muhammad Salib describes it as two himdred years ^hamb mosque, 
old when Aurangzeb conquered Bidar, and Iffiafi Iffian relates that it was built by 
the minister KhAvajah Jahan.® As the title Avas conferred on several ministers by the 
Hahmanis, it is difficult to say precisely Avhich of them erected the mosque. 

Leaving this group of buildings, a road takes us to the Zenana palaces, which 
are now a mass of ruins, and except a few spacious enclosures nothing of them re- zenana palace 
mains. Close to these palaces are the remains of the famous Taklit Mahali (Throne- thcTai^t 
Hall) which Avitnessed the coronations of so many Bahmanl and Bartd Shahl kings, 
and to extol the magnificence of which the poet Adbarl composed the following 
quatrain : — 

“ How excellent is this strongly built palace, compared Avith tlio excessive 
loftiness of Avhich, 

The sky is but as a step at its threshold. 

*Tis an impropriety to compare it “with Heaven, 

Verily it is the palace of the Sultan of the world Ahmad Bahman Shdh/’ 

' In tlie East a mole on the face of a pervon Is a mark of beauty. 

^ FenVifa, A^ol. II, p. 450. 

’ Vtde Elliot and Oowfion, Kidory of Xndia^ Vol. VII, p. 12o, anti 2j‘uvtakhahti^l4uh<di,'^o\, 31, p 452. 
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Tliis structure also is in complete ruins, and owing to tlie accumulation of debris 
it is difficult to determine its plan. The remains of tile -work, wliicli are visible here 
and there, prove that the building was once adorned with this kind of decoration. 
The most striking thing which I noticed in the building was that in one of its 
chambers the device of distributing the weight of the dome by overlapping arches 
was exactly the same as the arrangement in Muhammad ‘Adil Shah's tomb at 
Bijapur. The credit of being the originator of this device may therefore rest with 
the Bahmanis, although the ‘Adil Shahis must get the praise for carrjdug it to such 
a scale as to make their dome one of the wonders of the world. 

It may be noticed that at Bidar the architect used a variety of devices to coun- 
teract the lateral thrust of the dome, and the various quaint shapes which he has 
given to the domes themselves recall Eergusson'’s remark that “ in the East they did 
play ivith their domes.” It is my intention to illustrate these domes by sectional 
and other drawings in a future issue of this Report. 

In chronological order, the next group of monuments ai’e the tombs of the 
Bahmani kings, which are situated at a distance of two miles from Bidar in a village 
called Ashtur. These tombs, which are twelve in number, are very much in the 
same style, standing on square bases and surmounted by bulbous domes (PI. 
LXXIII b) ; but their chief interest lies in their rich decorations of tile-work and 
paintings. The biggest of these tombs is that of Ahmad ^ah Wali Bahmani, the 
founder of modern Bidar. The interior of the tomb is most profusely adorned with 
paintings of Persian style, which on account of the richness of their colours and the 
elegance of their designs are unique in India. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
convey by means of a photograph an adequate idea of their freshness and lustre, 
especially as the sombre interior of a Muhammadan tomb hardly permits of any 
photographic reproduction except with the aid of flash light (PI. LXXIV a). 
Another feature of the tomb is the inscriptions, which are joainted in letters of 
gold on a ground of bright vermilion or of deep blue. The calligraphist has shown 
his skill in arranging the writings in all the known styles, Kufi, Tughra, Naskb^ 
etc., and therefore the inscriptions are of great value for the study of the Muslim 
paloeography of India. The verses inscribed in the tomb are imbued v'ith a strong 
Sufic spirit. I quote a few of them below ; — 

- (*! ^ ^ 

Tra 72 slatio 7 i. 

Since tlie flood-tide of love flowed full on the ocean of my eye, 

The seven oceans (of the world) appear a (feeble) current before me. 

In every form of creation I discerned Divine Grace (Ni^mattillah) 

In all I have seen love and adoration/^ 

» A/ic oeauty of verse U that the poeVe name been used so appropriately that it cannot 

bo co-^Uy detorted bv the gender. Ni'mntullah. 'whoso full name NVmatullah Siiah Wall Kirminl, was held in great 
esteem by the Jlarid hinus. His Dtican has been published In Tohr»n. 

D7rdn-i-2Ci^matuUah TTfl/f, p. 210 (Tchranh 


^y^^ 

t^y^y jh yO Ssb ^ AJJ) (JUUxi 
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s41>«AMkJLX3 ^Ic ^<3 (}JJ| 

Translation. 

“ Divine grace {Ni^matnllah) is one tlirougliont tlie uKole vorld, 

Yet tiiou slialt not find anotlier like me, nor sliall anyone else.’* 

The fa 9 ade of the tomh of ‘Alaii'd-din Shah -^vas originally covered with tiles, 
pieces of -which still remain. The w'ork represents various shades of blue, and is 
quite iieculiar of its kind. 

By far the most remarkable monmnent of Bidar is the Madrasah or College of 
Mahmud Gawan, the minister of Mahmud ^ah, which was built by him in 877 
A. H. (1472 A. D.). The date of the erection of the building is contained in the 
following verses : — 

L&ji^ j_i4| sAau 

\S/0 Jlaj [ii J j! 

A AV‘1 


^ jIjT 


' Translation. 

This college with noble and high foundations, 

Has been built as the Qihlah of the men of Piuity, 

Look at the signs of its Divine approval that its date (of erection) 

Can be gleaned from the verse OurXord accept it from as.’’ 

This building has already been illustrated twice, first by Meadows 
Taylor in his ShetcJtes in the T>eccan, and again by Burgess in the Archceolo- 
gioal Stir'oey of TFeste^'n Indian Vol. Ill, but both the sketch of the former 
and the imperfect photograph of the latter fail to convey any adequate 
idea of the magnificence and the grandeur of the edifices I give here four 
photographs and a ground plan (Bis. LXXY — in order to show to some 
extent its massive yet picturesque outlines, and its beautiful decorations. The front 
of the building, which was luxuriantly adorned by encaustic tiles of various hues 
and shades, all arranged in different designs, bad two stately minarets at each 
side, rising to a height of 100 ft. These minarets also were decorated with 
tiles arranged in zigzag lines, a pattern which gave the building a most 
attractive appearance. The form of the minarets is worthy of notice, especially 
as regards the top and the balconies, which are unlike anything else in India, 
but recall certain prototypes in Turkish Arabia and Persia. 

The building rises to three storeys in a most imposing position. Its entire 
length extends to 205 ft. with a width of 180 ft., which is divided up into 
axiartments comprising the mosque, the library, the lecture haUs, the professors’ 
quarters, and the students’ cubicles, leaving a space of 100 ft. square in the 

' The line haa a different reading in Ite Teinnn cdi!:ion (p, 116) — " 

’Burgess olaulms given apian, bnt it w.as probably prepared in great haste, and therefore is not accuiale. 

u 


Tomb of *AlaU“d» 
din Shah. 

college of Alali- 
mud OSn'fin. 
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middle as coui-tyard. The mosque and the library were located in the front portion 
of the building on either side of the main gateway. The lecture rooms were 
in the middle of each of the three other sides, and, besides being of considerable 
length and breadth, rose to the full height of the building up to the third 
storey. Each of these haUs has a semi-decagonal oriel crowned by a dome, which has 
given the exterior of the building a most pleasing aiipearance, reliedng it of 
much of the heaviness Avhich would otherwise have been observable on account 
of the long sloping walls, and supporting buttresses at the north-west and 
soutli-west corners. The professors’ rooms were in the corners, octagonal in 
plan, and AA'itb shelves for books. The ljuilding has excellent arrangements 
for light and air, and cannot be surpassed on these points by modern structures. 
The Madrasah was in a floiu’ishing condition in the time of Eirishta, staffed 
as it Avas by ju'ofessors and diA'ines from the most distant countries of Asia and 
equipped with a libraiy of 3,000 manuscripts. 

In 1107 y\. H. (1690 A. D.) the building suffered great damage from light- 
ning, AAdiich deprived it of half of its front and half of the southern wiug.^ 
Briggs in a note io his scholarly translation of Eirishta gives a different version 
of the ruin of tbe College ; he says 

“ After the capture of Bidar by Aurangzeb, in the latter end of the l7th 
contiuy, this sj)lendid range of buildings aa'us ajApropriated to the doiAble purpose 
of a powder magazine and barracks for a body of cavalry, when by accident the 
poAvder exploding, destroyed the greater part of the edifice, causing dreadful havoc 
around.” 

This stoiy, hoAvever, is not supported by contemporary history.® Through the 
neglect of several centuries this superb monument of the Bahmani kings has fallen 
into a shameful state of dilapidation, but measures are noAV being taken to repair it 
carefully, and then have it properly maintained. 

The next important group of monuments comprises the tombs of the Barld 
Sliabi kings, which are situated on an elevated plain to the Avest of the toAvn. These 
mausolea at one time stood in the midst of elegant gardens Avith Arater channels, 
founiains, etc., to enliven the landscape, and had also charitable institutions attached 
to them. The happy surroundings ArEich gaAm the Imildings such a noble setting 
have cither disappeared entirely or are only a mass of ruins. The most beaufiful 
of llieso tombs is that of ‘All Barid, the third ruler of the line (PL LXXII b). It is 
an imposing structure, and has an highly ornamented interior. The special 
feature of the tomb is its perfect proportions, AA'hich deceive the eye about its actual 
.«ize. It is square in plan (57 feet each Avay), AAnth an open arch on each of its four 
sides, and croAvned by a turnip .shaped dome terminating in a spire, the total height of 
the building from the ground being 106 feet. The large side openings admit to tlic 
iutei-ior of the building plenty of light and air, and if is in tliis respect different 
from other Muhammadan toml)s, where the interiors are generally kept dark and 
dismal, in order to gh'c them a sombre aspect. The tomb is built of hard bkack traj) 
up to tlio drum of the dome, AA’hich is mounted Avith a brick and lime top, probably 

' Thexrords pyoUm year o£ Iho incident. 

5 TVf Khan* Ill, p. 113 (Ribl. Ind.). 
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to protect the building from extra -sveight. Inside, along the walls, are several 
conrses of exquisite enamel- work arranged in calligraphical devices. These inscrip- 
tions are composed in a most elegant style and are worthy of qnotatioai here : — 


V/" ji J 

^ ^4i 

^ ^ (•'h' Vw5^ 

^ f ^ 

‘^-T L^- J~i »yi>y' J vl)l)^- 

aJU^ ^ 

^lai 

v^..a; jij Ai' c^j 

<h^ j' rj’'^ 

ys jSlCjZ.) ^ ijf 

JjS^3 tro V flA j3 j 

o- ■‘^ 

iXJj jtij) Si_ - T ^ ^ ^ ^L**i>A 


v_n>* y !>* 2/" 

1^* y. 

ji )yy \ *^2/^ 

^ ^ j\j — 35^1 ids tifi/ y — 3 

A ^J\\^ 

J''^ u;;^y 

^ ACyAOy* 

^0 f 8 vXy* 1 '^»y^ 

A <iAV 

0^3 jiyAU aIm 

y Vill.'sA^rJ Jli jO^w) 


TranBlation. 

O companions ! when Death knocked at my head, 

‘‘ I fell down and my heart became gory ; 

‘‘Yesterday I was as a rose blooming in the garden (of Existence), 
“ To-day lam shorn of all of my plumes and feathers. 


“ Eriends and relatives will come to visit my remains, 

‘‘ And enquire of my remains, of my destination and whereabouts : 

^ This hemistich hfts another rending in the Hyderahnd State Library MS. {JDUedn-i'-^ Atiuv^ No. 603, £o!io 3d». 

’ The Hyderabad MS. (folio 86) pivis a different reading of these two lines — 

^ yolj G ij.p ;Uac 

^ uaW Ji>} kS> 

^This is a case of 'coufuBion of metaphors' in the original. 
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“ If fliey sift the earth of the -n'hole world, 

“By Truth ! they will not find any trace or sign of me.” 


“ I have jiassed to a world whence I cannot relnrn, 

“ Nor do I cherish this hope that anyone will come to the place where 
I lie ; 

“ 0 ‘Attar ! through grief (mj^ heart) is weltering in blood ; 

“ By God ! both the worlds hare lost all significance in my eyes.” 


“ Alas 1 without us for a long time, 

“ The rose will blossom and the Spring will bloom, 

“ Those who are in secrecy with ns, 

“ They will come and yisit {lit. pass by) onr remains.” 


“ Bambh'ng about in ambition and lust, 

“We passed by the remains of many a person ; 

“ Oanst thou cherish the desire of living for ever, 
“When thou hast not seen anyone living eternally?” 


“ One who goes trailinc: lus long skirts on the earth to-day, 

“ To-morrow the dust of his earthly remains will he scattered to the winds ; 
“ 0 blind self ! thy ashes will move about in thy bones, 

“In the same way as eye-powder moves about in tlie collyrium-pot.” 


“ The builder of this heavenly dome, 

“ Is the good-natured king, Barid, of blessed memoi’y. 

“ The last hemstich contains the date of the building, 

“ Stjde the dome the Vault of Divine light (98t A. H. 1576 A. D.).” 


“ The sovereign presiding over the throne of the hingdom of Baith, ‘ All 
Barid, 

“When he passed away from the narrow street of the frail world, 

“ He found rest in Paradise, and these words were heard from Heaven, 

“ The date of his death is contained in ‘ Pound rest in heaven’. ” (987 A. H. 
=1579 A. D.) 

Bidar in its palmy days was adorned by a large number of gardens some 
of which still survive. One of them, Path Ba^ (the Abode of Bliss), is situated 
near the spm- of a mountain, where water oozes out from the natural rock. 
The Hindus had a temple there fronj ancient times and worshipped an image of the 
linn-god Kar-asiniha. In 1656, when Aufangzeh conquered Bidar-, he destroyed in 
bis iconoclastic zeal the temple, and built an insignificant mosque in its place. One 
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of liis generals lias set xip a long inscription here recording the event, 
runs tlms : — 


Oj/ Ui 

Ujdjj U) 

K^Jjkx^ ^ ^ jhX ji ^Lc 

w obl^iiis ii^ \J^ 

‘ ** ^ -? “ 

v^l J^Ua/* * 1 •Ar 

C.^[aJ ^1 A(Jlm ki^**"^ SkkiClJ 

«k5Xj|i3^f fy^y*' ^ y ^ fl^ v£ji/« O-jUjo 

^x'* ^JJI^ tXi-oJijU^a. S}j^ '^U. t>*3Xr« ,^lXi| ^ )\ kiUJj 

^jfJoOuc 

^y plAiioaaJt ^l3s3C^ 6 ^^ 

Translation. 

(He) built a mosque in place of the temple, 

‘‘ And Trrote over its door the (Quro'nic) verse—'* Yerily We conqxiered.*’ 

** ^Yllen the exalted mind of the Khedive, the refuge of Keligion, supported by 
Divine Grace, Abu-1- ^luzaffar Muhi-u-d-diii Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur 
‘Alamglr, the victorious, xvas inclined to, and occupied in destroying the base of 
infidelity and darkness, and to strengthen the foundation of the Islamic religion, 
iihc humblest servant Mukhtar IQian al-Husaini al-Sahzv’ari, the governor of the 
province of Zafarahad,* demolished the temple and built a mosque, and laid out 
a garden, v^hich by the Grace of the Omniscient God ivere completed on the 25 th of 
Rahi*u-l-awwal in the 12th year of the auspicious reign (1082 A. H.) corresponding 
with the date contained in this hemistich : — 

“ By the Grace of God the temple became the mosque.*’ 

As the place was extremely beautiful and charming he (the humblest servant) 
styled it Path Ba^ (the Abode of Bliss), and entrusted it to the charge of his 
beloved child, blessed by long life and prosperity, Mirza IS'ajmn-cl-din Ahmad, the 
worthy son of Mirza Qamru-d-din Muhammad. 

Written by Qamru-d-din jMuhammad, son of MuUitar Khan al-Husaiiu.’* 

The town of Bidar is celebrated for the manufacture of a kind of ware whicii is 
styled Bidri-work, The metal is composed of an alloy of copper, lead, tin and zinc. 
It is worked into articles of most elegant designs, and inlaid with silver and occa- 
sionally gold (Plate LXXTV c). As there is unfortunately not much demand for 
these beautiful manufactures, the industry is fast dwindling. 

Ghulak Yazdani. 

* Ztvfnrabsd was tbe name given to the prtvinco of Bidar "by Anrangzeh ; see ^riitita^abu4*lt(lahi Vol. IJ, 


Bfdftrware. 
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BALBAN’S MOSQUE AT JALALl, 


Jalall, a small to^vn m tlie district oi ' Aligarli, lies at a distance of 13 miles 
from tlie liead-qnarters of tlie district on the road to Kasganj. Tradition assigns to 
it great antiquity , stating that it rvas once a Hindu to’vvn under the name of Nllauti* 
The circumstances connected Trith the foundation of the present town of Jalali, 
its datCj the name of the founder and the origin of its name are lost in obKyion. 
The District Gazetteer for 'Aligarh^ however, states that it was founded hy Jalahiid- 
dingialjl during the reign of Qjbiyath-ud-din Ealhan. But the latter emperor 
did not ascend the throne until the year 661 A. H. (1265 A»D.), while the following 
passage quoted from the Ta])aqat-i Kasiri, which was written not later than the year 
658 A.II. (1260 A.D.), tends to indicate that the town of Jalall existed 
as early as 612 A. H. (1211 A.D.) 

Trustworthy persons have recorded that in the year 612 the most honoured 
Wiaqan XJlugh ^an the Great (Balbau) was aj)pointed Lord Chamberlain in 
tlie most exalted court of Ala-ud-din (Mas'iid Shah), When the high and 
victorious standards moved from Delhi, he infiicted severe punishment on the 
insurgents of Jalffi and Deoil in the Doah between the Jamna and the Ganges.*^- 
We, however, learn -that Balban reduced dalali and garrisoned it ^th the 
!Muhammadaii soldiers, when he directed a campaign against the rebellious 
iiihdels of the Doab immediately after ascending the throne.® It was probably on 
this occasion that the emperor built the mosque which is now under notice. 
It hears an inscription containing the name of Balbau and dated the year 
66o A.H. (1266-7 A.D.), and stands to this day as a monumental record of the 
lluhammadan occupation of that lo^Yn, The inscription (PI. LXXIX &) is in 
Arabic written in Kaskh characters on a piece of red stone which is preserved 
on the northern arch of the mosque. 




Ti'aiisla t ion . 

Tli|s m6sque;was ordered to he biiilt by tbe great Sultan Ghiyath-ud-dunya- 

T>h^cl oj iht Unitvil Provinces, Vot 'Vl, Aiignrlu kTe. NeviU. Allababftd, 1009^ ~~ 

‘ Aboo ^Om^r Jliivlifij al-Din ‘OthmSii, Peraian text, Bih,lnd. p. '2S7, 

V Muliammnd QSfiin), Vem^u text, ‘Na'W'jl KibW Press, l/aolnioiv, 1905, Pnrt J, p. 77 
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wad din, may God perpetuate liis kingdom and reign, in tlie year six hundred and 
sixty-five.” 

Ziya-i Barni the author of the Taiikh-i Feroz-shaM gives a graphic account of 
this camjiaign, a short extract from which will not he out of place. 

“ After the Doah expedition was brought to a close the sultan Balkan marched 
out twice to open roads to Hindustan, and proceeded to the neighbourhood of Kanpil 
and Patyali. There he remained five or six months, putting the rebels and insur- 
gents to the sword. The roads to Hindustan ivere cleared and the caravans anci the 
merchants could pass. From these places much spoil was received in Delhi on 
account of which slaves and cattle became cheap. The Sultan erected strong forts 
and high and spacious mosques at Kanpil, Patyali and Bhojpur wliich had been the 
strongholds of the robbers who had infested the roads to Hindustan. He gave all 
the three forts to Af^ans and set apart cultivable land of the aforesaid forts for 
them, and made these towns so strong by stationing forces of Afghans and Muham- 
madans that the roads to Hindustan were freed from the evils of robbery. It is 
sixty years (three Qarans) since these forts were erected and the guard-houses {Thdms) 
established, but the roads to Hindustan are quite safe and robbery has been totally 
suppressed. In the same expeditions he built the fort of Jalali which he gave 
to Af^ans and thus turned the dens of robbers into a guard-house. He also set 
apart the land of Jalali (for the support of Afghans who had settled in its fort). 
Jalali, which had been a residence of highwaymen, and where travellers to Hindustan 
had been plundered, was converted into an abode of, .Muhammadans and the protec- 
tors of roads, and it remains standing to this day.”^ 

It is strange that the author of the Tarikh-i Feroz-shahi has made no mention 
of the erection of this mosque in Jalali. 

The mosque is now known as the Jami‘ Masjid (PI. IjXXVIII a). It is a noble 
edifice constructed of brick masonry rendered udth plaster, and is entered by a 
doorway on the east. The prayer chamber, which measures internally some 48 feet 
north and south by 15 feet east and west, is covered by three domes having gilt 
pinnacles. The fa 9 ade is flanked by lofty minarets which are square in design and 
are surmounted by cupolas Avith gilt pinnacles. Corresponding to these there are 
two small minarets at the back of the parapetted roof The lorayer chamber has 
three arched entrances, the central one being emphasized by small minarets 
surmounted by the usual cupolas. 

It must not be supposed that the building as it now stands is the original struc- 
ture. It has been considerably repaired on several occasions Avhen apparently 
many additions and alterations Avere made. There are not less than four inscrip- 
tions referring to these repairs, Avhioh are to be found on the arches and 
the central mihrah.^ Tavo of these inscriptions have been noticed below, but the 

remaining two, which are rather modern (dated 1858 and 1901 respectively), are 
omitted. 

'Hie inscription on the southern arch of the mosque (PI. LXXIX a) records its 
repair in the time of the Emperor Akbar by one Bu Xasr who was connected with 


' Tarxlih., Ftroz-ihm, Zia5 nl-Din Barn! , Persian leit, B/i. Ind. pp. 57-8. 
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one Mtihammad Qasim Beg. It is in Persian incised on a slab of red stone in 
I^astallq characters. 
aUiSb yJ\ 

^ t *1^ tfjtiabw ^ *X,Lre <sB| tvlA 

‘^;b OjUc aJ^J 

j,4;,^»jL> • oAitj 

\i)b) "^*0 c'^ ^ 

UI^W - lAib ^U <^)j^tu) li ^ 

^ ^ o^ J Jj’ ^1=?^ ^;;! ^e a^T 0^-5 

C J J iXM AjT^ C1^«£ j 

^(ax.<w>o ^ aXw 


jTra^z^Zafzo^, 

'* In the reign of the second Solomon, of dignity like that of Alexander, haying 
soldiers as numerous as stars, and possessing fortunate signs, (named) J alal-ud-dln 
Muhammad Akhar the king and champion of faith, may God perpetuate his 
kingdom and reign, the mean slave Bu iSTasr dependent upon ^Inhammad Qasim 
Beg built this mosque for the love of God and His Prophet, so that the help of 
Divine blessing may ever descend from the invisible Tvorld on the life of the 
founder. 

Blessing descends every moment on Ms soul from n’bom there remains a con- 
stant goodness. 

And until the end of the mortal ‘world his name stands in the regfetor of 
elernity. 

Ho is not dead who leaves after him, standing, a bridge, a mosque, an inn or 
a caravansera. 

It was completed on the fourtccntli of the month of the honoured 'Ramazai}, may 
its blessings be universal, the year nine hundred and sixty five/’ 

On the central arch of the mosque there are two inscriptions, one of thorn 
which is on a piece of reel stone is dated 1137 A. H, (1724 A. D.) and refers to the 
repairs of the building hy Tliabit’ Klian who was the governor of Koil (^Aligarh) 
during ilie reigns of PaiTukiisiyar and Muhammad Shah (PL LXXVIII&). 

^AJSy)\ aL} 

aU t>^ aJ) Js^bj ojjU c-^Uj ( I ) 

^ y J\j&, di*v ^ ^Uxi| ^lA. u^jU vijU** ( ^ ) 

Translatioii. 

In the name of God who is morcifnl and clement. 

' (1) Tlie mosque of Sayjdds was constructed by the grace of God in the reign 
of Bui Path Muhammad Shah, 
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(2) By tlic help of Thahit ^an and under the supervision of Nasir in the 
year one thousand one iiundred and thirty seven from (the flight of) the 
Prophet of God. 

Muhammad ‘All the mason.'” 

Tlie inscription records the erection of a mosque of Sayyids, but apparently the 
repair of the mosque is meant, ivhen it came into the possession of the Shi‘a Sayyids 
who had settled in Jalali. 

ZAPAB HASAN. 















